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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE general European situation still remains dis- 

turbed. Reports of an attempt to assassinate the 
Tsar spread consternation over Europe on Sunday, 
and, although they were promptly denied by Russian 
diplomatiste, there seems to be no doubt that a seri- 
ous and extended conspiracy against the Tsar has 
been discovered. In the present condition of affairs 
anything which still further arouses the apprehensions 
of the Tsar is likely to prove inimical to the peace of 
Europe. Itis generally believed that the Tsar has been 
for some time the prey of apprehensions of all kinds, 
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and that he is in a morbid condition. If this be true, he 
is likely to seize upon any diversion which offers an 
escape from the terrors of his position. In England 
the prospects of the reunion of the Liberal party are 
not so bright. Sir George Otto Trevelyan, always a 
sincere and frank politician, has gone far toward Mr. 
Gladstone’s position, and it was believed that Mr. 
Chamberlain was ready to shake hands across the 
chasm ; but during the last week Mr. Chamberlain 
has shown a more hostile disposition, and at the pres- 
ent moment the prospects of an immediate reunion 
are clouded. In Ireland the situation is unchanged, 
the Government being practically powerless in the 
face of the movement for the partial payment of rent. 
So far Parliament has done nothing. 





It is clear that Italians of progressive political ideas 
have lost all faith in any permanent and natural 
adjustment between the Vatican and their own 
Government under Leo XIII. The great body of 
Italians are not only good patriots, but good Catholics ; 
they are determined to preserve the unity and 
integrity of their Government, and at the same time 
the freedom of the Pope’s action. What they hope 
for is a reconciliation between the Quirinal and the 
Vatican, which seemed so near at hand when Leo 
XIII. first became Pope; but, as has happened so 
often before, the man who went into the Vatican 
with progressive ideas has fallen under the almost 
irresistible traditions of his place, and has become 
the exponent of Oatholic ideas of the irreconcilable 
type. He refuses to accept the situation as resolutely 
and as obstinately as his predecessor. We have 
already reported in these columns those reactionary 
movements of the Pope which have made it clear 
that he has come uader the narrowest and most 
bigoted church influence. That his cause is perfectly 
hopeless, and that the Italian people will never submit 
to any change in the relations of Rome io Italy, are 
facts which seem to have no weight with the Rip Van 
Winkle traditions of the Vatican. 





In other respects there are many signs of politica] 
progress in Italy. It is trae that the division of par- 
ties into small sections representing local sentiment is 
not yet entirely at an end, but there have been evi- 
dences of late that larger principles of political or- 
ganization were at work. The extension of the 
electoral franchise, which within the last few years 
has enlarged the electorate from 628,000 voters to 
more than 2,000,000, has widened popular interest in 
public questions, while the introduction of the method 
of voting for candidates by the scrutin de liste 
has done something to destroy the old localism and 
partialism which were the bane of Italian politics. 
In spite of serious reverses, the Left still manage to 
keep their parliamentary majority together, and 
although the promises with which they went into 
office more than a decade ago have not been entirely 
fulfilled, there has been asteady movement of Liberal 
legislation which has done not a little to modify the 
hard conditions of social and industrial life that 
formerly obtained in Italy. 





The recent interference of the Pope in German 
politics has reminded Europe of the existence of a 
political influence which many people are fast forget- 
ting ; and this fact gives interest to a recent article in 
the ‘“‘ Nouvelle Revue” on the quéstion, ‘“‘ Who will 
be the next Pope?’ The writer of this article divides 
the College of the Cardinals into the Roman element, 
which is nearest the Pope, exerts the most immediate 
influence upon him, and depends almost entirely 
upon his support; the Italian element, comprising 
the archbishops and bishops of Italy, whose relations 
to the King are almost as direct as their relations to 
the Pope; and the foreign element, comprising the 
foreign cardinals. Of the 170 cardinals the Roman 
element is represented by about forty, of whom ten 
are residents in Rome. There are nine Italian cardi- 
nals, who, with the single exception of the Archbishop 
of Palermo, are favorably inclined toward the Italian 





Government, and seven of them are known to favor 
the adjustment of the difficulties between the two 
Governments. The twenty-five non-resident cardinals 
would be so divided in the case of an election that 
the balance of power would rest with the Romans 
and Italians. The Italian Government would un 
doubtedly support one of the Italian cardinals known 
to be favorable to itself, while the German Govern- 
ment, which would have an interest in the matter, 
would probably scheme for the election of one of the 
German cardinals, of whom there are four resident in 
Rome. In any event, the next Pope is likely to be a 
man of more modern and open mind than the present 
Pontiff. 


The evolution of the average ‘‘ Indian outrage” 
may be followed in certain recent dispatches. The 
firat, from New Mexico, reported that some Navajo 
Indians had stolen several horses, turned upon their 
pursuers, and killed an indefinite number. The dis 
patch closed with the usual gloomy forebodings. The 
second telegsam described the Indians as arming 
themselves, and the white men as unanimous in the 
opinion that the entire tribe should be wiped from 
the face of the earth. Next came a dispatch from 
San Francisco giving the prevalent opinion at Los 
Angeles, the present headquarters for the Depart- 
ment of Arizona. The belief at headquarters was 
stated to be that a great Indian outbieak was at 
hand, and that to meet the four thousand warriors 
whom the Navajos could put into the field it would 
be necessary to order a large number of troops te 
Los Angeles. Thus far the “outrage” had devél- 
oped brilliantly and unchecked. But an anti-~timax 
was at hand. The actual facts were made rUDlic by 
Mr. Herbert Welsh, Secretary of the Ina*#2 Rights 
Association, in a letter from the Agent at 2e Navajo 
Reservation. It appears that a Navajao: finding a 
stray horse, took it to the nearest white %¢ttlement, 
and left it to await its owner. When \@ owner 
appeared he manifested his appreciation by declaring 
that the horse had been stolen, and starting ‘2? pur 
suit of the Indian with a sheriff and one or two 
others, all heavily armed. They entered the Reser 
vation, stopped at a cabin, and undertook to arrest 
an Indian who had nothing whatever to do with the 
case. Very naturally, the Indian objected. The 
white men began to shoot, and their would-be victim 
and a companion defended themselves wiih disas 
trous consequences to one or two of the assailants, 
although not without injury to themselves. In other 
words, this was one of the familiar cases of un 
provoked and uvjust aggression which are caused by 
the current belief in the far West that an Indian has 
no rights which a white man is bound to respect. 
The causes of this story’s rapid ‘‘ evolution ” were an 
eagerness to paint the Indian in the blackest colors, 
a desire to find a pretext for invading the Reserva 
tion, and a hungry longing to make a little money 
cut of the Government. An ‘ Indian outbreak ” is 
a very profitable affair to many people, and the wish 
is often father to the thought. More troops at Los 
Angeles means more business for the shops and a 
lively trade in forage, provisions, and various supplies ; 
and the presence of several new companies in Arizona 
or New Mexico means a ready market for the ranch 
men’s beef, and, indeed, all manner of commodities. 
It is well to read between the lines of there dis 
patches. The Navajos could put five thousand warriors 
into the field, but they have been at peace for twenty 
years, and their great wealth in sheep and cattle 
their agricultural interests and small industries, have 
given them the conservatism of property holders. 
There will be no ‘‘ outbreak ” unless the Government 
allows their patience to be tried beyond all hnman 
endurance. 


We have received from a friend a circular calling 
our attention to the platform of an American party, 
‘*a party recently formed in Oalifornia, where it has 
already developed such strength as to justify the 
belief that it is destined to become a great national 
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party.” It disavows sympathy or affiliation with the 
defunct Know-nothing movement. ‘* Though a man 
be born of foreign parentage in the very center of 
Europe, if he is in sympatby with and believes iu 
the principles and doctrines of the American 
party, then that man is an American.” The 
platform iusists that the law-abiding citizens are 
equals and entitled to full protection whether for- 
eign or native born; that the naturalization laws 
be immediately repealed, thus reserving elective fran- 
chise to native-born Americans ; that non-residents 
should not be permitted to own real estate in the 
United States—‘‘the soil of America should be 
kept for Americans ;” that all persons not in sym- 
pathy with our Government should be prohibited 
from emigrating to these United States—but the 
platform does not suggest how the sympathies of the 
incoming immigrant shall be ascertained ; that special 
facilities should be given for the mechanical educa- 
tion of American citizens, who should not be crowded 
out of industrial pursuits by trades-unions con- 
trolled by foreigners; that ‘‘ bossism” in politics 
is the product of foreign influences, and should be 
eradicated ; that taxation on real estate should be 
reduced, American industry protected, and the free 
school system maintained. The student of the times 
will naturally compare this movement with that 
which we have already reported in Wisconsin against 
foreign political domination. We report here the 
principles of this party simply for the consideration of 
our readers, not undertaking to discriminate between 
that which is wise and that which is unwise in them, 
but recognizing in the movement itself a healthful 
one in its spirit and purpose, whether in all its meth- 
ods or not, toward a more homogeneous nationality. 





Another terrible railroad accident has occurred in 
New England, exceeding in the extent of loss of life 
the recent calamity on a Central Vermont road, and 
almost equaling it in the horror of the details of 
suffering. The disaster occurred on the Dedham 
branch of the Boston & Providence Railroad, about 
six miles from the city proper. By the breaking of 
an iron-girder bridge a train composed of nine pas- 
senger cars, six of them crowded chiefly with work- 
men and working-girls going to their daily labor, 
wére thrown into the gap below, causing an appalling 
loss Of life and limb. It is believed that about thirty- 
five pergons were killed outright, while one hundred 
received Apjuries more or less severe, a large propor- 
tion of whi\ch will result in death. The exact cause 
of the disgister is not certain, but it appears to have 
been due I a fiaw in the ironwork of the bridge. 
It is saigi—we know not with what trath—that the 
road on/which this accident happened has been over- 
slow. “fa providing new bridges when needed. If 
this be so, the responsibility which it has incurred in 
this matter is something fearful to think upon. 





We have received from a number of clergymen, 
especially in the West, emphatic and indignant 
protests against the action of a minority of Congrega- 
tional ministers in the Oongregational Ministerial 
Meeting in Chicago whose protests prevented the 
passage by that body of resolutions of sympathy for 
Mrs. Beecher. We do not publish them, simply be 
cause we do not wish further to hold up to indigna- 
tion or scorn Christian gentlemen who must already 
be sincerely regretful that they followed the impulse of 
the moment, if not sincerely repentant that they had 
such uncbristian impulses to follow. That any man 
should refuse his sympathy to the sorrowing widow 
in the time of her great affliction because he did not 
agree with her husband in his theological opinions 
appears almost incredible. That any man should 
refuse to express respect and honor for the memory 
of one who has achieved so world-wide a reputation 
and has wrought so great a work for his country and 
his age as Henry Ward Beecher because he believed 
that some of Henry Ward Beecher’s theological 
doctrines were erroneous and misleading is almost 
equally incredible. We refer to the matter again, 
not to excoriate those who by their hasty action have 
brought this public dishonor upon the clergy and 
upon the Church of Ohrist, but to defend the church 
and the clergy from the stigma which, to the 
unthinking, this action might cast upon them. Their 
refusal to send a message of sympathy to Mrs. 
Beecher does not represent the spirit of the clergy, 
nor even of the Congregational clergy, of Chicago; 
they were in a minority even in the meeting in which 
they participated ; and the resolutions were not sent 
simply because the mover wisely thought that such 
resolutions should be unanimous or not go at 
all. Their action has evoked indignant protest, not 





only from the secular press and from the clergy 
in other parts of the country, but from their asso- 
ciates in the city of Chicago itself. These have 
not been ineffective ; and last Monday, with but two 
dissenting votes, the same body passed resolutions, 
not merely of sympathy for the widow, but of 
honor for the preacher, the patriot, and the man. 
A resolution passed unanimously by the evan- 
gelical clergy of Indianapolis declared that Mr. 
Beecher was mourned by the good of five conti- 
nents. This is true. There has not been since the 
death of Abraham Lincoln, at least, any so eloquent 
testimony to the presence in human hearts of that 
love which, as we draw nearer to eternity, seeks to 
know the best in man and to bury all animosities in 
the grave of the dead. The petty ecclesiastical in- 
tolerance of the few men in Chicago who could see 
nothing to be admired in a theological opponent, and 
no call for sympathy in the sorrow of his widow and 
his friends, has only served to emphasize the fact that, 
with this one exception, the universal Church, Prot- 
estant, Catholic, and Jewish, have combined in 
sympathy for the afflicted and in honor for the 
life which has come to its peaceful end. 


We have received from the District Secretary of 
the American Board at Chicago a printed circular 
bearing the signatures of prominent clergymen and 
laymen of both parties in the Congregational denom- 
ination growing out of the gathering of corporate 
members of the American Board in Ohicago last 
December. This report makes the following state- 
ment: ‘‘The last annual report of our District 
Secretary shows that the rapid increase of contribu- 
tions in other years has been suddenly arrested. 
For the past three years there has been practically 
no advance. Indeed, leaving out the receipts which 
come through the Woman’s Board, the gifts from the 
churches have actually fallen off several thousand 
dollars. Meanwhila the strength of our churches in 
numbers and wealth, and, we would gladly believe, 
in aggressive piety, has steadily increased.” The 
paper inquires into the cause for this surprising condi- 
tion of things, and attributes it in part to the trans- 
fer of contributions to the Woman’s Board and to 
the vastly increased pressure of the home need. As 
our readers know, we think there are other and more 
serious causes contributing to this decline in contri- 
butions to the American Board ; that it is the fore- 
runner and the warning of what is likely to happen 
if the friends of the Board do not find some wise 
method to secure the unity of its membership and 
the co operation of ail its constituency. How- 
ever this may be, we heartily indorse the sugges- 
tions and recommendations of this paper. We urge 
all Congregational pastors who take The Christian 
Union to do what in them lies to furnish their 
churches and congregations with information con- 
cerning the missionary work, to make their churches 
participators in that work, be the contributions never 
so small, to secure, if possible, ‘‘some gift of love 
for this work from every member,” and to push for- 
ward the discussion of the question in State and 
local bodies ‘‘ of a very active and responsible agency 
on the part of corporate and honorary members in 
each State.” The work of foreign missions is the 
work of the Lord Jesus Ohrist, and division of opin- 
ion in the followers of Christ must not be permitted 
to prevent a vigorous pushing forward of that work 
in allegiance tohim. Even if the results of present 
discussions should finally be such as to forbid the 
cordial and equal co-operation in the work of the 
Board of all its constituency, those who are driven 
off from it should see to it that their contributions to 
this work do not cease until they have found some 
other channel in which to push forward the kingdom 
of God. 


The appointment of Captain A. W. Greely to the 
position of Chief Signal Officer and his simultaneous 
promotion to the rank of Brigadier General is a de- 
served recognition of his executive and scientific 
capacity, and will be taken in part by the people at 
large as a well-earned reward for the heroism dis- 
played by him in his famous Arctic expedition. As 
we have said before, not the least of Lieutenant 
Greely’s claims to praise in that expedition was the 
devotion with which he clung through suffering and 
privation to the carrying on and recording of the 
scientific investigations which formed so great a 
part of the design of the Government in sending out 
the party. It is agreat pity that Congress conld not 
at the same time have further improved the Signal 
Corps service by detaching that branch altogether 
from the War Department, The reasons for this are 





plain enough. It was an accident rather than de- 
liberate purpose that first made this department a 
branch of the army, and it has now so clearly risen 
from the position of an experiment to that of an im- 
portant and extensive service that it surely should be 
removed from its present petty restrictions. The 
objection brought sgainst the transfer by Senator 
Edmunds—‘‘ that the only way to have an effective 
organization is to have it under military control, so 
that a man cannot resign because he gets m‘ffed 
about something, but must do his duty ’—has little, 
if any, force. 

The death of Captain James B. Eads, the great 
naval constructor and civil engineer, ends a typical 
American life. It is not necessary here to discuss 
the feasibility of Captain Eads’s ship railway scheme 
for carrying vessels from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
across the Isthmus, nor the question whether his 
work at the mouth of the Mississippi will remain 
absolutely successful. In both these matters the 
final test must be that of time; in the latter case, 
certainly, the system of jetties has already proved 
of enormous benefit in navigation. The point, 
however, brought out by his death is the old 
but ever forcible lesson of the reward of energy, 
enterprise, and ingenuity. Beginning as a poor lad 
with a strong taste for mechanics and engineering, 
he, by boldness and persistence, carried out in the 
face of the most determined opposition some of the 
most important engineering works of our generation, 
notably the great steel bridge over the Mississippi at 
St. Louis (the largest of its kind in the world) and 
the jetty system of which we have already spoken. 
His death removes a man of iron will, of extraordi- 
nary pluck, and of high rank in his profession. Like 
other great inventors, he was at one time considered 
a visionary, but lived to convince his critics that 
some, perhaps all, of his schemes were as practical 
as they were original and stupendous. 





The Democrats of the special committee upon the 
coal strike appointed by the New York Assembly 
have submitted a minority report. It not only in- 
dorses the principle of labor unions, but says: ‘‘ The 
value of the restraining influences of organization 
was shown in the recent strike. The admonitions 
in regard to violence and intemperance were re- 
garded; what ten years ago would have degener- 
ated into a riot was conducted in a peaceful and 
orderly manner.””——-The Labor Committee of the 
Connecticut Senate has reported unfavorably the bill 
abolishing the factorizing of wages. Instead of 
recognizing that exempting the wages of a laborer 
who is in debt merely corresponds to exempting the 
homestead of a property owner, the Committee em- 
phasizes the necessity of protecting tradesmen. It 
very sensibly recommends that in an action to attach 
a laborer’s wages the legal fee shall hereafter be lim- 
ited to two dollars. This would put an end to the 
worst phase of the present system of factorizing. — 
The counsel for the convicted Anarchists, in his brief 
before the Supreme Court of Illinois, argues that 
those who made socialistic speeches in Chicago are 
no more responsible for the throwing of the bombs 
than were those who made Republican speeches’ thirty 
years ago responsible for John Brown’s raid. The 
counsel is an old-time Abolitionist. ——The ten-hour 
bill has finally passed the Maine House of Representa. 
tives, but it was so much amended that its applica- 
tion is practically limited to boys under sixteen and 
girls under eighteen. ——Oarroll D. Wright has sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Interior his report 
upon prison labor. The report adds that out of 
64,000 convicts in the country 45,000 are engaged in 
productive labor. The value of the work done by 
tnese 45,000 is $28,000,000 per annum. It would 
take 35,000 free laborere to produce the same quan- 
tity of goods inthe same time. The report says that 
the employment of convict labor has not resulted in 
depressing wages except in certain industries ina 
few localities. In dealing with prison labor the 
report recommends the public account system as the 
best.——There is only one thing that tends to recon- 
cile us to the mistake of the Governor of Connecti- 
cut in failing to reappoint as Labor Oommissioner 
Professor Hadley, whose reports had won for him a 
national reputation. That is, that he is now men- 
tioned as a not improbable member of the Inter-State 
Commission. He is a better authority on the railroad 
problem even than on the labor problem. 


The management of a co-operative factory is 
a much more difficult matter than the management 
of a co-operative store. This fact is strongly brought 
out by the recent report of the co-operative societieg 
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of Great Britain, published in ‘‘ The Age of Steel.” 
The cooperative stores in that country have now 
reached the number of thirteen hundred, while the 
co operative factories number but forty seven. It is 
true that one factory means a much larger investment 
of capital than one store, yet ‘he business transacted 
by the stores amounts to $115,000,000 per annum, 
while that of the factories amounts,to but $9,000,000. 
Most of the successful factories have been started by 
associations of the wholesale stores, and the goods 
manufactured are largely sold to these stores. The 
factories belonging to the wholesale societies are con- 
ducted upon what is called the federated plan ; that 
is, the surplus profits are divided, not among the 
workmen, but among the stores purchasing the goods 
produced. By this means the factories become surer 
of their market and furnish cheaper goods to the 
consumer. But the plan has one weakness: the 
individual hand in the factory is given too little 
interest in the success of his establishment. He is 
always paid the highest market rate of wages, and 
care is taken that his work shall be conducted under 
healthful and pleasant conditions, but his pay re- 
mains the same whether the profits are great or small. 
In order to avoid this defect many of the co-operators 
are urging the ‘‘ individualist plan ” of co-operation. 
By this most of the profits over and above a fixed 
interest on the capital invested are distributed 
among the factory workmen in proportion to their 
wages. This plan has met with eminent success in 
several cases where a high grade of workmen have 
inaugurated it. For instauce, the ebden Fustian 
Manufacturing Society was commenced seventeen 
years ago bya few fustian cutters, who began by 
saving threepence a week in order to provide a 
mutual benefit fund. Wnen their accumulations had 
reached a certain amount they decided to buy their 
own fustian and work upon it during their evenings. 
Very s002 they weretheirown men. Gradually they 
added new departments to their work, and io 1874 
purchased a factory costing thirty-five thousand dol- 
lars. Last year their profits were fifteen thousand. 
The whole history of co operation shows that its 
success depends vastly more upon the character and 
intelligence of the co-operators than upon any external 
conditions. 

The last publication of the American Economic 
Association is entitled ‘‘ Co-operation in New Eng- 
land.” The author, Mr. E. W. Bemis, begins his his- 
tory of the movement with the ill fated Brook Farm 
experiment of 1842-6. This experiment he holds in 
higher esteem than has been usual among writers. 
He says very truly that it was the offspring of that 
world-wideenthusiasm for social amelioration which 
in France gave birth to Fourierism and in Eogland to 
the Rochdale Pioneers. The failure of the Brook Farm 
Community did not prevent those who were inter- 
ested in it from continujng their social agitation and 
exercising an influence upon the subsequent devel. 
opment of co-operation. The next experiment was 
started the year succeeding the failure of the first. 
It began among humbler people, and was inaugurated 
without flourish of trumpets. It was called the Work- 
ingmen’s Protective Union. It was in part a temperance 
society whose members banded together for the pur- 
pose of buying goods for themselves at wholesale 
rates, establishing what were called dividing stores. 
In sales to non-members prices were kept as near 
cost as was possible. For many years the union 
was very successfol. In 1852 it consisted of over 
400 branches. ‘‘No sooner, however,” says Mr. 
Bemis, ‘‘did success seem assured than union 
was changed into disunion, and bitter dissensions 
took the place of harmony. There were too many 
self-important members, and there was lack of that 
due subordination and unhesitating obedience which 
is necessary to success in co-operation.” Mr. Bemis 
thinks that to-day, owing to the discipline of the 
labor organizations, workingmen’s co-operative so- 
cieties are not so apt to fail on this account. The 
other reason for the failure of this society was its 
attempt to sell at cost prices. This engendered fierce 
competition, and rival stores would often sell certain 
lines of goods at Jess than cost in order to break down 
the claim that the union stores were underselling 
them. It is impossible here to recapitulate the history 
of the succeeding co-operative enterprise further than 
to say that the movement seems stronger to day than 
ever before. The co-operative banks, or building and 
loan associations, of New England are computed to 
have assets amounting to $3,500,000; the capi- 
tal of the fifty-three co-operative stores from which 
reports were obtained is about $140,000, which 
is turned over” twelve or thirteen times a year; 


that of the companies engaged in productive 
co-operation amounts to about $300,000. The 
generalizations at which Mr. Bemis arrives from 
his study of the movement in New Eogland are 
sensible and valuable. They are as follows: the 
amount of stock held by any one member should be 
limited to a few shares; there should be voting 
equality among all stockholders ; a greater percent- 
age of dividends should be given to stockholders 
than to outsiders; expenses should never exceed 
eight per cent. of the trade ; all goods should be 
sold at market prices, and exclusively for cash. This 
last principle especially seems to be indispensable to 
successful co operation. 





The Detroit ‘‘Tribune” has been seeking the 
opinions of the men of Michigan on the temperance 
issue, with this result, that nearly all desire to see 
some temperance reform, but a majority believe it is 
nct to be sought for in absolute prohibition. Thus 
far public sentiment has not been able to assert itself, 
and has, indeed, not clearly known what to assert ; 
for it is groping about for aremedy. When the 
issue is made up between prohibition and free rum, 
all good men prefer the former; to ascertain what 
the judgment of the best men in the community 
really is, the issue should be atrilemma, not a dilem- 
ma: not prohibition or nothing, but prohibition—re- 
striction—free liquor. Inthis State the High License 
bill is likely to come before the Legislature for pos 
sibly decisive action this week. The Republican 
patty having made it a party measure, it will probably 
secure substantially the united vote of the party. Its 
danger is from amendments. No friend of the meas- 
ure ought to vote for any amendment that has not 
been previously considered and agreed upon by those 
who have proved themselves to be friends of the 
measure. If the liquor interest succeeds in defeating 
this bill, which is by no means impossible, it may ex- 
pect next year a measure which it will like less. The 
temperance tide is rising, and will not ebb. 


GENERAL News —Pierre Jean Beckx, the old Gen- 
eral of the Jesuits, has died at Rome in his ninety- 
third year.—The American Legation in London 
promptly denies and disproves the allegation that it 
has been trafficking in the designs of the English 
Admiralty. Woman suffrage bills have been de- 
feated the last week in New York and Maasa- 
chusetts. Earthquakes have again been felt 
in Italy, and also in Paris, where something 
like a panic took place.——The Cleary jury is still 
(Tuesday) incomplete.——The so-called Sully deal 
with Mr. Garrett for a controlling influence in Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad stock has fallen through. —— 
The ocean yacht race between the ‘‘ Ooronet ” and 
the ‘‘Dauntless” began on Saturday.—M. de 
Lesseps has been lionized in Borlin the past week. 
——Five new Oardinals have been created. ——News 
has been received from Emin Bey to the effect that 
he attempted to escape in November last, but was 
forbidden to pass through Uganda. 


THE MEANING OF IT. 


F a stranger from some other land, to whom 
American history was wholly unknown, could 
have looked upon this country during the last week, 
we can imagine him asking with interest concerning 
the distinguished position, and yet more distinguished 
services, of the dead. He would have seen the coffin 
lying embowered in flowers, while nearly one hun- 
dred thousand citizens passed by to look upon the 
well-known face. He would have seen these citizens 
in a line extending at times over half a mile from 








] the church doors, waiting patiently in the cold March 


winds, and moving slowly forward for this last look. 
He would have seen the public buildings draped, 
the flags at half-mast, the offices and stores closed, 
the municipal government suspending its ordinary 
functions, the Board of Aldermen of the city and 
the Legislature of the State adjourned; he would 
have seen, simultanevusly with the funeral services 
in the one large church, services held in five neigh. 
boring churches, packed to their utmost capacity, 
and thousands turned away unable to find entrance 
at either one; he would have seen the press of the 
country employing its resources to bring its readers 
near the scene of mourning by graphic description 
of details:of scenes and incidents; he would have 
heard prayers for the family, the church, the 
nation, in almost every pulpit, and eulogies in 
mapy; he would have seen a gathering without 





precedent to honor the dead, by representatives of 
every religious faith—Oalvinistic and Arminian, 








Independent and Episcopalian, Orthodox and Liberal, 
Catholic and Protestant, Gentile ar.d Jew, on the same 
platform. ‘‘ For whom,” such aspectator might have 
asked—‘‘ for whom do you mourn? What office did he 
hold?” None in either Church or State. He was the 
simple minister of an independent church, in which 
he had no greater power than that of the humblest 
member—the power ofa single vote ; in a denomina- 
tion which knows no hierarchy, which could confer no 
bishopric or eldership upon him, for it had none to 
confer. What battle, then, had he fought, what 
great victory won? None. He was aman of pacific 
nature; his moods and his methods were those of 
peace. Theonly military office he ever held was that 
of chaplain to a regiment of State militia—and even 
as chaplain he never saw service in the field. Per- 
haps, then, he has made some great invention, or 
some great discovery—has built a highway of steel 
spanning the continent ; or covered the continent 
with a network of wires, making communication 
almost as instantaneous as thought; or married 
two continents with an electric ring. No! He was 
neither mechanician nor inventor. He added nothing 
tothe world’s wealth ; he could not even take care 
of his own. Though his fertile brain might have 
easily won for him any office, it never did ; though 
it might have won for him great wealth, and did, 
almost despite himself, pour afflaence into his lap, he 
lived and died, in ample comfort indeed, but without 
what the great metropolis calls wealth. ‘‘ For 
what, then,” our puzzled spactator might at last ask 
us—‘‘ for what, then, do you s9 honor this man who 
held no office in Church or State, exercised no po- 
litical power, fougbt no bloody battle, wrung from 
the earth for himself or his community no hard 
earned wealth—this simple Puritan parson ?” 

What is the answer? For what does the whole 
Nation honor him? For what do men of all races, 
creeds, classes, parties, crowd, with tears more 
honoring than words, near to his coffin—with an 
honor so nearly universal that silence is far more 
conspicuous than speech? For what he taught, and 
for what he was, the Nation honorshim. This great 
mourning is a Nation's unconscious tribute to the 
value, the incomparable value, of truth and of love. 
He has given his country—what? Words; mere 
words. What Oarlyle gave, and yet perpetually 
heaped scorn upon. He was only a talker ; sometimes 
with the pen, mostly with the voice. Words, mere 
words ; that tremble on the air for the moment and 
then sre gone. But for this gift of words we honor 
him as great among the great givers of the nineteenth 
century. For words, mere words, may be the trans- 
mitting instrument of great thoughts and a great 
love ; and no gift isso great as a great thought and 
a greatlove. None is so immortal. 

This is not a materialistic age. It places high 
value on the immaterial and the spiritual—if it be 
true, and real, and free from the falsity of mere 
sentiment and the more odious falsity of cant. A 
Vanderbilt whose executive genius has opened a 
continent to civilization, and whose beneficent labors 
have furnished uaunumbered thousands with in- 
dustry and homes, the Nation suffers to be borne to 
his burial without a tear. A General Grant, whose 
sword has won for a Nation its liberty and preserved 
for a Nation its life, is accompanied to his grave by 
a Nation’s mourning, testified to by a magnificent 
pageant and by a silent onlooking reverence and 
gratitude. But the tears of the Nation, the sense of 
personal bereavement, the loneliness which always 
follows a personal loss—these are reserved for the man 
who taught, as no other man of this century taught, 
the truth that God is love, and who did more than any 
other man of this century to bring men near to God in 
love, aud in love to bring men near to each other. The 
world reserves its greatest honors, its deepest love, 
for the men who sei Ve it in the spiritual realm, who 
teach it the meaning of life and of liberty, who fur- 
nish it with new sources and springs of faith and hope 
and love, who bring it nearer to God and to the 
invisible and eternal realm: for its Paul, #s Augus- 
tine, its Luther, its Wesley, its Beecher. For these 
it rears its most enduring memories—monuments as 
unmaterial as the services it celebrates. 

This is the great service Mr. Baecher has rendered 
his age. He has perceived with profounder spiritual 
insight, and taught with more glowing and soulful 
eloquence, than any preacher siuce the days of Paul 
the meaning of the two most sublime words in lan, 
guage—God and Love; for he has seen and taught 
that God is love. In the memory of this service allthe 
errors that accompanied it will be forgotten : in the 
glory of this service the glory of all his other service 
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will be dimmed and extinguished. He will be re- 
membered as the prophet who led the children of the 
Puritans out of the bondage house of law into the 
liberty of the sons of God in the adoption of love. 
His critics are right in saying that he has led a 
great departure from the faith of the Puritans. He 
has; and no one can ever lead their descendants 
bazk again. It would be easier to fasten anew the 
fetters on the wrists of the slaves whom he helped to 
make free than to forge anew the manacles on the 
mind which his burning eloquence melted and dis- 
solved forever. His infiuence will not die with him. 
The alabaster box is broken ; but the perfume fills 
the continent with its fragrance. 








MONEY IN ELECTIONS—THE EXACT 
FACTS. 


O amount of argument or rhetoric could plead 

so strongly for political reform as the dis- 
closures made by City Chamberlain Ivins in his 
paper before the Commonwealth Club of New 
York. Mr. Ivins has been in the midst of prac- 
tical politics for fifteen years, and, as he says, has 
**been able to study closely almost every whcel or 
bolt of the political machine.” All that he said has 
been indorsed by ex-Mayor Grace, and may there- 
fore be regarded as unquestionably true. 

In the first place, Mr. Ivins gave a statement of how 
much each election in New York costs the city and 
the National Government to pay the necessary ex- 
penses at the polling-places. The number of men em- 
ployed at these 82 posts last November was 9,600. The 
expense to the city was $222,500 ; the expense to the 
National Government was $68,500. The latter item 
Was unusually small, since the present Administra- 
tion employed but two United States Marshals in 
each election district, and limited the time of service 
to two days. Formerly from ten to twenty marshals 
were employed, and pay was given for five days’ 
services. ‘* These places,” says Mr. Ivins, ‘‘ have 
heretofore always been treated as party patronage, 
and the money has been distributed accordingly.” 

But these expenses are but the beginning of the 
tax which is levied upon the city at each election. 
There are in this city, as every one knows, three 
great political organizations—the Republicans, the 
County Democracy, and Tammany. Each of these 
has a leader in each of the twenty-four Assembly 
districts, and each leader has his captain and workers 
at the polling-places under his charge. Of these 
polling places there are 892. Each organization 
endeavors to take care of its district leaders by 
giving them places in the city government. Last 
year the salaries paid them out of the city treasury 
amounted to $330,000. This was an average of 
$4,750 apiece for the seventy-two leaders of the three 
organizations. These leaders in turn try to provide 
places for their subordinates. In doing this they 
manifest a singular esprit de corps as politicians. 
Party differences are in large measure ignored, and 
the Republican leader, for instance, finds places for 
his Democratic friends and coadjutors, reminding one 
of the old proverb that ‘‘there is honor among 
politicians.” 

Mr. Ivins sets forth very clearly how it happens 
that the machines obtain their enormous power. He 
shows that it results almost entirely from the present 
law, or lack of law, regarding the printing and distri- 
bution of tickets. Each organization prints and dis- 
tributes its own tickets, and each officer is voted for 
upon a separate ticket. The district leaders are 
practically able to bunch the tickets in whatever way 
they wish, and may even refuse to have them dis- 
tributed at all. Many of the Assembly district lead- 
ers in the three organizations are able to live 
throughout the entire year on their income derived 
from the handling of the tickets. 

After narrating how politics pays the workers, Mr. 
Ivins tells how much it costs the candidate. Here 
he confines himself to the ‘‘minimum assessments,” 
which are as follows : 

Two Aldermanic candidates at $15 per district for 


Se MEE gs ond cospibbsvebas pee eesbashece ioe $24,360 
Two Assembly candidates at $10 per district for 812 


Two candidates for Senate or Congress at $25 per 
sis cabin Hn dads kosbbindboaseses t 

Four candidates for Judgeship at $10,000......... on 

Two candidates for Mayor at $20,000 

Two candidates for a county office such as Sheriff, 
County Clerk, or Register at $10,000 

Two candidates for Comptroller at $10,000 

Two candidates for District Attorney at $5,000 


40,600 





In this way a sum is provided to pay an average of 
forty-six workers in each election district, so that 
there are on election day a total of 45,475 employed 
in political work! One-fifth of all the voters are 
under pay ! 

Ex Mayor Grace, in commenting upon the facts set 
forth by Mr. Ivins, said that in former days this enor- 
mous corruption fund was greatly increased by the 
assessment of office-holders as well as of candidates. 
At present, owing to the introduction of civil service 
reform, these office-holders ‘‘are no longer in the 
position where they were obliged in self-defense to 
contribute, because their offices were contingent on 
the success of their party. No one party holds all 
the offices in a department, consequently a systematic 
assessment is impossible. Office-holders need only 
contribute as they desire.” 

With reference to his own assessments, Mr. Grace 
said that he paid $30,000 to the different Democratic 
organizations in addition to what he paid out 
privately in sending vest-pocket tickets to every voter 
in the city. With reference to the remedies for the 
present evil, he said, very sensibly, that the expendi- 
tures of candidates must be limited by law, and the 
State must provide for the printing and distributing 
of tickets. 

Mr. Ivins, in a paper published in the ‘‘ Evening 
Post” of last Saturday, gives the details of the English 
law under which these remedies have been applied, 
with the remarkable effect of reducing the expendi- 
tures at the general elections from £15,000,000 in 
1880 to less than £4,000,000 in 1885. Under these 
English laws it is only necessary for any ten persons 
who desire to vote for a candidate for a municipal 
election to make a certificate to that effect. When 
such a certificate is filed with the proper officer 
it becomes his duty to print the name of such candi- 
date upon the common ballot. This ticket being thus 
printed and distributed at the public expense, and 
the names of all candidates alike coming before every 
voter with perfect impartiality and absolute fairness, 
the machine loses its value and its power. With refer- 
ence to the expenditures of candidates, the English 
law is comprehensive and severe. It not only forbids 
bribery, but it forbids ‘‘treating” and ‘‘ undue 
influence.” 1t defines all of these terms in a manner 
which precludes the very appearance of evil. The 
provisions against undue influence are iron-clad and 
steel-riveted ; and not only are they so on paper, but 
they have been enforced to the letter. Landlords 
who are candidates have found it extremely hazard- 
ous to make new contracts with their tenants during 
the electioneering seasons. In order that the laws 
may thus be enforced there is a provision that in the 
trial of election cases no witness is excused from 
answering any question relating to any offense con- 
nected with an election on the ground that the 
answer might tend to incriminatehim. The full and 
free testimony of the witness is further secured 
by a provision that this evidence cannot be used 
against himself in a criminal proceeding. The amount 
which a candidate for Parliament may expend is 
limited to a sum extremely small in comparison with 
the expenditures of our Congressional candidates, 
and still smaller in comparison with the expenditures 
formerly customary in England. Both the candidate 
and his agent are required to make oath that their 
expenditures have not exceeded the legal limit. Still 
another provision of the law enjoins that no premises 
on which the sale of intoxicating liquors is author- 
ized, or wherein any kind of refreshment is supplied, 
shall be used as a committee room. This law 
brings about a state of affairs which is in sharp con- 
trast with that in New York Oity, where, according 
to Mr. Graham, 500 out of 800 primaries are held in 
liquor saloons. 

The remedies which have been incorporated into 
the English law have been successfully adopted in 
Australia. It is often difficult to transplant a politi- 
ical institution, but these laws against bribery and 
corruption abroad were directed against exactly the 
same evil as exists among us. The evil in England 
was earlier and greater than among ourselves, there- 
fore remedy came sooner. To object to the remedy 
because it is English would be as absurd as to object 
to the steam-engine because it, too, is English. A 
practical people gladly adopts an institution whose 
practical success has been demonstrated. Both in 
England and Australia these laws were proposed by 
the democracy as a blow against the power of the 
moneyed classes. So long as money has its present 
power in American politics, so long as each party 
must have an army of paid workers at the polls, so 
long will we have, not government by the people, but 





government by and for the machine, with offices for 
sale to the highest bidder. 








INDUSTRIAL FREEDOM. 


T is a somewhat remarkable fact that men will 
discuss everything except the principle upon 
which the decision of the question ultimately de- 
pends. That they either refuse to recognize or else 
take for granted. The theoretical foundation of the 
present industrial discussion is: What constitutes 
freedom ? Only after some great disturbance, like the 
recent Southwest difficulty, will the great majority of 
economists recognize that this is the heart of the 
problem ; while, once it is recognized, the majority 
will still define it in a way that assumes the whole 
point at issue. The orthodox theory on this matter 
is, of course, that freedom is the right to do just as 
one pleases. provided that he do not infringe upon a 
similar right of some one else. The function of 
government and of organized society is simply to 
keep the limits recognized and insure that one does 
not encroach upon the liberties of another. The 
function of the State is negative, as the conception of 
freedom is negative. It is freedom /rom restraint, 
and the end of government is to see that there are 
no restraints. This general social and ethical doc- 
trine translated into the industrial sphere is—compe- 
tition without restriction, and governmental Jaissez- 
Satire. 

So deeply has the individualistic movement of the 
eighteenth century penetrated the popular conscious- 
ness that the doctrine is axiomatic to one entire 
school of political economy. It is so guiltless of any 
other conception of freedom that this whole eco- 
nomical system virtually begs the question. Yet it 
ought to be evident that this principle is, in itsel/, 
worthless. It is valuable only as supplying the 
necessary condition of something higher. Mere free 
dom to do anything or everything never got anything 
done. In the eighteenth century it had some positive 
meaning ; in most of Oontinental Europe it has a 
meaning to-day. Where privileged classes and 
hereditary monopolies guaranteed by law exist, there 
can be no advance until these are abolished. As 
long as the freedom of one is at the expense of the 
freedom of another, the thing requisite is to do away 
with the privileged liberty of one which enforces 
servitude upon another. Each must have an equal 
chance. Anequal chance is the swmmum bonum 
compared with no chance ; but equal chances once 
secured are worthless except as prerequisites for the 
actual accomplishing of something. And it is in this 
accomplishing of something that true freedom lies. 
Freedom to do anything is unfortunately freedom to 
go without work, to starve, on the side of the work 
ingman ; it is freedom to have millions of capital, the 
life-blood of trade, idle, locked up, or rendered use- 
less. Actual freedom to get something done, not 
potential freedom to do anything, is the need. Put 
from the other side, mere rights, rights which are 
negative, rights to be let alone, never helped a man 
except in comparison with a state where he had no 
rights, where he was oppressed. The rights that are 
of positive value are secured rights ; rights guaran- 
teed, not necessarily by law, but at all events by so- 
ciety and by custom. And such rights are those as 
give a man correlative claims and duties. What, for 
example, the workingman wants is not merely the 
right to compete in the open market with his fellow- 
laborer ; he wants a secured right to work, to perma 
nent work and to productive work. And until he gets 
it he will not be in any true sense free. In the politi- 
cal realm, after centuries of discussion and agitation, 
positive rights, rights which are organic and which 
involve claims and duties, have been secured. Who 
is the economist that shall place his negative ipse 
divit in front of industrial agitation, and say that 
industrial society shall not be ultimately similarly 
organized ? 

How far does industrial freedom exist at present / 
How far, in other words, is industrial society really 
organized? One member of industrial society, 
Capital, has got itself pretty well organized—so far 
as it can without including the other, Labor. The 
characteristic feature of the present economic condi- 
tion is the corporation. The corporation is in principle 
nothing but a joint stock company; and a joint 
stock company means so much capital organized for 
a common purpose. Any capital means, in so far as 
it goes, the suspension of the “‘ law ” of competition. 
A man with a thousand dollars is in command of so 
much fixed force ; he is subject to competition from 
the other owners of thousand dollars, but the man 
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who is dollarless does not compete with him. The 
joint stock company is much more a suspension of 
competition. The hundred men who own stock in 
the same company have agreed not to compete with 
each other ; their competition is only with similar 
companies. The next step in the organization of 
capital is the ‘‘ pool.” It is reported that the anthra- 
cite coal companies which pooled the other day 
represent a capital of $7,000,000. Where is the 
unrestrained liberty of competition? We bave the 
railway pools ; there is the match pool, the oil pool, 
the tack pool, and the salt pool, and so on indefinitely. 
Capital, in short, has managed to organize itself 
pretty thoroughly. What is labor doing? In the first 
place, notice the condition of a laboring man who 
is not organically bound to other laborers. Sucha 
one receives the whole brunt of the workings of 
competition. The competition of employers tends to 
lower his wages, not to raise them ; for the employer 
who can command the market is the one that pro- 
duces most cheaply, and he is the one who gets his 
work done at lowest rates. Only upon a rapidly rising 
and growing market does the competition of capital 
with capital help labor. But the competition of the 
laboring man with his fellow-laborer is just what 
reduces his wages. But employer and employed 
compete to reduce wages. The result is that the 
isolated, uncombined laborer is ground between the 
upper and the nether stone, as the history of labor 
in the early part of the century reveals. The ‘‘ union ” 
is the Jaborer’s answer to the employer's corporation. 
It allows him to handle labor as one force, as the 
corporation combines capital. To the pool corre. 
sponds the amalgamation of trades-unions, the com- 
bination of different trades in one organized force— 
the Knights of Labor, or whatever their name may be. 
To the lockout answers the strike. The ‘‘ boycott” 
corresponds in the realm of labor to the ‘‘ corner ” in 
the sphere of capital; which, by the way, renders 
rather ludicrous the efforts of those journals which 
were the first to declare the inexpediency of regulat- 
ing corners and speculation by law, and now are 
seeking to have boycotting declared illegal conspir- 
acy. The employed, in short, are beginning to get 
fairly organized. 

It is not difficult to see the meaning of the present 
widespread labor difficulties. It means that organ- 
ized capital and organized labor are now coming into 
direct contact with each other. It is just what we 
should expect to find the conflicts occurring where the 
organization is greatest—in steam and horse rail ways, 
in great factories, in mines, etc. Is this to continue? 
Is the last word of industrial society that these two 
great organized forces are to stand over against each 
other waiting any provocation for attack? The 
revolution will not go backward. The corporation 
and the trades-union have come to stay. The only 
possible solution is more organization. Employers 
are organized; employed are organized. What is 
needed is the organization of employers and em- 
ployed. The organization has only gone half way ; 
and the present struggle is the evidence of its incom- 
plete character. The logic of the movement requires 
that it be completed. When capital and labor are 
organized together, then industrial freedom will be 
a reality. This will be the work of years. Of how 
many, no one knows. Just what the outcome will 
be no one can tell. But our first duty is to believe 
that there is an outcome; that industrial society 
is to be organized on democratic principles of posi- 
tive freedom, as our political society has been. The 
next duty is to help on arbitration. Arbitration is 
the first, easiest, and simplest method now apparent 
of orgavizing the interests of capital and labor into 
ope. The next step is profit-sharing. When this 
has become generai, industrial organization and 
industrial freedom will mean something. The rela- 
tion of state and government to this question of free- 
dom lies beyond our present limits. 


COLLEGE SECRET SOCIETIES. 

MEETING of college presidents and others, it is 
A announced, is shortly to be held in Ohicago for 
the purpose of considering what measures can be 
taken to break up secret societies in American col- 
leges. We hope that they will broaden their inquiry 
and let it include another question: Oan any 
measures be taken to convert secret societies into 
distinctively beneficial agencies? We think they 
could get some light on this subject if they would ask 
it from either President Seelye, of Amherst, or Presi- 
dent Oarter, of Williams. In both of these colleges 
the Faculties have, wisely we think, undertaken to 


guide, not to repress, the secret aocieties. Most of the 











societies occupy club houses which they have either 
bought, leased, or erected, and which furnish them a 
far better substitute for a home than the college 
dormitory, which in its best estate is only a kind of 
ameliorated bachelor tenement-house. In both col- 
leges these secret societies compete with one another 
for college honors ; and the members’of the societies, 
on the one hand, restrain any one who is liable to fall 
into dissipated habits and degrade the society, and, 
on the other, stimulate to greater exertions any one 
who has a fair chance of carrying off a prize for an 
honor. The President of Amherst, in reply to a re- 
quest for information as to the practical working of 
the secret societies at Amherst, writes us as follows : 


The problem of the so-called college secret societies—secret 
largely in name—has apparently been happily solved in Am- 
herst College. No society can have a place in the college till 
its constitution has been submitted to the President and re- 
ceived his approval, and no one could remain whose infiu- 
ence had become unwholesome. A few years agoone of the 
societies became evidently harmful, and was therefore dis- 
continued, and has not since been allowed in the college. 

The societies now existing there are altogether healthy in 
their influence upon the college and upon their own mem- 
bers. Every one of them in its practical conduct justi- 
fies the high aims which the constitutions of them all 
require. They do not promote feuds or jealousies, nor, now 
that the societies are numerous, are cliques and factions 
found to anything like the extent prevailing before the so- 
cleties came in, or when they were few. The literary and 
scholarly influence of every one of them as now existing at 
Amherst is good. 

The social infinence also centering in the society houses 
is excellent. These houses are well managed. The stu- 
dents who occupy them are careful and orderly. No houses 
in the village are more attractive, and no households con- 
ducted with more propriety. The general tone of the 
college is such that any society which should tolerate dis- 
orderly or demoralizing ways would lose, not only its good 
name, but its position and power in the college. So long 
as the moral sentiment of the college remains as it is, the 
healthy rivalry for college influence will require every so- 
ciety to be on the side of good order. If any member of a 
society has bad habits, his society, instead of favoring 
these, is likely to prove one of the strongest agencies in 
their removal. The cost of erecting the society houses being 
largely sustained by the alumni, the students who occupy 
them are furnished with rooms at a reasonable expense to 
themselves. Most truly yours, Jutivs H. SEELYE. 


It is better to convert than to destroy either a man 
or an institution. 


THE WORD OF GOD. 


Perhaps I trouble you too often ; if so, consign to the 
waste-basket; though you have come to me for years, 
freighted with questions, answers, and suggestions, and I 
have always treated you as a bosom friend. But, really, 
your views respecting the Bible, together with my own 
study of the ‘‘ Word,’’ perplex me much. 

What is the Bible ? ‘‘ The Word of God’’? In what sense? 
Is it plenarily inspired? ‘‘ Progressive’theology ” a century 
ago said “‘ Yes.’? I understand The Christian Union to say 
‘*No.”* Did St. Paul write, ‘‘ All Scripture ts given by in- 
spiration,”’ ete., or, ‘‘ All Scripture given by inspiration is,’’ 
etc.? Numbers, 31st chapter, is called ‘‘ Scripture ;”’ was it 
given by inspiration, and hence profitable? You have re- 
peatedly said that you ‘‘ have no knowledge respecting the 
future which is not derived from the Bible.’’ I find it hard 
to believe that those ‘‘ fishermen,’’ etc., had access to a 
fountain of knowledge which is not open to The Christian 
Union. 

Please help a young man who has read Bible more than 
grammar ; wielded the ax more than the pen; and derived 
more profit from the Union thanall combined.  D. J. P. 

OU are sitting by a friend. He is dreaming, in 
absent-minded meditation. You wonder what 
he is thinking about. His soul is absent, though his 
body is present. Suddenly he speaks : all is instantly 
changed ; a window is open; you look through ; you 
see the soul within ; it is unveiled, revealed, opened 
to your vision. What has made this unveiling of the 
before unknown soul? A word. This is what we 
mean when we say that the Bible is God’s Word. It 
is an unveiling of God’s soul. It makes known what 
was before unknown. It opens a window and gives 
a glimpse of the before hidden soul of the Infinite 
One. Sometimes it is used more specifically, in the 
sense of promise. We say of a man that his word is 
as good as hisbond. The Bible is God’s word because 
it isthe book of his promise. Sometimes, again, it 
is used in the sense of command or statute, as in the 
declaration of the Psalmist, ‘‘I have refrained my 
feet from every evil way, that I might keep thy word.” 
In both cases, however, the word, whether of promise 
or of command, is a revealing, an unveiling, a dis- 
closure of God. More profoundly, Christ is called 
the Word of God, because life is a clearer unveiling 
than language ; action speaks louder than words. 

It is evident that the belief in the Bible as the Word 
of God does not involve belief that all its parts are 
equally valuable, or equally authoritative, or of equal 


service to all peoples and all ages, or free from all 
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error and imperfection. ‘‘ We see through a glass, 
darkly,” says the Apostle. The light is refracted 
through human minds, and comes to us mixed with 
human imperfection. The Bible is the revelation, 
the unveiling, of God. We are to study, not the 
Bible, but God in the Bible, or the Bible only that we 
may find God. If we goto the Bible for God we 
shall find him there ; as if we go to the window for 
light we shall find light there. But if we stop and 
study the Book, and forget what we have come to it 
for—namely, some better knowledge of God ; or if we 
stop and study the theological traditions which have 
gathered abort the Book, and forget even the Book, 
we shall get not much profit and perhaps a great deal 
of perplexity. We must remember that language is 
human, and therefore imperfect; that the sacred 
writers were human, and therefore imperfect ; that, 
finally, we are human, and therefore imperfect. 
When the light is reflected from an imperfect 
mind, through an imperfect medium, into an 
imperfect mind, the result will not be perfect 
knowledge. A party in the Oatacombs once be- 
came separated from their’ guide. Their candles 
burnt out ; they wandered aboutin thedark. At last 
they saw a glimmer of light; their dying hope was 
quickened ; they turned their steps toward it ; it was 
very dim, but as they groped their way it grew brighter 
and clearer ; at length it ushered them into the perfect 
day. You may apply the parable. We shall not 
know perfectly until we know even as we are known. 
Moses did not know perfectly, nor David, nor Paul. 
Even if they had, they could not have told us what 
they knew; for language is imperfect, and our an- 
derstanding of it imperfect. An Infinite God can no 
more make a complete and perfect revelation of him- 
self to finite man than a Gladstone can unveil all his 
intellectual and moral processes and all his intri 
cate and profound personality to a boy in his teens. 
Still less will the revelation be complete and perfect 
if he makes it through another boy in his teens. 
‘Tf God reveals himself,” says Professor Harris in 
his last volume, ‘‘it must be through the medium 
of the finite, and to finite beings. The revelation 
must be commensurate with the medium through 
which it is made, and with the development of the 
minds to whom it is made. Hence both the revela- 
tion itself and man’s apprehension of the God re- 
vealed must be progressive, and, at any point of 
time, incomplete. Hence, while it is the true God 
who reveals himself, man’s apprehension of God at 
different stages of his own development may be, not 
only incomplete, but marred by gross misconceptions.” 
These are weighty words ; but they must themselves 
be carefully weighed. Their true meaning cannot be 
guessed at in one careless reading. They are worth 
pondering. 

The Bible, then, is a revelation—that is, an unveil- 
ing—of God. It is not a revelation of science—of 
philology, or archwology, or anthropology, or geol- 
ogy, or even theology. It is not an articulated 
creed, and it contains no articulated creed about God 
or about divine things. It is not a revelation of 
doctrines about God, but a revelation of God him- 
self through doctrines which are partial and frag 
mentary. ‘‘ We know in part,” says Paul, ‘‘ and we 
prophesy (i. e., we teach) in part.” If we go to the 
Bible for a better acquaintance with God, as we 
might go to old family letters for a better acquaint- 
ance with father or grandfather, we shall find what 
we seek; if we go to the Bible fora complete and 
comprehensive scheme of all knowledge, we shall be 
disappointed. But even as a revelation of God the 
Bible is incomplete, and may be marred by miscon- 
ception. The misconception may be ours; it may be 
the translator’s ; it may be the original writer’s. 
But, however incomplete and imperfect, the Bible is 
always a light shining in a dark place; and if we 
will take the darkness into consideration, we shall 
always find the light. If, for example, when you 
read Numbers xxxi. you remember what war was in 
those days, and what the fate of wives and mothers 
taken in war, you will recognize, perhaps, that death 
was better than the fate that won'd have awaited 
them. A similar direction to a modern army would 
be infernal; but this direction was not given toa 
modern army. Sometimes men misunderstood the 
Voice which spoke within them; but to listen and 
misunderstand is better than not to listen at all. 
When the Voice told Abraham to consecrate his only 
son to God, he interpreted it to mean to offer him as 
a burnt offering, the only method of consecration he 
knew ; and God interp»sed, and corrected his blunder, 
and saved theson’s life, But through all the incom- 
pleteness, the fragmentariness. the misconceptions, 
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of the minds through which the light shines, and 
despite the grossness of our minds into which the 
light shines, the light is there ; and he who will look 
for the light, and not for the imperfections in the 
glass or the cobwebs on it, will fiad the light, and 
will know that the Sun is shining. If you want to 
know whether the Bible contains the Word of God— 
that is, the unveiling or revealing of God—take the 
1034 Psalm, read and ponder it carefully, put down 
in order every quality it attributes to God, compare 
its portraiture of the Eternal Father with even that 
which underlies a large proportion of modern 
preaching, and see if it does not give you a higher, 
nobler, diviner thought of God than even nineteenth 
century theology gives. Where did that thought of 
God coms from? Call it genius ; call it inspiration ; 
call it what you will. It isa revelation of God to 
the candid and seeking soul. 

We thank you for your kind words of cordial ap- 
preciation of The Christian Union. But whatever 
you get from The Christian Union, The Christian 
Union got first from the Bible and the God who is 
revealed in the Bible. Oar aim is not to introduce 
profit-sharing into industry, and high license into 
legislation, and civil service reform into admipistra- 
tion, and new theology into church life—a lot of 
disjointed and sep:rate plans, methods, or hobbies. 
Our aim is to apply the principles of the Bible to the 
solution of modern problems. The Pentateuch is 
to-day the best text-book in Political Economy ; the 
Gospe!s the best text-book in Sociology. We believe 
in profit sharing because it is the application of the 
Golden Rule ; and in temperance and not in probibi- 
tion because we believe in self control from within 
and not in governmental control from without asthe 
secret of virtue; and in Oivil Service Reform 
because we believe that the governors should be the 
servants of the governed; and in New Theology 
because we believe it is the duty of the church to 
grow in koowledge as well as in grace, and that one 
growth is dependent on the other. We are only try- 
ing to do for others what we wish every one would 
learn to do for himself—to apply the principles of the 
Bible to the practical problems of the present day. 
Whatever value there is in the teachings of The 
Christian Union lies in the fact that they are 
Obristian, that they are the Bible brought down to 
the nineteenth century. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT | 


PT HE Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s death has called 

1 forth a wealth of tribute. The Boston press gen- 
erally has highly eulogized the great preacher. At the 
meeting of the Evangelical Alliance Monday morning 
appropriate remarks were made by several] gentlemen, 
and the Secretary instructed to convey to Mrs. Beecher 
the sentiment of the meeting. Dr. A. H. Piumb said a 
few words in sffcctionate appreciation of Mr. Beecher’s 
great ability, and of the enduring infinence of his life 
and work as a reformer and preacher. The Rev. L. B. 
Bates (Methodist) classed Mr. Beecher with Sumner, 
Lincoln, Simpson, and Grant, as a potent power in our 
national affairs. Dr. A. J. Gordon (Baptist) recognized 
Mr, Beecher’s power, and claimed that he was the result, 
in his heredity, of a hundred years of culture and Pari- 
tan faith. He was a century plant. His early power 
as a reformer was due to his inheritance from Piymouth 
Rock, and his decline as a reformer in his later years, 
Mr. Gorgon thought, was due to ‘the wavering of his 
faith. He disclaimed sympathy with many of Mr. 
Beecher’s theological views, while warmly admiring his 
ability and his work in many directions. The Rev. 
Mr. Eastman, who knew him in college, said that the 
boy Henry Ward Beecher was the same in type and 
prophecy as the man Henry Ward Beecher. The Rev. 
Mr. Broadhead spoke of his kncwledge of Mr. Beecher’s 
work among yopong men and children. 

Announcement that Joseph Cook would devote his 
prelude to the Brooklyn preacher drew a Jarger house 
than usual. Mr. Cook dwelt long upon the various 
qualities and works of Mr. Beecher. He divided be- 
tween his early and later work. After exhausting his 
powers of eulogy, placing him in the very front rank as 
reformer, preacher, orator, man, he labored to Indicate 
that in his later years Mr. Beecher declined in his falth 
and therefore lost his power as a reformer and preacher ; 
that he inclined toward Universalism, and that the shad- 
ow upon bis character left painful doubts in the minds 
of many, yet Mr. Cook does not believe him guilty. 
The epeech seemed to me of the Mark Antony type, but 
failing of the Mark Antony effect. The two points 
where he was most generally and loudlylapplauded were 
in response to the remark that Mr. Boecher’s friends 
say, ‘‘ Amen did not stick in his throat,” as it did in the 
throat of Macbeth, and where he described the power of 











Mr. Beechor in England over the angry and rebellious 
audience. 

On Sunday Dr. Bartol preached a carefully prepared 
sermon. He would say nothing but truth of the dead. 
‘* The case is appealed to a higher court, to have not 
only justice, but mercy, for which we all cry.” ‘‘ Per- 
sons, not dogmas, make the world of heaven and earth.” 
* As civilian, politiclan, theologian, he was nothing if 
not on thejamp.” ‘‘I call him phenomenal rather than 
great, a phenomenon like a meteor, a breeze of emotion, 
an oratorical cyclone.” ‘‘ His ability has no parallel in 
the American pulpit to agitate and kindle the mass and 
multitude.” ‘Gold he was, but, like the California 
dust, he needs cradling.” 

‘Pardon my presumption in my delineation for its kindly 
intent. Far off and low down my life borders on his as a 
parallel line. Mr. Beecher was my contemporary, born less 
than two months later in the same year. I remember what 
was, perhaps, in Boston, his earliest speech, and how ruddy, 
even as a red aurora, was his cheek, how full of a pleas- 
ant humor his svile, into what a stainless air his orb 
seemed to ascend and shine, and wax more and more to the 
perfect day. If his sky was at times overcast, and the 
morning splendor hid, it is a change which, as the world 
and we are made, both nature and human nature must en- 
dure. But every cloud is a fugitive, all occultation is tran- 
sient, and the stars reappear. I would fain lay the leaf my 
pen traces, and aught that is true {n the sketch my imagi- 
nation pencils, amid the blossoms on his grave, to wither 
in contrast with what cannot fade.”’ 

The Rav. Robert Collyer, of New York, preached in 
James Freeman Clarke's pulpit, giving his estimate of 
Mr. Beecher as “ a preacher above all things, who was 
bound to be heard in Rome though there was no man 
or woman to stand by him or hold up his hands.” The 
Rev. M. J. Savage and the Rav. G. L. Perrin paid glow- 
ing tribute to Mr. B2echer's memory, and Dr, Meredith 
in his Bibleclass Saturday spoke a few words of 
high appreciation. 





Missionary Hume has again been in Boston, and spoke 
in the Old South Chapel Friday evening, and preached 
in the church Sunday evening. He preached in the 
Mount Vernon Church Sunday morning. I can best 
describe the impression he has made in Boston by quot- 
ing from the ‘‘ Advertiser :” 


“Mr. Hume’s style of address is very interesting. He uses 
no manuscript, nor does he seem to be uttering matter com- 
mitted to memory ; yet the langnage is forcible, accurate, 
even elegant, while the arrangement of ! hought and progress 
of statement are clear, close, and directly onward. Not a 
word is wasted, not a word is misapplied. Mr. Hume's 
voice is of moderate volume, medium pitch, and singular 
melodionsness, under perfect control, and expressive of all 
the speaker’s varied moods. His bearing is self-possessed, 
unassuming, and yet indicative of conscious strength. He 
impresses every one who hears him in the pulpit exact’y es 
he has impressed every one who has met him personally—as 
a polished gentleman, whose breeding and grace of manner 
would make him welcome in the highest social circles ; and 
at the same time a masterful man, a born leader of men, 
whose strength is consecrated to the highest interests of his 
fellow-men and to the glory of God.”’ 





Monday morning the community was startled by the 
most thrilling railroad calamity on the Dedham branch 
of the Providence road, near Forest Hills, the bridge 
giving way, and precipitating five cars down an embank- 
ment of twenty-five feet into th» rosd. The cars were 
filled with laborers, large numbers of young men and 
women, who come to the city on the early train. Thirly 
or more were killed by the crush of cars, one upon an- 
other, and some forty were seriously injured. 





A salutary lesson should be learned by the com- 
plete failure of the Cambridge ‘‘ strike.” Amonth ago 
over six hundred of the employees of the horse-car 
corporation attempted to “tie up” the road, and have 
been compelled by sheer force of exhaustion to declare 
the strike ‘‘ off,” only some one hundred and fifty of the 
men finding their way back towork. Thecompany has 
resisted all demands of the Knights of Labor committee 
and gained the victory, taking back men only as indi- 
viduals and retaining all competent new employees. 
The experiment of the strike has been costly and severe 
to the strikers. The strike in South Boston is virtuaily 
at an end, the strikers failing to gain a point. 





In Worcester County there has been a Jong and deter- 
mined contest in the shoe business. In Worcester City 
the manufacturers are determined to have ‘‘ free shops,” 
The strike has been long and persistent, but indications 
are that the shops are being steadily filled with ‘‘ free 
hands,” and the manufacturers seem immovable in their 
purpose not to do business if they cannot be free from 
the interferences and dictations of labor committees, 
In Spencer, Brookfield, and North Brook field the manu- 
facturers are gaining the day in the severe contest for 
‘* free shops.” 





Saturday evening of last week the Boston Democratic 
Bay State Club gave a grand reception to Speaker Car- 
lisle and other distinguished guests at the Revere House. 
His remarks were highly gratifying to the Club. Con- 
gressmen Springer, from Illinois, and Congressman 
Matson also made stirring addresses. 











FOR THE LAST TIME. 
Plymouth Church, February 27, 1887. 
By Joun W. CHADWICK, 


HE preacher's evening task was done ; 
The crowd had gone away ; 
Bat something pleaded with his heart 
A little while to stay. 


For him alone the organ pealed ; 
For him alone the choir 

Sang suft and low, in sweet accord, 
The song of his desire : 


‘*T heard the voice of Jesus say, 
‘Come, weary one, and rest’ ’’— 

What prophecy for him was there 
How little any guessed ! 


As lovingly he lingered there, 
Ere yet the music died, 

There came two urchins from the street 
Unfearing to his side, 


The old man bowed, and, lifting up 
A soiled and homeless face, 

He kissed it as a mother might, 
Then turned to leave the place. 


On either side the urchins trod ; 
And on the left and right 

A loving hand on either pressed : 
80 out into the night. 


Out, little thinking as he went 
That never any more 

His willing feet should inward go 
That sacred threshold o’er. 


And it was well: more fit good-by 
No genius could devise ; 

No thoughtfulness of loving hearts, 
No wisdom of the wise. 


The “little ones” had always been 
His chiefest joy and care : 

With them alone let him go forth— 
And God be with them there! 


And down the future he shal! go, 
And through the enfranchised land, 
A loving smile upon his lips, 
A child on either hand. 


IN HONOR OF THE DEAD. 


ROM the hour of Mr. Beecher’s death unt] the day 
of his burial the flags in Brooklyn were at half 
mast and the public buildings were draped in token of 
the public loss which had been sustained. Oa Tuesday 
morning the crowds about the bulletin boards awalting 
the sad announcement spoke to each other with hushed 
voices, and when the word finally came that Mr. Be cher 
was indeed dead it seemed as if each one felt that he 
lost a personal friend. Within a half-hour the news had 
reached every part of the city. Many heard it in the 
street-cara and the elevated trains, and in these places it 
was no uncommon sight to see men who were unable to 
keep back their emotion. Mr. Beecher had retained a 
personal hold in every heart he had ever touched. 

In the evening the lecture-room of Plymouth Church 
was crowded by the congregation who had come to 
mourn the loss of their pestor. The back of the plat- 
form and the steps were banked in palms and Iilles, and 
Mr. Beecher’s arm-chair was twined with roses and 
smilax. The meeting was given up to memories of the 
past, to recollections of Mr. Beecher, and to the slinging 
of the bymns which he had loved. 

The grief was such as could not be controlled. 
When the soprano of the choir sang, ‘‘ Beyond the 
Smiling and the Weeping,” women and men allke broke 
down. This high pitch of emotion continued thrcugh- 
out the service. Each sneaker had some incident to re- 
late which brought home to the people the loving-kind- 
ness of him who was now dead. 

But outside of Piymouth Church a much larger con- 
gregation mourned him. Resolutions of sympathy 
poured in from al! sections and a)] classes. One of the 
first of these came from the negroes. The colored 
clergymen of Brooklyn passed a resolution expressing 
the loss they had sustained ‘‘in the death cof the great 
friend of humanity and champion of the slave, the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher.” They expressed the desire to 
attend his funeral in a body, which privilege was ac- 
corded them. The Legislature at Albany, in a manner 
entirely unprecedented, not only adopted resolutions of 
sympathy, but appointed a committee to be present at 
the funeral ceremonies. On the day of the funeral both 
houses were adjourned. In Connecticut also the Legis- 
lature adopted resolutions expressing the sense of loss 
which was felt by the people of the State, and the pride 
with which they remembered that Connecticut was Mr. 
Beecher’s birthplace. Army organizations, business 
organizations, church organizations of every creed, met 
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to give cfficlal expression to the fact that America had 
lost its most representative citizen. 

At the home of Mr. Beecher there was no outward 
symbol that death had entered it. There was no crape 
at the door. There was no black drapery anywhere. 
Instead there were flowers. The family put on no 
mourning. Mr. Beecher had often sald, ‘‘ Strew flowers 
on my grave, but let no heathenish use of black be made 
as atoken of sorrow when I have passed from death 
into internal life.” This desire, so characteristic of 
the man, was faithfully observed. 

The private funeral was held at Mr. Beecher’s house 
on Thursday morning. Only the relatives were pres- 
ent. The services were conducted by Dr. Charles H. 
Hall, rector of Holy Trinity Episcopal Church. Dr. 
Hall had been a friend of Mr. Beecher ever since was 
tlmes, and there had long been an understanding be- 
tween them that the one who survived should take charge 
of the funeral of the other. After reading the service of 
his church, he stood for a moment to compose himeelf, 
and then, in a low voice, broken by efforts to control his 
emotion, gave his personal testimony of his love and 
honor for Mr. Beecher. He said: 

‘*There was no man in all this wide continent who was 
so dear to my heart as he who lies dead before me. There 
was no man whom I have ever met or heard of, cr whose 
works I have ever read, who impressed. me so deeply with 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. He was a man of men 
the most manly man I ever met, but he was also a man of 
God in a pre eminent sense of the word. His utterances 
were often said by those who heard him to have come from 
a great, overflowing, fountainous heart, but I belleve the 
source was even deeper than that. They came from a great 
soul. The piercing vision of his inspiration saw through the 
veils which creeds put on, and what tbat vision saw the 
tongue uttered ; it was the truth, the great truth of the great 
love of God which other preachers would fain have limited. 
I first met the great man whom we have gathered here to 
honor for the last time on earth in those trying days which 
preceded and came immediately after the cponing of the 
war. I found him the sturdy champion of the Union and 
freedom of the slaves, the stern foe of rebellion, and yet 
immediately after the close of the great war I found him in 
a new character—the stanch friend of the deteated South. 
I loved and revered this man more than any other on the 
face of the earth.”’ 

All were in tears when Dr. Hall finished his address, 
and during the prayer which followed it and closed the 
religious services. The family then gathered abcut the 
coffin, and one by one looked upon the face of the dead. 

When the funeral services were ended, the Thirteenth 
Regiment, of which Mr. Beecher was the chaplain, con- 
ducted the body to the church, where it lay in state 
until Saturday morning. The church was adorned 
with flowers as if in preparation for a great festival. 
The coffia was placed on a low catafa!que opposite 
the centcr of the church and immediately in front 
of the railing bcfore the pulpit. Behind it, as wlewed 
from the body of the church, there arose a great floral 
pyramid, beginning with a solid base of great callas, 
roses, emilax, ferns, and Ivy, which, with dashes of 
bright-colored flowers here and there, climbed to the very 
peak of the organ front just under the lofty cefling of 
the church. Around the gallerles were thick festoons 
of evergreens studded with lilfes. Tbe pulpit and the 
chair which Mr. Beecher used were all abloom with 
every floral sbade and color. Notascrap of black was 
anywhere visible, either in the church or the lecture- 
room back of it. All was bright and fresh, and sym- 
bolizing the spirit of Mr. Beecher’s piety. 

It was eleven o’clock when the body was brought to 
the church. A half-hour later {i was announced that all 
was In readiness for the people to come in. By this time 
the crowd which had gathered stretched along the street 
for several blocks. A large squad of policemen mar- 
shaled them into double line, and until ten o’clock at 
night the file of people who came to look upon the 
dead was unbroken. In death Mr. Beecher’s features 
were relaxed from the exprexsion of pain which they had 
worn during his sickness. His face was calm and 
natural, Yet the change was very great between him 
who now lay before the pulpit and him who had for- 
merly stood behind {t. The glory of Mr. Beecher’s face 
was the fact that his mobile features gave expression to 
the eoul which was behind. This glory had departed. 
Among the multitude who passed by him were people 
of every stratum in society. The majority of them were 
well-dressed women, who were willing to stand in line 
for hours in order that they might be permitted to pass 
through the church and look for a moment upon the 
dead. Among the men who on Thursday afternoon 
found their way into the church were Dr. McGlynn and 
Henry George. 

On Friday was the public funeral. In Brooklyn the 
courts, the public offices, the schools, were all closed. 
Business was in a large measure suspended. The day 
was bright and beautiful, and long before nine o’clock 
the streets in the neighborhood of Plymouth Church 
began to fill up with people. Services were to be held 
at half-past ten in five churches—Plymouth, the First 
Presbyterian, the First Unitarfan, the First Baptist, and 
the, Sande Street Methodist. In all of these there was a 





profusion of bright flowers. tad double the number of 
churches been opened, they would a!l have been filled. 
Dr. Talmage, at the Presbyterlan Church, sald that the 
Roman UVoliseum, holding elghty thousand people, would 
not have been large enough to accommodate all who 
wished to attend tke funeral rites. The access to Plym- 
outh Church was guarded by the police. Tickets had 
been issued to the members of the church and to a lim- 
ited number of non-members who had especial claims to 
be present. Only those baving tickets were permitted 
to pass through the outer cordon of police. Yet, in spite 
of these precautions, at quarter before ten the church 
was filled. Distinguished men who came later than 
this, including Senator Evarts and two professors 
from Awbherst College, had the greatest difficulty 
in securing admission. Among those who attended 
the service were several Catholic clergymen. The 
family of Mr. Beecher was not present. They had come 
to the church at cight o’clock to take their last leave of 
the dead. On this occasion Mrs. Beecher wept as she 
had not done since her affl'ction came. 

At half-past ten Dr. Hall, wearing a white surplice, 
came upon the pulptit platform. By his side sat the 
Rev. 8. B Halliday, Mr. Beecher’s aged assistant. Dr. 
Afall read the burial service of bis Church, and preached 
the touching and appropriate sermon which is published 
in our supplement. It was a great occasion. A double 
portion of the spirit of the dead seemed to rest upon his 
living friend. ‘‘The life of Christ is always unfin- 
ished ” was his theme. He touched the very center 
both of the thought and of the life of Mr. Beecher. 
When he told the closing incident about Mr. Beecher 
paseing out of his church for the last time with arms 
about the street waifs, the whole audience was in tears. 

The hymns which were sung were again the favorites 
of the dead pastor. ‘‘ Jesus, Lover of My Soul” wasthe 
first, and ‘‘ Love Divine, all Love Excelling ” came next, 
At the close of the services the hymn chosen was one 
full of joy—‘‘ Hark, Hark, My Soul, Angelic Stratns 
are Swelling.” Mr. Beecher had said only two weeks 
before that this hymn was good enough to dle by. The 
congregation was almost an hour In passing out, since 
almost every one wished to see the face of the dead. 
There was no confusion. During this sad procersion the 
choir ssng the last hymn Mr. Beecher had heard in the 
church : 

**T heard the voice of Jesus say, 
Come unto me and rest.”’ 


Outside of the church the crowd which was waiting 
to get admittance stretched along the street for nearly 
halfa mile, Aboutone third were men. Most of them 
had been standing for a couple of hours already, and 
expected to wait a couple of hours more, but they were 
not discouraged and not irritable. Mingling among 
them, one heard nothing but the most enthusiastic 
praises of Mr. Beecher. 

Early Saturday morning the body was taken to the 
cemetery, attended only by the family and a few inti 
mate friends. It was placed in the recelving vault, 
which had been covered with flowers, 

On Sabbath morning Plymouth pulpit was occupied 
by Dr. Abbott. The sermon will be found in next week’s 
Christian Union. It was the characterization, not of Mr. 
Beecher’s life, but of his thought and his influence upon 
the Christian thought of theage. Inthe eveningamemo- 
rlal service was held. It wasa union service, and perhaps 
the most remarkable one ever held. The speakers were : 
the Rev. S. H. Camp, Unitarian; the Rev. A. M Free 
man (colored), Presbyterlan ; the Rev. Dr. I. K. Funk, 
Lutheran ; the Rev. J. C. Ager, Church of the New 
Jerusalem ; the Rev. Dr. Almon Guonison, Universal lst; 
the Rev. Dr. George E. R-ed, Methodist ; the Rev. J.C. 
Roberts, Baptist ; Rabbl Wintner, of the Beth Elohim 
Synagogue, Willlamsburg; the Rev. U. D. Gullick, 
Reformed ; the Rsv. Lindsay Parker, Episcopalian ; 
the Rev. Dr. Humpstone, Baptist ; and the Rev. Lyman 
Abboit and the Riv. Samuel H. Virgin, Congregation- 
alist. There was no Catholic priest upon the platform, 
but that Church was represented by a letter from Dr, 
McGlynn, a part of which was as follows : 


“Tt isasign of the dawning’of the’better day for which the 
world has so long yearned that such a meeting should be 
possible, and that you and yours should so earnestly desire 
the presence of a clergyman of that Church w.'ch seems so 
remote and, too many would say, so antagonistic to yours. 
Foremost in the work of hastening the coming of the better 
day was the great man whose death we mourn and for 
whose work we give thanks. None o'her so well as he 
taught the men of his land and time to exalt the essentials of 
religion pure and undefiled in which we all agree, and to 
minimize the differences that seem to separate us. To him 
was given to see with clearer vision, to reveal with unequaled 
genius, and with tireless energy to make common among 
men the meaning of Him whom we all revere as our divine 
teacher, who taught of old on the Mount and by the seashore 
the core of all religions—the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man.”’ 


Such a letter, read at such a meeting, formed a fitting 
close to the services in honor of him to whom Christian. 
ity was neither a ritual nor a creed, but a life lived in 
the spirit of Christ. 





THE NEW LIQUOR LAW IN SWITZER- 
LAND. 


HE radical measure which Switzerland has recently 
adopted to diminish intemperance is emphatically 
a sign of thetimes. Switzerland is a States-rights repub. 
lic. Yetits people have become so thoroughly alarmed 
by the spread of intemperance that they have granted to 
their central Government the complete monopoly of the 
production and sale of ardent spirits. ‘‘ Monopoly” 
and “centralization” are both great bugbears to such a 
people. Yet the Swiss have preferred to set aside their 
traditional policy and face these bugbears rather than 
face any longer the increasing curse of drunkenness. 
Other experiments have been tried, but without effect. 
Among the laborers the evil is atits worst. Tolstol says 
that in Russia the devil has persuaded the peasants to 
turn all the surplus corn {ato whisky. In Switzerland 
he has apparently persuaded them to turn into whisky 
not only the corn but the potatoes—not only the surplus 
but the bulk of thecrop. The working classes, properly 
speaking, have no surplus. According to government 
reports, their food is often insufficient to sustain physical 
vigor. Yet more and more they are using their corn 
and potatoes to fire their brains instead of to feed their 
stomachs. 

Until the adoption of the constitutional amendment a 
few years ago, each canton in Switzerland framed its 
own l!quor legislation. This privilege of ‘‘ local option” 
generally resulted in the adoption of some kind of tax 
restraint. The amount of the tax imposed varied very 
greatly, so that, side by side, the systems of high license, 
low license, and no license were simultaneously in force. 
In 1884 the Federal Council made a report’as to the 
liquor statist'csjof the various cantons, It appeared from 
them that there was no especial relation between the 
number of the saloons and ths amount of drunkenness. 
For instance, in Geneva, where there were fifteen saloons 
for every thousand people, seven deaths out of every 
thousand were the direct result of drunkenness; in 
Tecino the number of saloons was ten, and the number 
of deaths but one! In short, the number of deaths 
from drunkenness seemed to depend not upon the num- 
ber of the saloons, but upon the race, habits, and occu- 
pations of the people. In the rural districts, especially 
among the Italfans, the amount of drunkenness was 
merely nominal; while inthe citles of the north and 
west there was literally what the report termed a “ gin 
epidemic.” 

The effect of high license upon the number of the 
saloons was quite marked, but its effect upon the amount 
of drunkenness was scarcely appreciable. In fact, the 
amount of drunkenness was greatest in the high license 
cantons ; but this was not because the high license had 
brought about the drunkenness, but because the drunk- 
enness had brought about the high license. This was 
the most vigorous measure that the cantons could adopt. 
In the Canton of Bern the number of drinking-places 
was so reduced that there were but four to every thou- 
sand people ; but meanwhile theamount of gin-drinking 
increased. The saloons which remained open seemed 
to sell more and more of the hotter stimulants. Potato 
whisky became the predominant drink. During the 
last two years the wine crop was a failure, and the use 
of the cheap gin was rapidly spreading among the work- 
ing classes in the rural districts. The cantons had to 
confess their inability to check the evil. The nation 
therefore, in its alarm, has passed the new law by which 
the Federal Government assumes control of the produc- 
tion of all spirits and absolutely prohibits the manufact- 
ure of potato brandy. The policy of the nation is to 
be: ‘One evil at a time, and that the worst.” Instead 
of imposing a loose restraint upon the sale of all alco- 
holic beverages, it effectively prohibits the sale of the 
one beverage which has proven to be the greatest na- 
tional curse. 

Along with this law governing the domestic produc 
tion of spirits, the Republic has imposed a prohtbitory 
tariff upon epirits from abroad. In some respects this 
is a departure from the frve-trade policy which Swi zer- 
land generally pursues, but itis a form of protection of 
which most iree traders will approve. It is a prctec- 
lion, not against forelgn goods, but azalnst foreign 
evils, 

In accordance with the new law, all the distillers In 
Switzerland are converted into Government agents. They 
are to be subjected to the strictest supervision. Neither 
potatoes nor any other unwholesome substance can be 
used in the manufacture. The entire product of the 
distilleries is bought by the central Government ata price 
fixed by law. The selling price is, of course, also fixed by 
law, and it {s estimated thatthe Government will derive a 
yearly revenue of $2 000 000. Three-fourths of this wi)! 
be turned over to the cantons, which pledge themselves 
to devote one-tenth to the suppression of intoxication. It 
is certainly to be hoped that the revenue real!zed by the 
State will not prevent its carrying on the moral work 
which it now has power todo. In dealing with such a 
matter as spirits, the taxes levied should be for protec 
tion and not for revenue, 
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HISTORICAL FACTS VERSUS CONTRO- 
VERSIAL FANCIES. 
By tHe Rev. J. Max Hark, D.D. 


HEN excited controversialists keep on main- 

talning that to hold the doctrine of a possible 
future probation for the heathen who never heard of 
Christ in the present life ‘‘cuts the nerve of missions,” 
do they rea!ly mean what they say and what is neces- 
sarily implied in their saying ? It seems to me scarcely 
possible. For all the known facts are against them. 
And even in theological controversy an ounce of fact 
ought always weigh more than a pound of theory. 

First of all, thelr proposition, if it means anything, 
must mean that the main motive of all missionary effort 
is the belief in the hopelessly lost condition of the 
heathen, through all eternity, unless they are saved by 
conversion in this life ; and the consequent pity aroused 
for them in this condition. Or else they grant that the 
heathen may be saved by their own righteousness, their 
own good life and deeds, not by faith in that Name than 
which there is none other given under heaven whereby 
man shall besaved. In either case the salvation of the 
heathen depends not so much on God’s grace as on man’s 
sympathy, zeal, and activity. 

Now, what are the facts in the matter? What does 
the history of missions show us to have been the con- 
trolling motive that led its heroes to go forth {nto the 
foreign field, there to labor, to suffer, and to die for 
Christ’s holy cause? Ask him who under God was the 
first instigator and organizer of modern missions, the 
devout and ardent Zinzendorf, what it was that impelled 
him so mightily to labor in this work. ‘Ich hab’ nur 
eine Passion,” is his reply, ‘‘und die ist Er, nur Er!” 
‘*T have but ore passion—’tis He, only He!” Ask Rob- 
ert Morrison, the compiler of the Chinese dictionary, 
and whose translation of the Bible first opened the Word 
of Life to a third of the human race—ask him whence 
came the motive that made him dedicate himself and all 
bis powers to the salvation of the Chinese, and he will 
reply, in the words oftenest upon his lips, ‘‘ Look up ! 
Look up!” Up there to God, in whom were centered 
all his affections, from whom came all his inepiration. 
‘“Go, my dear young brother,” sald the aged minister 
who gave John Williams his parting exhortation, ‘‘go, and 
if your tongue cleave to the roof of your mouth, let it be 
with telling sinners of the love of Jesus Christ!” And, 
with the love of Christ burning in his bosom, he went, 
to become the Apostle of Polynesia, winning more than 
three hundred thousand island savages to Jesus by tell- 
ing them of that wondrous love. He went, and, telling 
them only of Jesus’s love, even while their murderous 
clubs and arrows struck him down, became the glorious 
martyr of Erromanga. Ask Willism Johnson what 
considerations moved him to go to Western Africa to 
spend his life in bringing the negroes there to Christ. 
This is his answer: ‘‘ Since a Moravian brother kindled 
in my breast the love of Jesus Christ, my constant yearn- 
ing was to bring the knowledge of the Saviour to the 
heathen ; my constant prayer, O, if I could but go! 
Here am I, O Lord: send me! And when at length the 
commission came, Yea, I erled, I am ready, ready to go 
to Sierra Leone and die for the name of the Lord Jesus.” 
Ask gallant Allen Gardiner and his six noble comrades, 
whose bones thirty-five years ago were found bleaching 
on the rocky strand “ of bleak Fuegia,” what was their 
reason for laboring and dying for those degraded heathen. 
Their answer, too, is recorded: ‘“‘To serve the good 
Master, in whose name they had gone forth.” It was 
the same motive, the same lofty spirit, expressed by 
Livingstone when, after a life of missionary devotion, 
he wrote in his journal, on the last birthday but one he 
saw upon earth: ‘‘My Jesus, my King, my Life, my 
All, I again dedicate my whole self to thee.” The 
testimony of all is the same: “‘ The love of Christ con- 
straineth us.” As one of the earliest of their leaders 
sang, speaking that whereof he knew— 

“ The love of Christ their heart constrains, 
And strengthens their unwearied hands ; 
They spend their blood, their sweat and pains, 
To cultivate Immanuel’s lands.”’ 

In short, the unanimous voice of a great cleud of 
witnesses denies, both explicitly and implicitly. the 
strange and novel assumption that all missfonary zeal 
and efficiency depend directly upon the acceptance of a 
questioned and questionable dogma of eschatology. It 
denies that a deep, broad, divinely-given love to God, 
and this alone, regardless of all other considerations, is 
an inadequate motive to impel men, Christian men, to 
go forth into the great soul-harvest. It declares posi- 
tively, what is iterated and reiterated in the New Testa- 
ment, that the sole and sufficient motive of Christian 
missions is love to God—love that springeth from faith, 
that questions not nor calculates, that cares only to ful- 
fill each wish and word of its Beloved, and gladly does 
anything and endures all things if so the will of Christ 
be done. 

If more evidence were needed, we have the express 
statement of one who was at the same time the most 
efficient misston organizer and superintendent and the 





greatest theologian of the Moravian Church, denying 
that his brethren are zealous in their work only because 
they think there is no other way of rescuing the heathen 
from hell. Bishop Spangenberg, in his work which is 
still the accepted exposition of doctrine in that Church, 
writing of the heathen, of those who died before Carlst’s 
birth, says: ‘‘ Since Christ is the propitiation for the 
sins of the whole world, they cannot be excluded from 
it.” This is substantially the doctrine in recent times 
denounced as ‘‘ mere speculation,” as ‘‘ divisive and por- 
versive and dangerous to the churches at home and 
abroad,” and as “‘ cutting the nerve of missions.” And 
yet it has not yet perverted the Church which has held 
it for upwards of a century ; nor, I venture to say, has 
it cut the nerve of Moravian missions in the slightest 
degree. 

Furthermore, in the groundless assertion of the con- 
troversialists referred to there is necessarily implied a 
denial of what all missionaries have ever held to be the 
only true end and aim of their self denying labors. When 
{t is said that, if we grant the possibility of the heathen’s 
receiving a future probation, men will relax their mis- 
sionary interest and efforts, it isa Cenial of the fact that 
the whole and sufficient aim of Christian missions is to 
magnify Christ by doing his will, and the substitution 
in its stead of the lower purpose of merely rescuing the 
heathen from a future hell, from the condemnation 
under which they have unconsciously fallen. 

What an insult is this, for example, to the memory of 
Leonard Dober, the first Moravian missionary ! When 
in 1732 he went forth to the West Indies, the enterprise 
was represented to him as utterly useless and hopeless. 
Said he in reply : ‘‘ Though not a single soul should be 
benefited, and no fruits appear, yet shall I go—because 
the Saviour wills itso!” There breathed the spirit of 
every true missionary. Not consequences or results, 
not failure or success, are to be considered ; but only 
that Christ’s will be done. That is all our care, our sole 
alm ; all the rest we leave to him. Read, moreover, 
what he sald who, with three others, formed the germ 
out of which the A. B. C. F. M. has grown: ‘‘I remem- 
ber a time,” said Adoniram Judson, ‘‘outin the woods 
behind Andover Seminary, when I was almost disheart- 
ened... . I knew not what todo. All at once Christ's 
‘last command’ seemed to come to my heart directly 
from heaven ; I could doubt no longer, but determined 
on the spot to obey it at all hazards.” Why? With 
what aim? “ For the sake of pleasing the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” No mere humanitarian sympathy, no mere 
sense of moral obligation, even if there had been no 
doubt of the everlasting damnation of every individual 
Burmese, would alone have sufficed to send him thither ; 
or since then to raise the millions of money and thou 
sands of devoted men for the Board who ip its mission 
fields are doing such grand and noble work. I venture 
to believe with all confidence that the noble patrons and 
missionaries of that Board never stop to ask whether 
there might not be some other time or way in which the 
heathen might be saved ; and even if they knew there 
were, it would not make them a whit less active ; for, like 
Judson, they give their money and themselves simply 
because Christ’s last command has come into their hearts, 
which they joyfully obey ‘“‘ for the sake of pleasing the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

It is a low and ignoble aim to present Christ as only a 
means of escape from some future punishment. It 
ought to be banished utterly from every Christian’s 
mind, whether he be missionary or humble laborer at 
home. He ought to regard every mission field as old 
Andrew Fuller regarded India when he said to William 
Carey, ‘“‘ There is a gold mine in India. . . . Who will 
venture to explore it?” A soul mine, rather, fuil of 
riches unspeakable to be gained for our Christ. And I 
believe every true missionary does feel as Carey did 
when he answered: ‘‘I will go down; but remember 
that you must hold the rope!” He goes to seek treasure 
for the Lord, to win glory for the Christ; and this re- 
gardlees of the speculations of theology as to the final 
state of the heathen. 

Finally, it has been the experfence of missionaries in 
all lands that no preaching of the law, no representation 
of the heathen’s hopeless fate, 0 quickly and completely 
wins the heathen heart as the simple preaching of the 
cross and the urutterable love of Christ. The testimony 
is extant of one of the first and most notable converts 
from the Indians, the famous Delaware Tschoop. In 
graphic Indian manner his letter, dictated over a hun- 
dred years ago, tells how he was converted. First, he 
says, there came men telling them that there is a God, 
mighty and wise. ‘‘ We answered, ‘Dost thou think 
us so ignorant as not to know that? Go back to the 
place from whence thou camest.’” Then came others 
preaching to them the terrors of the law, picturing to 
them their sins and their certain punishment in the life 
to come. ‘‘ We answered: ‘ Thou fool, dost thou think 
that we don’t know that? Learn first thyself, and then 
teach the people to whom thou belongest, to leave off 
these things.’ And thus we dismissed him.” Then 
came the gentle Brother Rauch, telling them in simple 
words, with tender tones and tearfyl eyes, of the love of 





Jesus, who shed his blood even for the Indian on the 
cruel cross. Tschoop’s heart wastouched. Tears began 
to flow. He interpreted the missionary’s words to the 
members of his tribe. ‘‘Thus, through the grace of 
God, an awakening took place among us, I say there- 
fore, brethren, preach Christ our Saviour and his suffer- 
ings and death, if you would have your words to gain 
entrance amongst the heathen.” Do we need any further 
evidence than this plain and clear testimony of a repre- 
sentative heathen himself ? 

All witnesses are at one on this subject. The whole 
spring of Christian missions, their motive, their aim, 
and their efficacy, depend on nothing short of the love 
of God ; not on any hard theologic dogma, not on any 
cold theory of the future. No meaner motive than love 
to Christ, no earth-born spirit, is worthy or capable to 
inspire the highest life and most Christlike occupation 
of man upon earth. No lower aim, no possible consider- 
ation, short of the joyous fulfillment of Christ’s holy 
will, can suffice to send the missionary forth on his 
divineerrand. These alone are the true ‘‘ nerve of mis- 
sions.” Nothing elee than these c n sustain the work, 
or make it fruitful to God's glory. Only by narrowing 
and bounding the divine love within finite, temporal 
limits is this ‘‘ nerve” weakened and crippled; for 
thereby is man’s confidence in the divine justice and in- 
finite grace so far shaken. But the nerve of missions is 
strengthened the more fully men are ‘‘ persuaded 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God which {s in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” 








LETTERS TO WORKINGMEN. 


III.—WAGES AND PROFITS. 


EFORE beginning an agitation it is always well 

to know exactly what you are going to agitate 

for. Before asking for anything it is always desirable 

to know exactly what you are going to ask for. What 

do workingmen want ’—better wages or a share in the 
profits ? 

It amounts to the same thing? Oh, no! 
not amount to the same thing. Wages and profits 
are very different. If you are content to have the 
wage system continue, and all you want is more wages, 
on the whole I do not see any better way to accomplish 
that than the modern way. This is, to forma labor 
organization, keep a watch on the market, wait till the 
employer has his contracts all made, when a failure to 
fulfill them means for him bankruptcy and ruin, and 
then strike for more wages. The less notice of such a 
strike, the more likely it is to crowd the employer to 
the wall. It may be that he cannot afford to pay more 
wages ; but he may have todo it all the same. It may 
be that he will be indignant, and watch his chance to 
‘* get even” with the strikers when the market turns 
and business slackens. It may be that the strike will 
fail, aad, after standing out a week or two, the workers 
will have to go back at the old rates ; asthe pork-packers 
in Chicago did the other day, after having lost nearly 
half a million of dollars of wages. When a man, ora 
body of men, bring on a battle, they must take their 
chance of failure as well as of success, of being beaten 
as well as of beating. Even if the strike succeed, this 
method suffers under the disadvantage of being a species 
of bulldozing. It has the disadvantage of setting in 
array against each other employer and employed, and 
putting cach to their mettle to see how much they can 
make out of the other, instead of putting both to their 
mettle to see how much, by their combined industry, 
they can make for their mutual benefit. Still, if we are 
to have a wage system, with all the world’s machinery 
belonging to one set of men and all the manual labor 
done by another set of men, with the laborers dependent 
on the tool-owners for a chance to work, and the tool- 
owners compelled, by the competitions of the market, 
to get the work done for the least possible price, I really 
don’t see any way by which the laborers can raise their 
wages except by combining to say, ‘‘ We won’t work 
unless our wages are raised.” If you are contented 
with the wage system, and only want better wages, a 
strike may get them ; but if you are not contented with 
the wage system, and want, not better wages, but a 
share of the profits, a strike does not take one single step 
toward that end—not one single step. 

Good wages is better pecuniarily than poor profits. I 
want for the workingmen of America a share of the 
profits ; not because it will give them more money, but 
because it will give them more justice; and what work- 
ingmen want, or ought to want, is, not money, but jur- 
tice. It is just that they should share in the profits of a 
profitable business and in the losses of a losing business 
—though the latter is not so enjoyable and desirable a 
sharing. It is just that the products of industry should be- 
long jointly to those who have produced them, to the men 
of brawn and the men of brain ; to the tool-owners and 


he teol-users, Jt is not just that the products should 


It does 
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all belong to the tool owncrs ; and {t 1s no more j 1st 
when the product bas cost more than {t 1s worth, 80 that 
there {s no pr fit, than when {t {s worth more than {t has 
cost, so that there i: a profit. What workingmen want, 
or what they ought to want, {s what they earo  Profit- 
sharing would give them what they earn. The wage 
system sometimes gives them more than they earn ; 
often r it gives thm lets than they earn. In either case 
it is not aj ist tys’em. I do not doubt that it gener+] y 
gives them Jess Bit whether it gives them less or gives 
them wore, {t does not give them ju-tice, 

A young man starts for the West without capital. He 
borrows meney at ten per cent. interest to buy bis farm 
and stock it; he bires a ‘‘ hand” at $12 a month and 
**found ;” le purchases his food and clotaing on credit 
til] the harvest; at the end of the year he casts up his 
accounts and strikes a balance He has pald the interest 
on his money, pald his ‘‘ hand,” patd his butcher, and 
grce r, and tallor, and dres+maker, and has $1 000 left 
in bank. That r: presents his profit. Jf he has nothing 
in bank, and« ws $1 000 to the taflor, the drcs*m»Ker, 
the bu'chrr, and the g:ocer, that represents hie logs. 
Nw, it may be that the ‘‘ hand,” out of his “ $12 and 
found,” bas been able to lay up more than the farmer ; 
this is not un'r-quen ly the case His wages may be ade- 
qua‘e ; they msy even be too much. But he {s nut a part 
per; he sbares ne'ther {n the losses nor the profits of the 
venture ; !1 18 n> venture of his; he has no interest in 
the welfare of the farm; he bas no reason, other than 
bis own sense of honor, to be economical tn the work, to 
pus) d agatiort needless ¢xpenditures, to make every dul 
lar go as far as a dolar can; no reason, excep! honor, 
net to desert the farmer in the middle of harvest to earn 
‘€ $13 and found” of a ccmpeting farmer. If, on the 
con rary, he shares inthe profits, he may get more or he 
h'm and to the world’s industry in the lopg run—a posl- 
my get less money; but be gets what {s worth more to 
tin as par'ner, an interest in the business, and a share 
in its respon: i riliiles, 

It 1s important. then, that you understand clearly the 
dff-rence between profits and wages; and decile 
‘whether you want more wages or a sbare i1 the profits. 
If all you want is more wages. I see 1 better way than 
the present : work industriously for waat wages youcan 
get; work by the plece whenever you can, and 80 get 
the advantage of your ( wa superior ekili and industry ; 
watch the labor market; arrange with your employer, if 
postinle, for a sliding scale; arrange for some system of 
arbitration when ycu aod your employer diffor as to a 
fair rate of wages; organ'ze so that in case of aco: filct 
you can precent a untted f oat tocapital, which fs already 
organig-d; and, if all other plans fail—but not till a'l 
other plans have fatled—strike. Bit my obj ct io 
these letters is to show you, not aow to get more wages 
ouc of the tool owners, but how to abvilsh the wage 
system, become tool-owners yourselves, and get your 
fir share of the profits. Tots is radical ; but I have no 
faith that anything less radical than this wiil give you 
what you really want and ought to want. 

But if workingmen are to share the profits they must 
also share the losses of the world’s great business enter 
prises. They cannot take a share of the profits without 
bearing their share of the losees. This is not only a 
matter of j istice, this fs 8 matter of mathe matics. 

O ir friend the farmer at the end of the first year bas 
$1 000 prc fi which be puts in the savings bank ; the 
next year there {s a drought, some of his crops fall. he 
ruos behind; at the end of the second year he {is $390 
in debt. If he had not the $1 000 to draw on he wiuld 
have to default in his interest, and his farm would be 
sold under the mortgage. He must pay the second 
year's losses out of the first year’s profits; if he had no 
profits out of which to pay them he would be bankrupt. 
All Wwases are paid out of accumulated profits ; therefore 
be who takes the pr: fits must pay the losses ; and, con. 
versely, he who pays the losses must have tha profits to 
pay them out of. If, therefore, the workingmen of 
America are to be profit-sharers they must also be loss- 
sharers, They must accumulate the profits in the profi! 
able years, or they will have nothing out of which to pay 
the losses in the losing years. But accumulated profi: 
is capital. And so we bave reached by a different path 
the same conclusion we reached before: what working- 
men want, and what they ought to want, is to b:come 
themeelves capitalists. What they want, and what they 
cught to want, is not more wages or less hours, though 
a change fn the industrial system will bring them event- 
ually a better income frcm fewer hours cf totL—what 
they want, and what thry ought to want, {is the aboll 
tlon of the wage system ; the substitution of a system: f 
{odustrial partnership ; a share in the ownership of the 
world’s tools; a sbare in the direction of the world’s 
inc ustry ; a sbare in its profi’s and {ts losses ; {n a word, 
@ real share in the benefits it confers, the duties it in 
volves, and the ret pnalbilities it entalls, 

Tols is revolu'ton 2? I would rather drop a letter and 
say this is evolution. And by what peaceful measures 
it is to be attempted, and what reasonable hopes there 
are for its final success, I hope to indicate in future 
letters, L. A. 





ON MAUNA LOA. 
THE HALEMAUMiU OF KILAUEA. 


By Saran J. Pricwarp, 


F the ten islands compostng the group named by 
Captain Cook the Sandwich Islands, the few 
thousand square miles of lava forming Hawall holda 
within its grasp the most active known volcano: f the 
earth. The late census of the Uatted States suggests the 
possibility that we may possess {io Alaska craters and vol- 
canoes surpassing those of the Sandwich I lands; but 
as yet no foot of man has been laid upon their heights 
and no eye has gazed upon their wonders. The great 
triangle of Java called Hawali bears upon its surface 
a irlangle of mountains: Mauna Kea on the northeast, 
Mauna Hualalal on the northwest, with Miuna Loa, 
the home of Kilauea, holding the southern angle. 

Mauna La, now In terrible activity, is about fourteen 
thousand feet fo height, and it {1s up n its fisnk, at an 
elevation of four thousind feet, that the awful volcano 
of Kt!lauea. with its inner crater of Halemaumau—The 
Piace of Everlasting B iro ng—Keeps up its active fires 
f-om generation to generation. 

The visttor at this crater will behold {t as man has 
never before seen it, for it is forever changing The 
cent:al fires up‘ eave great lava cliffs around the borders 
of the Jake. At times these black ledges have been 
found to be from one to two thousand feet in wiith 
and raised to a heizht of six hundred feet from the 
horrible fiery tumult below, whose level {s ever vary 
ing A litle later, and the fires will undermine the 
black ledge. plece by plece. and tts walls, tumbling {nto 
the lake of fire, will be fused anew, and shaped fato 
mol'en waves, 

The R:v. Willism Elis clatms the honor of having 
given tothe civil'z:d world the knowledge of this vol- 
cano. His eyes firat saw ft at about two oclock on the 
afternoon of August 1, 1823. He ¢xpected to see a 
broad-based mouatain wih roughened surface, over 
which streams of lava hal taken thelr course, asd 
that its summit would be crowned with the rimof a 
mizhty caldron. Woat, then, was his astonishment 
to find himself on the edge of a steep precipice ; 
below, a vast sunken plain, at least fifteen miles in 
circumference, whose walls were about four hundred 
feet fa height. This was Kilauea; so deep that its 
surface looked to the observer like a plafo, but 
whose bed is the home of wonderful cones and 
awful seams and lava piled on lava, and over whic , 
again and agin. runs and rages I'quild fire. Tie 
great crater «f Halemaumau lay at a distance of a 
mile and a half from the observer, and below the level 
of the plata that spread out beneath the prec'pice. 
After much tofl and many fills, this outer crater wall 
was descended and the plain reached. He wiites: 
‘*The steep waich we had descended was formed of 
volcanic mat er, app-ren'ly a light red and gray kind 
of lava, vesicular, and lyfag {on borfz>ntal strata vary- 
{ng in th'cxness from one to forty feet. After walk!og 
for some distance over this sunken plaia, which in 
places sounded hollow under our feet, we came to 
the edge of the great crater, wiere a spctacie ub 
lime and even appa'llog preeated itself. Imme 
diately before us yawned an immense gulf, fo the 
form of a crescent, about two miles {n length, nearly 
a mile in width, and apparently efght hundred feet 
deep. The bottom was covered with lava, and the 
southwest and northern parts of {t were one vast fl»o1 
of burning matter, In a state of terrific ebullition, roiling 
'o and fro is flery surve and fiimlaog billows. F fty 
one conical fslands, «f varied form and siza, containing 
as many craters, rose from the surface of the burning 
lake Twenty-two constantly emitted pyramids of 
brilllant flime, and several of these at the same time 
vomited from thir fgnited mouths streams of lava 
which rolled in bl-z'ng torrents down their black, in 
dented sides into the boiling miss below.” 

The above description ts of ep clal interest as being 
the earllest given of a locality forever changing, ani 
never seen by an observer of to-day as {t was yesterday, 
or as it was on any other day by any other observer. 

This crater within the great crater, as seen by the Rev. 
Mr. Eliig on that August day in 1823, is the Hale 
maumau of K'lauea. Tae very nam», rendered {nto the 
English language, is appalling : Toe Piace, or House, of 
Everlasting Burning. 

It is interesting to note the first effect up yn the ind'- 
vidual of this Halemaumau. Mr. Ellis writes: ‘* We 
stopped and trembled. A .tonishment and awe for some 
moments renderei us mu’e, and, like statues, we stood 
fixed to the spot, with our eyes riveted on the abyss 
velow.” 

The Rov. Hiram B'ngham, whose visit occurred in 
the summer of 1830, writes; ‘‘C ming near the rim, I 
fell upon my han is and koees, awe-struck, and crept 
cauth usly to the rocky brink ; for, with all my natural 
and acquired courage, I was uawilling to walk up to 
the giddy verge and look down upon the nolsy, fiery 
gulf beneath my feet,” 
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Commodore W'!kes, who made, in 1840 as com- 
mainder of the U fed States Exploring Expedtiton, 
a magaoificent departure from Ull> for the ascent of 
Mauna La, with atrato of three hundred attendants, 
pausing at K'lauea on his way, says: ‘‘ Tne whole 
party was perfec ly silent and the countenance of each 
todivijual ex resse1 the feeling of awe and wonder 
which I felt in so great a devree myself. All combus- 
tible causes that we are acq ited with are totally inad- 
equate to produce suc} an «ff c.. N» one can see this 
and yet doubt the theory of the igneous flildliy of the 
center of the earth.” 

Mrs, Brassey, in “ Around the World {n the Yacht 
‘Suobeam,’” after describing the most «x raordinary 
walk {maginable c ver hot lavasand steam cracks, whence 
issued suff cating gases; afier many escapes f om the 
breaking of the thin crusts throuzh which came up hot, 
blinding, choking fumes, came at last to the top of 
the outer wall Her description is so vivid that 
a few words :f it are tranteribed: ‘‘ I could nelther 
speak nor move at first, but ccu'd only stand and 
g ze at the terrible grandeur:f the scene. We w re 
standing on the ex reme edge of a precipice over- 
havg ng a lake of molten fire, a hundred feet below 
us and nearly a mile across. Dishing agatnet tre 
cliffs on the opposite side, with a notse }ike the roar of 
as'ormy ocean, waves of blood-red, flery, quid lava 
burled thelr billows upon an fron-bound heatland, and 
then rushed up to the face of the c! ff1, to toss their 
gory spray bigh in the air. There wis an island on 
one side of the Jake which the fi-ry waves seemed to 
attack unceasingly with relentless fury, as if bent on 
hurling it from tts base. On the other side was a large 
c.vern, into which the burning mass rushed wiha 
loud roar, breaking down the elganile stalactites that 
overhung the mouth of the cave, and flinging up the 
Hq iid material for the formation of fresh ones ” 

{t isto the Rev Titus Can that the world {a indebted 
for the clearest descriptions of Kilaueain {'s many forms 
of magoificent motion, whether confined within tts walls 
of a thousand feet in hefght or marching relen lessly, 
a wallof burofng lava, with closed ranks mc wing down 
m'ghty trees of the f rest, filling valleys, and leaping, 
boiling still, the precipices in‘o the sea H4tls us 
‘hat he may have observed it a hundred times for it 
was within his parish, and bis misstonary tral! flinked 
{t on three sides, and yet he had never seen it twice in 
the same state. Once he saw it with only one small 
poo) of fuston vietble ; again, and he counted elghty fires 
'n the bottom of the crater. Yetagain, and the South 
Like, or Halemanmau, waa enlarged to a circult of 
three miles, andr ging as ff fi led with Infernal demons, 
At another time, Professor J D Dina having sent out 
to him a pyrometer, which he had trled mavy times 
to have dipped {n melted lava to measure its heat. he 
went down {nto Kilauea to make the test, and, after 
traveling two miles {no the crater, he thought himef 
near Hslemaumau,when a vast mound, like a tur- 
cated cone, stood {n bis pathway. Naver haviog before 
seen {t, pyrometer in hand, he started to ascend the 
mound When half way up, over the top of it came 
splashing dowa at his feet boiling lava. It {9 needless 
to writethat be did not tarry in hisretreat. Eemounted 
anextinct cone near by when lo! to his amsz-ment, 
{t was the great South Lake of fire Itself, no longer, as 
often, far, far helow, but risen to a level of about 
twenty five feet abore 1s bank, and contained by a cir- 
cu'at dam of cooled Java that had been maie by Itself 
and was three miles In circumference 

Miss Bild. in January, 1874 found K'lanea to bs one 
laze, almost divided by a lava wall. Toe helwbt of the 
{nclosiog crags was about forty feet on one side ani 150 
on the «toer. The boiling Java was ‘n'ensely activa, 
F.ve months later she returoed and found the enerm- 
passing crags raised to a helght of five hundred feet 
above the level of the crater Standing on that eleva- 
tion, the flery lava in Tlalemaumau was eighty f et below 
her, ‘‘ raging sulpburous waves and whirlpools+—a thing 
of awful subdlimtty— csompanted by fearful detonations 
and thundering crashes and st'filng gases ”’ 

Two terr{fi: outpourtogs of molten floods from Kl- 
lauea have devastated the land since 1839. There had 
been no grand erup'ion from this volcanc—which {s 
belleved to have no connection with that ten miles dis- 
tant on Mauna L19’s top—for seventeen years but the 
action had been for some time terrific, and the lava had 
risen several hundred feet in the crater, when, on the 
80:h of May in 1840 the inbahitants «f Puna, twenty 
miles from Kilauea, savy what they supposed to be a 
highland jingieon fire. This fire had been IHehted hy 
tha subterranean fl» of lava that found vent»bout 1 509 
feet below the rim of the crater. It ma’ked {ts unver- 
ground course by rendiog the strata and throwing up 
ght puffs « f steam, until it broke ground in the bottom 
of along ex fact and worded crater five hundred feet 
deep F ort+o miles more it went underground, when 
it agalathrwups j tof fire and sulpyur, covering about 
an scre. Oa its way an old cone was rent with fissures 


that emitted s:alding vapors for twenty five years. Sx 
miles more, and floods of fire pourcd out over about fifsy 
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urse underground, and it 


? ‘ 1 a terrific flood, and rolled upon the surface 
8 peed vary!og ¢ .sif a mille to five miles an hour, 
witha , contracting to half a mile and expanding to 
two u ; i ured over the perpendicular sea 
Wa irty fcot L'gh, in a sheet of burning fusion 


mile wide. Five days it was 

om its frst outbreak to the sea, which 

{as with {ufernsl fury while the flood of 
ava nto it for three weeks, 

The ¥ cre heated for twenty miles; multitudes 


of tf were killed, and the ses line along the whole 
bres f the stream was pushed out many yards by the 
solidificd lavas, and three cones were raised in the water 
white ships bad satled. Thcy stood in a line, two, 
three, and four hundred feet above the water. Tae 
length of this flow was about thirty miles, and not a life 
Was iost In its course. 
WISBADEN. 


By MApALINE DURANT. 


FTER leaving our German flat, we remained in a 
A hotel long enough to bloom again into our normal 
conditfon on beefsteaks and chops, and then passed one 
whole delightful week making excursions. At Ruder- 
sheim we visiicd a building set apart for the bottling of 
German wines. It was quite interesting to note the 
different ways, means, and ends during the process— 
the cleansing of the bottles, the diminishing of large 
corks into smaller ones, the packing iato straw coverings. 
We had one disappointment. We were not invited to 
taste a drop of the beverage. Tarowing out hints was 
of no avail. Je left the building feeling very thirsty, 
then crossed the Rhine River to Blngen—who could 
climb the “ vine-clad hills of Bingen” and not recall the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton’s charming poem? No well-read 
lover of poetry, certainly. As we sauntered along the 
roads and looked over those hills a friulein with long, 
fair hair, braided in two tails down her back, in the 
true Marguerite style, dawned upon our sight. A muz- 
zied hound followed close upon her footsteps. She 
looked so fresh and fair I ventured to ask her the way to 
a beer-garden in order to catch more than a passing glance 
of such a face. She replied in German, and smilingly 
displayed two rows of pearly teeth. Her dress being 
simple, I thought hera peasant. The next morning I 
saw her in an open carriage, seated by the side of a dis- 
tinguished-looking officer, and was informed she was 
the daughter of a Russian prince well known in mill- 
tary and court circles, who possessed almost as many 
names and titles as letters in the alphabet. Our princess 
looked more like a simple Gretchen than a person of 
rank. One very seldom meets handsome or even pretty 
looking people on the Contineat. They look strong and 
wonderfully muscular, but as ugly as original sin. As 
a rule, they have clumsy hands and feet. I think it 
was in Bonn-on-Ralne I sawa girl ‘‘ skipping rope,” and 
noticed her large feet, which resembled small canoes. 
The rope was painted black. We afterward learned 
her family were wearing deep mourning, and that ac- 
counted for the funereal color of the skipping toy. 

Oa the banks of the Rhine and in many German 
towns one often sees Lombardy poplar trees. A stately 
company, there they stand, sentinel like, in rows, out- 
side the little Catholic graveyards, on the shady side of 
a hill, or lining both sides of a street, near the outskirts 
of s town. There may they be seen stretching their 
princely height almost against the sky. Poplar trees 
are beautiful in a certain way on the Continent, and 
have a foreign and pecu iar look of thelr own. From 
Cobien!z we liad the delight of salling down the Rhine 
to Mayence on a day of perfect beauty. The deck of 
the stesmer was posiiively dotted with red bits of color, 


for s greater pert of the passengers held the scarlet- 
bound Beedeker in thelr hands. I had put a brown 
coverirg on my own book—one gets tired in Europe of 
seeing t everlasiieg red voiume everywhere. One of 
our pa pt her Bsedeker under her pillow every 
night. t e dawn of day. Our B. was always 
removed from sight, and on this particular morning was 
down devp in our traveling-bags. And now we gazed 
at a coudiess sky overhead and mirrored waters be- 
neath vie. A shining but tempered sun added to our 
enjoyment. Castles, hills, viueyards—each turn, each 
bend, on the river pictured scenes more fair then those 
we had jus! passed ; 
w fair thou art let others teil: 
20W fair shall long be mine.”’ 

To resiize we were eating on the calm, majestic river 
Was enourb to make the heart glad. One might {mag- 
ine the peorle who dwelt amid such scenery would have 
souls above ducats, Au, no! They made us pay 
eighty pfennigs apiece for peaches (about twenty cents 


in American money). We reached Mayence at the set- 
ting of the sua, passed the night in this quaint Ittle 
town, and reached Wisbaden on the following dey. 
Our botel ia Wisbaden overlooked a large equare filled 
with shrubs, trees, and flowers. Two fountains made 
music by their falling waters all night long. This 





flowery square was siluated {n the heart of the city. Oa 
each side were wide colonuades full of shopping booths 
containing articles of every description. What tempt- 
ing places were those broad colonnades—filled always 
with shoppers and pleasure-seekers from morn until eve ! 
Our own purses were empty and our eyes dazzled when 
we left the show-cases. There is a wonderfully hand- 
some Russian Greek church in Wisbaden. Its golden 
dome glistens in the sunshine, and may be seen msjestic- 
ally looming up from every quarter of the city. Within, 
it was a living picture of gorgeous color—a silent temple. 
No footsteps but our own clanked upon the stone floor. 
A rich altar-screen, with numerous figures of saints 
ona golden ground, separates the body of the chayel 
from the choir, to which tke priests and their attendants 
alone have access. Ina pentagonal recess is a recum- 
bent figure of the Russian Princess Slerebeth Mechall- 
owns, Statueties of the twelve Apostles stand on the 
eldes of this mausoleum, and at the four cornerg are 
beautiful figures representing Falth, Hope, Charity, 
and Immortality. To witness a service in this Russian 
chapel would have been interesting, but the public are 
not admitted on Sundays during the mass. 

Neroberg is a fashfonable suburb of Wisbaden, cele- 
brated for its extended view and the deep woods through 
which one passes before arriving. The forest extends 
miles and miles, always ascending, until Neroberg is 
reached on the top of a hill. The sun’s rays never 
penetrate those dense woods, so tall ere the trees, so 
thickly twined together are the branches. We emerged 
from these shades isto the startling sunshine of a 
summer's afternoon. Before us was a view of great 
extent; a wonderful panorama which spread itself 
over hundreds of miles in the distance. A great 
helght almost imperceptibly was attained, owing to 
the finely graded road. Teams, carts, and carriages 
of every description, and throngs of people in gay 
costumes, frequent the place. A fanciful stone pagoda 
is built on the summit; from its portico a delight- 
ful cutlook is obtained of the landscape. Guests 
generally patronize the beer garden, which {s pleasantly 
located near. Small tables are placed beneath the trees, 
where beer and little cakes are served. Here can one 
sit and watch the new arrivals, and bask in the summer 
sunlight. We returned to our hotel through a road 
equally beautiful in its dense foliage, and passed on the 
route a huge cave formerly the abode of seven black 
robbers. The seven were all shot in the forest two 
hundred years ago. So we were informed, and our 
grumbler believed the tale! That evening we attended 
an open-air concert in the beautiful Wisbaden gardens, 
which were {lluminated. In the middle of these gardens 
is a fairy miniature lake. Its dark waters reflected shim- 
mering aspens and nodding beeches. Snow-white lilies 
near its brink were fanned by midsummer breezes. 
The odors from a thousand flowers loaded the air with 
perfume. Surely this was a garden fairer than Hesper- 
ides, We seated ourselves on one of the rustic benches, 
and listened to the intox!cating strains of music. The 
military band was playing ‘‘How Fair Thou Art.” 
People gayly dressed promenaded up and down— 
strangers from every clime. Now softly, now crescendo, 
at intervals gorgeous storms of melody fell upon our 
ears. Among the airs which were played during the 
evening was one entitled ‘‘ The Black Swan’s Dying 
Song,” and, behold ! as I turned to look at the fairy lake, 
a black swan, with a scarlet beak contrasting well with 
his inky feathers, floated past us. I almost feared, 
when the last notes dled away into a sobbing wall, to see 
him fall lifeless under the water. No! he only paused 
a moment to hear his own emotions interpreted, and 
then sailed out of eight in dusky silence. Colored 
lanterns of every form and hue hung suspended from 
the trees which surrounded the rustic benches. Every 
avenue was filled with a moving throng. A line of 
equipages extended along the great carriage drive. 
Electric lights made dazzling dreamland of the garden. 
The shrubs and plants rusiled and kept time with the 
music in the distance, 

This was a night to be remembered forever—to be 
recalled on stormy winter nights in more northern 
latitudes, Wisbaden is delightful. Eachanting are its 
summer gardens. But how changed must all this holl- 
day be when cold weather approaches, when dead 
leaves lie ecaitered on the ground, and cold, chilling 
breezes sigh around the rustic seats, no music but the sad 
refrain of falling rain is heard, and all things fair are 
faded and desolate, 

“Dying, past, and gone!” 


We passed one happy week inthe sunshine. The 
drives, the gsy throngs, the colonnades, made this 
charming city an attractive resting place. The weather 
was delicious and ful! of sunshine. But, alas! there 
came a day, nay, a week, when it rained a continual 
drizzie, and we passed on to visit new scenes and cities. 
Let me recommend the bewitching bangles to be bought 
in Wisbaden ; also the old coins, the amber ornaments, 
the tempting array of emoking-pipes. They are puwres 
all, every one. The booths in the colonnades will take 
every penny from one’s pocket if he lingers too long 





near the garden where the fountains mako music all 
day long. 





THE DEATH AND FUNERAL OF WING 
POO. 
By J. L. Harsour 
ING POO had been my “‘ washee man” fora 
long time—more than a year, indeed ; and In 
all that time he had never failed to appear in my room 
promptly at nine o’clock on Monday morning, and 
again at six on Friday evening. 

He never disappointed me, and alwayscame and went 
so quietly, and was, withal, so faithful and obliging, 
that I had come to regard the homely little brown China- 
man as @ treasure in the way of a “‘ washee man.” But 
one Monday morning Wing Poo falled to come. What 
could the matter be? While walting his arrival, I took 
up the morning paper. The first {tem I read was this: 

**A Chinaman named Wing Poo died very suddenly 
at his laundry in Chinatown last evening. He will be 
buried at three this afternoon with the usual Calnese 
ceremonies,” 

Poor Wing Poo! Only the week before he had told 
me, in his odd Chinese way, that ‘‘in lil] (little) while I 
go to Chiny—my Chiny wife and I!ll Chiny boy there. 
Fine lill Chiny boy! I getee rich in Melfca first. Got 
muchee money ; four hundred dollee in Melican man’s 
bank—if it no bustee, eh ?” 

And now poor, industrious, faithful Wing Poo would 
never go back to the “‘ lohing wife and lill boy ” waiting 
over the sea. They mizht never know how or when he 
died, for he had no relatives in ‘‘ Melica” to write the 
sid news. 

I decided on attending Wing Poc’s funeral, and a 
little before three o’clock I went down to that part of 
Denver called Chinatown. The locality is far from 
inviting. The Chinese live in wretched little one-story 
frame or brick huts. Most of these houses have but 
one window, which {s never washed, and across which 
spiders may weave thelr misty webs at will, nor fear 
destruction by brush or broom. The floors are un- 
carpeted, unswept, unwashed. The low ceilings and 
walls are seldom plastered and never cleaned. There 
is little furniture of any kind, and all the surroundings 
are cheerless and gloomy in the extreme. Neatness is 
not a virtue with the best of Chinamen. 

The shabby little houses are built right up against 
each other, and so close to the street that it ig but one or 
two steps from the sidewalk to the door. 

Wing Poo’s house was about ten feet square. It had 
one small window, half covered with a limp and faded 
calico curtain. The only furniture in the room was a 
stove, two wash-tubs and boards, an froning table, a 
low stool, and three or four pine boxas. Like most 
‘‘washee men,” Wing Poo slept on the table. He 
probably covered himself with his patrons’ unwashed 
clothes, for bedding there was none, 

T wo or three smal! china cups and saucers and one 
or two other dishes were on a shelf. 

Wing Poo’s life in ‘‘ Melica” had been spent at or on 
that table. He probably died on it—for there he was 
when I entered his forlorn little room. 

Several of his countrymen were drinking tea and 
chatting merrily around the stove. 

At Wing Poo’s head was an earthen dish of curlous 
shape, containing sticks of punk fn a smoldering fire. 
This, I was told, was to keep Wing Poo qulet and drive 
away any evil spirits that might bo jurking around with 
evil intent. The odor from the punk pot might have 
driven away flesh-and-blood spirits ; and certainly there 
was no other kind around Wing Poo. Under his head 
were his Bible, Testament, and No. 2 of ‘ Gospel 
Hymns ”—for the poor fellow had been one of the few 
Chinamen of the city who had tried to find their way 
out of the darkness in which they walked. I learned 
that Wing Poo had been a regular attendant at Sunday- 
school, and had learned to read a little. 

About four o’clock the funeral procession formed. It 
{is not pleasant to write it, but it seemed to me that those 
Chinamen enjoyed that funeral greatly. They were vory 
merry indeed, and ran chattering and laughing gayly 
through the narrow streets and filthy courts of China 
town. The mourners were particularly joyful. The 
plain walnut coffin was put ivto the hearse without cere. 
mony of any kind before leaving the house, 

A dozan or more carriages and express wagons had 
been hired by the Celestia!s, In the first corrlage were 
four Chinamen enjoying the distinction of chief mourn- 
ers. They manifested their grief by pounding furtously 
on cymbals and a big drum, while one of the five 
scraped hard and fast on an old violin with but one 
string. This ‘‘ concord of sweet sounds” did not cease 
until the cemetery was reached. Immediately follow- 
ing the hearse was an express wagon contatning a roasted 
pig, bundles of paper with Chinese emblems on them, 
boiled eggs, sour-krout, roasted chickens, dishes of rice, 
pie, onions, nuts, oranges, apples, and a pot of tea, and 
prayers to Joss written on paper. In cigar-boxes filled 
with earth a number of small red waxen candles were 
burning. 
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While crossing a crowded street one of the bundles 
of paper rolled against a box of candles, :nd in 4 
moment was all ablezs. Great excitement and merri- 
ment ensued. The driver and owner of the wagon 
would quickly have thrown the pig and all other dell. 
cacles from the wagon had not a number of the China. 
men rushed forward and extinguished the fire. 

Following the express wagon came a procession of 
Chinamen on foot, dressed in frock-like garments of 
white and black, with wide pleces of white cloth dan- 
gling from their hats to their heels. They carried ban- 
ners of various kinds. 

Two of the carriages contained ladies in a high state 
of exhilaration. They were very claborately attired in 
{ull Chinese costume. Their hair was pasted and puffed 
and waved, and adorned very elaborately with gaudy 
flowers and jawelry of glass and tinsel. Each wore 
several bracelets, and four or five rings on each finger. 

In one carriage was & bright-eyed little boy, his emil- 
ing face against the window. A scarlet cap, with a 
tassel of gold, was on his head, and he wore a little 
frock-like garment of blue watered silk. His long 
queue was braided with scarlet cord, and tied at the 
end with a large bow of yellow silk. 

When the cemetery was reached, a great fire was kin- 
dled close to the head of the ccffin. The papers on 
which the prayers were written were consigned to the 
flames, together with a part of the provisions. 

The men, arrayed in black and white, marched in a 
circle around the blazing fire, and finally cast most of 
their mourning into the flames. 

Then the coffin was lowered intothe grave. The ban- 
ners were planted firmly in the ground, and left there 
to be worn and flapped away by wind and rain. 

To our surprise, the roast pig was taken back to the 
city, together with most of the other provisions, although 
it was the general impression that they were to be depos- 
{ted in the grave with Wing Poo, for the purpose of 
appeasing his hunger while on the long road to his eter- 
nal home. 

I afterward found in the rooms of a Denver artist a 
picture of the little boy who rode to the funeral. His 
name was Wah See, and he was at that time the only 
little boy in Chinatown. 








DOROTHY WORDSWORTH.’ 
By B. W. L. 


LIFE of influence, not of incident, has attracted, 

of late, a renewed interest. A life rejocing in the 
delight of giving, not merely resigned at being appro- 
priated, is truly unselfish. Unselfishness too often is 
forced to recognize its abnegation, even though {t arose 
in gracious unconsciousness, We forget that the pure 
essence of this rare virtue lies in the entire forgetfulness 
of self in the joy of service. 

Such a life was that of Dorothy Wordsworth, a sister 
whose {immortal love finds its memorial {n the immortal 
verse of her brother. Born at Cockermouth, Cumber- 
land, on Christmas Day, 1771, Dorothy, the only daugh- 
ter of John and Anne Wordsworth, was but six, and 
her favorite brother William eight, years old when they, 
with their three brothers, were left orphans. Before this 
event the pecullar love existing between these two out 
of the circle of children had brightened their lives. 
Now the necessity of providing schools for the boys 
and a home for the little girl began the separation 
which lasted for years. 

The poem in which Wordsworth records their early 
companionship, when he and his little playmate “ to- 
gether chased the butterfly,” and— 

‘A very hunter did I rush 
Upon the prey ; with leaps and springs 
I followed on from brake to bush; 
But she—God love her !|—feared to brush 
The dust from off its wings ’’— 


recalls the similar thought George Elliot expresses, but 
from the standpoint of the little sister : 


“‘ We had the self-same world enlarged for each 

By loving difference of girl and boy. 

The fruit that hung on high beyond my reach 
He plucked for me, and oft he must employ 

A measuring glance to guide my tiny shoe 
Where lay firm stepping-stones, or call to mind 

‘This thing I like, my sister may not do, 
For she is little, and I must be kind.’ 

Thus boyish will the nobler mastery learned, 
Where inward vision over impulse reigns, 
Widening its life, with separate life discerned 

A life unlike, a self that self restrains. 
His years with others must the sweeter be 
For those brief days he spent in loving me.”’ 


Frem across the wide gulf that separates two such 
souls as Dorothy Wordsworth and George Ellot, they 
could unite in one expression : 

‘‘ But were another childhood world my share, 
I would be born a little sister there.’’ 

1 Dorothy Wordsworth: The Story of a Sister's Love, By Ed- 

mund Lee, (New York; Dodd, Mead & Co, $1.50.) 


Except upon occasional visits during college and schoo! 
vacations, William and Dorothy were deprived of each 
other’s society until 1795, when she was twenty-four. 
William was graduated from college in 1791, and, hav- 
ing spent the next year in France amid the horrors of 
the Revolution, he turned naturally, in his depression 
and discouragement, to his sister—his ‘‘ dearest friend.” 
It was, however, three years later when they were safely 
sheltered under one roof and began the compantonship 
which lasted throughout their long lives, and of which 
a writer in ‘‘ Blackwood ” says: 

‘‘This union was so clese that in many instances it 
becomes difficult to discern which is the brother an! 
which is the sister. She was part, not only of his life, 
but of his imagination. He saw by her, felt through 
her, at her touch the strings of the instrument began to 
thrill, the great melodies awoke. Her journals are 
Wordsworth in prose, just as his poems are Dorothy in 
verse,” 

Long before this had Wordsworth recognized the 
help his sister was to him, and says: ° 

‘* She gave me eyes, she gave me ears ; 
And humble cares, and delicate fears ; 
A heart, the fountain of sweet tears ; 

And love, and thought, and joy.” 


From this perfod Dorothy Wordsworth took up the 
life she delighted in. While the testimony of the liter- 
ary friends who gathered about this brother and sister 
goes to prove her intellectual ability to take a high and 
independent place in her day, the constant tributes 
which her brother renders to her poetic insight into 
nature reveal her spirit, and the graceful clearness of 
the style in her journals shows facility in expression. 
She took pleasure only In guiding and rousing to its 
highest expression the genius of her brother. After she 
became his comrade, Wordsworth was ‘‘ the spokesman 
of two souls,” 

From their first home at Racedown Lodge, Dorset- 
shire, where they lived about two years, they went to 
Alfoxden, near Nether Stowey,Somersetshire. Thishome 
was chosen in order to be near Coleridge, with whom the 
Wordsworths had a lifelong intimacy. The year spent 
here was full of quiet joys which to ordinary minds 
would be of small interest. Long rambles through the 
country did the two poets take, always accompanied by 
the brightly appreciative young woman. An ordinary 
mortal cannot repress the hope that Dorothy occasion- 
ally wandered from her companions if it is true, as we 
are told, that they never wearied reciting their own 
poems, finished or unfinished, good and bad alike. 

Upon one of these excursions Coleridge wrote (for 
cash !) ‘‘ The Ancient Mariner,” which he delighted to 
call ‘‘ The Old Navigator.” This year was marked by 
an introduction, through Coleridge, to Charles Lamb 
and his sister Mary. From this time the friendship 
between Mary Lamb and Dorothy Wordsworth was 
unbroken, and their correspondence frequent. Though 
utterly unlike in temperament, a strong link bound 
these two women to each other—the tender devotion of 
each to a loved brother, a devotion in both instances so 
warmly reciprocated. During this residence was writ 
ten Wordsworth’s most beautiful lines on Tintern Abbey. 
One {s tempted to make too long an extract from this 
poem, but the lines in which the poet expresses the 
close association in his heart between the love of nature 
and the love for bis sister must suffice : 

‘Nor will those then forget 
That after many wanderings, many years 
Of absence, these steep woods and lofty cliffs, 
And this green pastoral landscape, were to me 
More dear, both for themselves and for thy sake,’’ 

Their residence at Alfoxden was terminated for a 
ludicrous reason, To the people of Somersetshire the 
conduct of two odd men who wandered over the coun- 
try at all hours of the day and night was very suspicious. 
Public opinion finally settled to the conviction that these 
strange folk were elther smugglers or Jacobins; and 
Wordsworth, as he prowled about the most, mayhap 
with ‘‘ eye in fine frenzy rolling,” was given notice to 
quit the country. 

On leaving Alfoxden, Miss Wordsworth spent six 
months in Germany with her brother, returning to Eng- 
land in the spring of 1799. After a period of wander- 
ing, a decision was reached which surprises one at its 
delay, and the brother and sister went to live In Gras 
mere. The modest househoid was guifded for three 
years by Miss Wordsworth ; she led a life so dominated 
by noble and pure thoughts that it is more than prob- 
able the struggle wlth poverty and household cares, 
while occupying her practical hands, did not divert her 
lofty gaze, nor harass her quiet epirit. She describes in 
a@ most womanly way the straits she was put to, and the 
cheerfulness with which she accepted inconveniences. 

In 1802 the happy marriage of Wordsworth to his 
cousin Mary Hutchinson only widened the affectionate 
circle, and did not deprive Dorothy, to any extent, of 
her brother's companionship. From that time until 
1813, when the familly removed to Rydal Mount, their 
simple pleasures and warm friendships are recorded in 





Dorothy’s journal, She gives most charming word- 





pictures of atour in Scotland when she accompanied 
her brother and Coleridge. Shespent a night in a high- 
land cottage, and says : 

‘‘IT went to bed some time before the family. The 
door was shut between us, and they had a bright fire, 
which I could not see ; but the light it sent up among 
the varnished rafters and beams, which crossed each 
other in almost as intricate and fantastic a manner as I 
have eeen the under-boughs of a large beech tree, with- 
ered by the depth of the shade above, produced the 
most beautiful effect that can be conceived. It was like 
what I should suppose an underground cave or temple 
to be, with a dripping or moist roof, and the moonlight 
entering in upon it by some means or other ; and yet the 
colors were more like melted gems. I lay looking up 
till the light of the fire faded away, and the man and 
his wife and child had crept into their bed at the other 
end of the room. . .’. I could hear the waves beat 
against the shore of the lake; a little ‘syke’ close to 
the door made a much louder noise ; and when I sat up 
in my bed I could see the lake through an open win- 
dow-place at the bed’s head. Add to this, it rained all 
night. I was less occupied by remembrance of the 
Trossachs, beautiful as they were, than the vision of 
the Highland hut, which I could not get out of my head. 
I thought of the Fatryland of Spenser, and what I had 
read in romance at other times, and then what a feast 
would it be for a London pantom{me-maker could he 
transplant {t to Drury Lane, with all its beautiful 
colors |” 

In 1807 De Quincey was added to the group of literary 
friends including Coleridge (‘‘an archangel a Jittle 
damaged”), Charles and Mary Lamb, Charles Lloyd, 
Crabb Robinson, Professor Wilson, Dr. Arnold, Hay. 
don, and many others less widely known. De Qincey 
(of whom Southey remarked he wished he was not so 
very little, and did not always forget his great-coat !) 
made long visits to the cottage, and has left appreciative 
descriptions of the character of Miss Wordsworth. A 
lullaby which she wrote in 1805 has terse music in it, 
and shows the light grace of a woman’s hand : 


THE COTTAGER TO HER INFANT, 


The days are cold, the nights are long, 

The north wind sings a doleful song ; 

Then hush again upon my breast, 
Save thee, my pretty love ! 


The kitten sleeps upon the hearth, 
The crickets long have ceased their mirth : 
There’s nothing stirring in the house 
Save one wee, hungry, nibbling mouse— 
Then why so busy thou ? 
Nay! start not at that sparkling light ; 
’Tis but the moon that shines so bright 
On the window-pane, bedropped with rain; 
Then, little darling! sleep again, 
And wake when it is day. 


Her description of a bed of daffodils, so often referred 
to as the source of her brother’s poem, is too well known 
to be repeated, but she describes a birch tree thus viv- 
idly : ‘‘ As we went along we were stopped at once, at 
a distance of perhaps fifty yards from our favorite 
birch tree. It was ylelding to a gust of wind, with all 
its tender twigs; the sun shone upon it, and it glanced 
in the wind like a flying sunshiny shower. It was a 
tree in shape, with stem and branches; but it was like 
a epirit of water.” It was in excursions through Eng- 
land and Scotland that Miss Wordsworth found the 
keenest delight, for her powers of observation were 
unusual and her gift of appreciation rare. In 1820, she, 
with her brother, his wife, and Crabb Robinson, made 
an extended tour on the Continent, of which both ladies 
left full and interesting accounts in their journals. The 
days then must have been longer, for travelers had 
time to set their thoughts {n order and record impres- 
sous such as are now kindled from the splinters we 
snatch as we hurryonour way. Sometimes the attempt 
to kindle a cooled imagination from ‘‘ notes,” or, worse 
still, guide-books, is successful, but more often it fails. 

We now reach the sad chapter in the life of Miss 
Wordsworth. After middle life her health gave way, 
and for twenty years before her death—which occurred 
in her elgsty-third year—she was a hopeless invalid. 
Even then, however, at intervals her old spirit would 
flash again in her dark eyes, and she wouid repeat, with 
all her youthful vizor, favorite peems of her beloved 
brother ; but her mind had fatled, and her life was 
simply a waiting for release. It was thought that her 
persistent companfonship in the long walks of her 
brother undermined her strong constitution. The 
greatest comfort of Wordsworth’s later years was derlved 
from his loving ministry to this beloved sister. She 
outifved him five years—years mercifully preserved from 
a Keen appreciation of her loes. It has been sald that 
her “ loving kindness in health bad known no bounds, 
and the sympathy she had ever felt for the sorrows of 
others was now rivaled by the patience with which she 
bore her own.” She was not long separated from her 
brother, and her body now lies at his right in the peace- 
ful churchyard of Grasmere, 
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UNTO THE PERFECT DAY. 


By Wiis Borp ALLEN. 


A MORNING GLORY bnd, entangled fast 
S\ Amid the meshes of ite windir g stem, 
Strove vainly with the coils about it cast, 

Until the gardener ceme ard Jcosened them. 


A sufferirg human lite entangled Jay 
Amorg the tightening cv i's of its own past; 
The Gardener came, the fetters fell away, 
The iife unfolded to the sun at last. 
— [Cottage Hearth. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
1IL. 
By Many T. Bissett, M.D.’ 


AD habi's in standing or walking, in which the 

whole body is relex:d, the hips thrown forward, 
apd the chest rela ively and sctually boliow, are often 
due, in the first instance, to general muscular weakness 
These cor dliicns are often remedied by systematic mus- 
cular exercise, whch stimulates the ciiculation and 
Cevelops the muscular fiber into a harder, more se)f- 
sustaining clement. All of the exercises mentioned are 
useful in such cases cra series with dumb bells is par- 
ticularly good. The caution already given should be re- 
membered in selecting bells Few women should use be ls 
of more than two pounds’ weight, and for many one half 
that fs sufficient. Children io proportion. The simpler 
movemenis are al] that can well be described on paper, 
but these vigcrously employed will ineure exercise 
to a] parts of the body. Stend erect, ,raep belie, arms 
henging at tides. Rest one on either shoulder, and pro- 
cred a8 in Exercise Fourth. Repeat six times. Returo 
to position. Rare bells arm bigh above bead. Return 
to positin. R peat tix times. Last time bring belle 
beck to rest on chest, palms turned in ; «extend bells arm's 
lengtb directly in front of face, palms f.cing one an- 
other. R-iurn to position, repeat six times last time 
bringing bel’s to rest on hips, palms up. Lower bells 
from hips arm's length downwards. Position. Repeat 
six times. Each cf these movements should be repeated 
vigorously ; not *ith a gen‘le movement, but with euffi- 
clent force to be felt. Again: Grasp belis, holding 
them, arm’s length, at cides. Step forward and to right 
with right foot, at same time raise bells arm high above 
head. Return to first position. R-peat four times. 
R peat same exercise with left foot, advancing to left 
P.stiion. Step backward and to right with right foot, 
rai:ing bells above head as before. R-turn to position ; 
repeat four times. Same exercise with left foot, step- 
ping back to left. 

Stand erect with bells resting on chest. Raise bells 
directly abcve bead, arm's length. Bend body forward 
from waist until hends touch ground, keeping knees 
stiff as possible. D-op bells on floor, and return to 
position. Bed forward agatn and se’z2 bells, returning 
to postiion. R-peat. Tolis is a useful exercise for 
s rengtbenlag muscles at back and sides 

la the ‘‘ erect position,” the pose cf one standing, the 
head is straight, eyes locking forward, cbin tlightly 
drawn in, shoulders even, the chest slightly thrown for- 
ward (8 seen, exaggerated, in military mev) hips in 
lise, walch wil] prevent undue pron isence of the abdo- 
men, body res ing evenly on both feet, which should 
be together, toes polnting outward. Jo walking, this 
pti n of the upper part of the body should be mata- 
tio d, arms dropping at side, the soles of shoes being 
wide enough to permit the body to rest evenly and 
fiimly upon the feet, without tipplog in any direction 
It will be noticed, perbaps, that most of the exercises 
given refer to the upper half of the body. Generally 
epeabing, bat is tbe balf requ!ring the most exercise and 
development in cur women. Tne average girl isa fair 
pedestrian, and will often walk three or four miles 
witbout too great fatigue; but walking is almo+t the 
obly form of exercise open to her fa town, and fs quite 
ins: fi lent for general development. 

As regards the cultivation of the speaking voice in its 
relation to general physical culture, it may be said that 
the production of a pure, rich tone, as well as the bygt- 
en'c use of the voice in speaking, depends primarily upon 
cormet methods of breathing, which, in turn, depend 
upon the proper use aud exerc!se of the muscles involved. 
The breath ie tbe motive p wer in the production of 
tone. Ii throws the vocal cords into vibration, and, 
passing thr ugh them, modified by the throat and 
mouth caviJes, produces tone. The diaphragm, as has 
been pointed out, is the most important muscle of reepl 
raiiun, walle the muscles of the chest and throat are its 
important allies. Free exercise of these muscles, there- 
fure, as found lo breaibirg and ctaer exercises, is nec 
essary in tue primary tratning of the voice. A full, 
tich tone is impossible where the lungs do not have 
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free play and the diaphragm unimpeded action. In 
addition to the power and fic xibi'ity of the muscles requl- 
site in the production of good tone, they must also be 
under perfect control of the will. As voluntary exer- 
clee of the muscles develops and increases our control 
over them at the same t!me, it will be seen that such 
exercises must constitute the primsry training of the 
speaking voice. Certain precautions should be observed 
in any system of exercises, especially by women. If 
beginning exercises with the pulley wiizhts, do not vse 
the extra weights at all for the first few days, Then 
use a two-pound weight, and retain that for a week, or 
until it seems too light. Increase the weights very 
slowly, and only as your strength manifestly improves 
There is no value, and often harm, in using very heavy 
weights. What is a'med at is the brisk, thorough exer- 
cise of the body, not an athletic feat of lifting many 
pounds. A five pound weight on cach rod {s as heavy 
as the average woman can comfortably and sat!sfactorily 
use Children below ten generally find the pulley weights 
too tifesome, They can uve dumb-beils or Ind!an clubs to 
better advantage. The exercises decribed for dumb-belle 
may be used without any apparatus, the hand being 
clerched, and every movement performed with vigor. 
These are useful for small children. The breathing 
exe’cises should be used with children as well as adults, 
ss correct habits of breathing can and should be taught 
a child from infancy. The best time for exercise is 
two hours «fer breakfast or in the afternoon from three 
to five o'clock. Some vigorous persons enjoy exercising 
before bre-kfast, and breathing exercises may profitably 
be used by every one at thattime. No irfi- xtble rules 
for the amount of exercise or for weights to be used will 
rerve forall The strength of each individual is alw-ys 
to be considered, but practice will steadily increase the 
power of all. The room used for exercising should not 
be too warm, but of moderate temperature—about 65 
degrees Fahrenheit. 








THE GRACE OF PROFUSENESS. 


OWHERE are words cf appreciation so seldom 
given as in the immediate family circle. To the 
stranger within and without the gates are given words 
of praiee, of encouragement. Like the little acts that 
help to make life beautiful, they are seldom « ff-red 
where Jove is deepest and interest uxflagging. Wetake 
too much for granted that our joy and pride in work ac 
complished, in «ffort made, sre known and understo d 
A walk through a graveyard, where words of appr c a- 
tion are carved in stone, rcuses the question, Was this 
an act of penance? are they carved in ttone to make 
known a f.ct that wes never told to hungry heart or 
listening ears ? The adamantine walls that pride builds, 
and builds without a gate, in some family circles, keeping 
far apart or mi: usderstood sovls that were made for 
each other’s inepiration and help, {2 one of the sorrowful 
facts of life. How often a word cf praise would stimu 
late a feeble thought into action! How often the iodif 
ference and half-concealed ridicu'e kills the « ff rt that 
would result in creating {ufluence and character! They 
of our own household have the first and dearest right to 
the best there is in us, the best we have to give. 

D-. Johnson numbered among his fiiands an exceed. 
ingly bright and clever woman who was abured ard 
treated with the greatest ind!gnity by her husband. 
When he was dying he said to his brother: “ John, I 
have injured an angel ; an angel who never reprosched 
me.” Itiseatd that a look «f unutterable happiness 
passed over her face when she heard the remark, and 
though she lived twenty years after she never ceased to 
regard him as a marvel of tenderness. A sentence 
wiped out vears of actions that wiu'd have kil'’ed an 
ordinary affection. Economy is an excellent family 
trait, but let it be conflnoed to the matertal things of life 
In the epiritual, the loving, the inspiiiag things of life, 
prodigality is a grace to be admired and cultivated. 








INFLUENCE OF BOOKS. 


BE rich and fruitful manhood of E!ward Everett 
Hale makes valuable every word that reveals the 
influences that produced sucha manhood. Last year, in 
& most suggestive artic!s in the ‘‘ Forum,” he gave us 
the history of his school and college days ; iu the March 
number of the same mag: z'ne he has given a most help- 
ful article under the title ‘‘ Books that have H-)ped 
Me.” HH: says: ‘‘ Of books of childhood to which I 
am deep'y grateful I should name first the early trans- 
lations of Grimm’s popular ‘ Firy Toles.’ . . . They are 
the best literary statement known to me of the fairy tales 
of Western Europe, and I cannot believe that children 
will ever be too much cultivated, or too rationalistic, or 
too pessimistic to enj xy them.” 

Mr. Hale belk ves in giving children books of travel. 
It creates a desire to know o her Jands and peoples, and 
gives birth to generous and broad ned sympathies. Of 
fiction he ssys: ‘‘ But the great stand-by of our early 
ife, in those days, was M's: Ejgeworth’s books.” Of 
Scott he says : ‘“‘ I cannot recall the time when I could 





not repeat Jong passages of the poems from memory, 
avd I may say those passages have «fen been a greit 
comfort to me since, when I have been /mprisoned in 
my berth on an ocean steamer. Whatever else criti- 
clem may ssy of Scott, be is certainly the poet of boy 
hood and early youth. Of course the poems led up to 
the novels, and by the time we were fourteen we had 
read all the best of them.” 

Mr. Hale considers it wise to “turn children loose 
among a large number of books written, not for b ‘ys or 
girls, but for older people. They will choose what {s 
best for them, and you cannot doa great deal to force 
reading.” Mr. Hale’s idea of the kind of novel that fs 
brighten'ng in its effects, Ceveloping conversationa! 
powers and repartee, will be hard to realiz3 in this day. 
In Miss Austen’s novels, some of which he has read many 
times, be found conversations that contained ‘* good 
talk.” Of this he says: ‘‘ This habit of iatercourse, if | 
may call itso, with people who talked well, a habit which 
we formed when alone, ... was a direct advantage 
which we gained from our novel readiag.” Tae test of 
any book’s value, in Mr. Hale's judgmen , {sits power to 
interes t. Hae ssys: ‘‘ The first necessity of a book fs that 
{t shall be entertaining. I’, therefore the book do not 
interest me, I consider that I have, prima fucie a r ght 
to put it on one side before it puts me ww sleep” A 
most excellent rule for :eading. 

To Carlyle is given the credit of a direct and power 
fulirflue: cs, To the gift of Aiken's * Brittsh Poets’ Mr. 
Hale attributes a love of poe'ry. He says: ‘I advise 
people who have the care of boys and g’rls to throw 
such things in their way.”” Tennyson won and held the 
attention and interest of the young men of Mr. Hale's 
young days. 

Ruekin, he believes, opened the eyes of that genera 
tion to the beauties of nature. ’Tis a thousand plifes 
that Ruskin today were not more freely read. Every 
boy and gir] shou!d owna copy of © Trueind Beau'tful ” 
Blograpby, es every wise parent koows, is a powerful 
intellectual and moral i: flience; perhaps the der pest 
foctprint on the sands of time a great man can have 
the record of his life, its struggles and triumphs, {ts fall- 
ures and victories, as given io the printed page. What 
boy is there who wii] not be helped, encouraged, as 
he reads the Jifeof Lincoln? Mr IIse found help in 
the science of livieg in Stanley’s ‘ Life of Arnold.” 
Help and inspiration came to him from “ Im!ta ion of 
Christ,” Augustine’s ‘ Confessions and Meditations,” 
Scougal’s * Li'e of God in the Soul of Man” He says, 
‘Put on ycur lst Epictetus, Marcus Aurcllus, T.uler.” 

For the purchase of books Mr Hale says: ‘‘ Buy in 
the line of your gentus. The mi-for une {s that so few of 
us know what the line of our genius is = For those per 
sons, if they live in the neighborhood of public /ibraries, 
I think the best rule isto buy few books excepting booxs 
of reference ; as many of them as you will. Let the 
few be of the very best. Then you will have saved 80 
much of your money that when the book comes which 
you must have—wi'thout which you would surely die— 
you can buy and pay for it.” 








SOCIAL CUSTOMS AT THE CAPITAL. 


By Grng H. UnpERwoop 

HAT social etiquette in Washington is in many 

respects diff:rent from that «f any otber «i y in 
the world is a recogn'z'd fact. That it is also suc!) as 
would na‘urally pertain to the captial city of a young 
country {s acknowledged even by those who are moat fond 
of the short period koowa as ‘the season,” beginning 
‘ fii fally with the lat cf Jaruary and closing with Ash 
W+ doesday. 

France, Eogland, and the Eastern countries al] have 
a ri idly prescribed ‘‘ court etiquette,” even when the 
courts themselves may have passed away ; but in this 
new Republic of ours there ‘s a freedom of j idgment 
about ma'ters social as well as pi Ilifcal that may be in 
exact accordarce with the principles of inde pendence 
taught by our Consiiiution, but is none the less annoy- 
ing to strangers who for the first time take up their res! 
dence in Washington. 

The lines of etiquette, however, emong the < fiicial 
inbabitants of that most beauttful city are rapidly tight: 
e:iog, so that it would ncw be almost as strange for 
Mrs. Cleveland to take luncheon st the house of plain 
Mrs. D——, even though those ladies may be warm 
friends, as it would be for Queen Victoria to dine with 
the family of her physician. 

Acc irding to an unwritten law, the President and bis 
wife visit only among the families of the V.ce President, 
Cabinet Ministers, and Justices of the Supreme Curt. 
The receptions at the Waite House contist always of 
four formal “crushes” ¢ach winter : one tendered to 
the D plomatic Corps, one to Congress, one to the Army 
and Navy, and one to citizens in general. To these 
invita ions are issued in diffcrent forms, the Secretaries 
of Warand of the Navy sending out a sort of invit ilivn- 
order to officers stationed in Washington to sppcar at 
the White House on a certain evening, clad tu a pre 
scribed uniform. This is as it should be, and the resul; 
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is that, as the foreigners also appear in the full uniform 
of their respective countries, these are the most brilliant 
parties on th's rile of the Atlantic. 

At intervals through the season are given formal 
‘‘gtate dinners” by the President and his wife, At 
each of these some thirty friendly powers are repre 
sented, and a very few other prominent guests—as, for 
instance, the historian Mr. George Bancroft—are in- 
vited. It is considered almost necessary at these cere- 
monious dinners that the President should take ia the 
lady of bighest offic'al rank. But even this is not an 
enforced rule as it would be in Eayland, and in a recent 
admtolstratlon—one soted for its delightful hospitality 
—tbhe Chief Ex-cutive declared he could not be bam- 
pered by suc. restictions, and took in to dinner who- 
ever he pleased ! This added the charm of ucconven- 
tionality and scclability to his entertainments, but, of 
course, offended some and shocked others. In connec 
tlon with there dinners it should be added tbat at a very 
recent one there were tet at every plate except that of 
Mrs Cleveland sven wine-glasses, At her plate there 
were but two: one for Apollinaris, and anotber for ice 
water. Whatever her private sentiments may be, her 
taste 1g unquestionably good in 1Lis respect. 

M 8 Cleveland isa moat attractive aod gracious young 
hostess, occupying a trying position, at an age when she 
can have bad ji tle previous experience or education for 
that sort of life, as only an American girl, with all her 
wonderful adaptability, could occupy it. She receives 
inf srmally, on each alternate Saturday afternoon, al) who 
care to meet her. Evsrly ta the season it was announced 
that she would devote the noon hour every Tuesday 
snd Thursday to her particular friends. How appalled 
she must bsve been at seelog the “ dear five thousand” 
who considered themselves thus fucluded! And as 
these receptions threatened to become as crc wded and 
tirlog as the others, they were abandoned. 

As we descend through the official ranks the half- 
acknowledged s: clal rules become less and less marked, 
and perplexity begins. 

It is funny enough, io a country where we pride our 
selves upon « quality, that the question should arise as to 
whether the wives of Cabinet Mioist+rs should call first 
upon the wives of Senators, or vice versa/ But that 
very question bas been agitatiag—and that with no 
small degree of irterest—socia’ circles in Washington 
this winter. 

Some of the Cabinet ladies return in person their hun 
dreds and hundreds of calls, but to most this 1s imposat- 
ble, and is accomplished by card. Anybody who 
chooses may thus possess a card engraved ‘’ The Secre- 
tary of the Interlor,” or ‘‘ The Postmaster-G-seral,” as 
these fovariably accompany the blis of pasteboard left 
by the ladtes, 

A Catinet Jady relates a funny little experfence of her 
own which aptly illustrates these notes, and {s too good to 
be lost. She bad conscientiously tried to return p«rson- 
ally all her calls, and, afier a weary afteynoon’s round, 
was shi wo foto the typ'cal boarding house parlor for 
the thirty-fifth visit on ber long list. 

After spenciog ten minutes of her precious time in 
waiting, she was greeted by her descending hostess with 
the following remaik: ‘‘ Why, have I called upon you 
thie year?’ 

B.ushing tlightly, the lady replied, ‘‘ I think you must 
have done so, a8 I found your card among the others ”' 

* On, well,” was the carekss reply, ‘‘I suppose I 
have, then, but I had forgotten a]| about it !" 

Tols must bave been rather trying to the courteous 
Jady who, at the sacrifice of 89 much time and strength, 
had determined to acknowledge all the civility she had 
received. 

Oa each Wednesday afternoon during the season the 
houses of the Cabinet Ministers are open to the general 
throng who choose to call. Can we, who see only our 
cwa friends in the privacy cf our own homes, realiz:; 
how hard it must be to greet politely, and even cor- 
Gislly, scores of people who make these rounds exactly 
a3 they would go to a menagerie ? 

Ao E giish lady, on visttiog Washington, was horrl 
fied to hear that her matd had been to call at the Waite 
Hpuse ; but perhaps her disgust wuld have been greater 
had she witnessed the following litile scene which took 
place not long since in one of the most popular houses 
at the capital. Mr, F—— was a Cabinet Minister, and 
his wife and daughters did the honors of his beautiful 
home with more than ordinary grace and good breeding. 
Oae Wednesday afternoon Miss F—— herse 1 was preeid 
ing at the tea-table, serving the most perfect of tea and 
chocolate to the crowd about her, for the F——+3' recep- 
tions were notably populer. Suddenly a loud volced, 
overdressed, este nulaliy vulgar womin elbowed ber way 
io, and, planting herself directly io front of Miss F——, 
said, in a high key: 

** Say woere is {t your father’s a Senator from ?” 

Mise F—— took in the situation at a glance, and, 
being fond of a joke, could not resist the temptation 
before her. 8» she repited, qutetly ; 

“ My father ig not a Senator.” 


"Note Senator? Waat ls be, then 7” 





‘*My father is in one of the Departments,” was the 
answer, heartily er j yed by the )isteners. 

** And I've got isto the wrong house !’ exclaimed the 
ladylike guest, beating a hasty retreat from what she 
thought a clerk's abode. 

But such occasional rudeness as this 1s expected by 
those i1 public fife, and in a country where the cit!zsn 
and bi: vote are of such value sme friction ts unavold 
able. This will be less 8» when, not poverty nor humble 
birth, but lack of breeding, shall bar soclety’s doors 
against all intruders. 

The following conversation was held not long since 
between tw» ladies brought up in New York and re 
cently come to Washiogton. It serves to show the aiill 
unsettled ccndition of social rules. 

Mrs. A.: ‘* Will you go to the Sages’ ‘ tea’?” 

Mrs B: ‘‘ They have not called upon me.” 

‘** But they cent you cards, and | hear that that is suf- 
ficlent in Washington.” 

‘*T don’t consider it so, and my old friend Mrs. D., 
who bas lived here for years, says she docs not.” 

** Bat you will call afterward ?’ 

‘* Why, we never call after a ‘tea’ in New York!” 

‘*T know it, but every body does £0 bere.” 

**Oh, dear! I wish I were in New York or Boston, 
then I should kniw what is expected. Things are 
painfully m{ix-d here !” 

And poor Mrs A. is right. It is at times almost a 
paloful puzzle to know what is expected cf one. Much 
bas been suid and written as to which shall take pre- 
cedence. the unmarried sister of a President or the wife 
of the Speaker of the House of Representatives ; but 
the simple question, so often a ked, a8 to whether we 
shall fullow the foreign custom of allowing strangers to 
pay the firat call upon old residents, or the reverse, 
remains still uvavswered. The result is that private 
optoion is the ouly rule, and a more cr less chaotic 
social state ensues, The membxrs of the foreign legations 
elect to follow as far as possible the customs of their 
respective countries, and thus are at least {foteiligible. 

It all seems a very small matter about which to kindle 
80 great a fice, perhaps, but it must not be forgotter that 
to a certalo extent our dignity and culture as a nation are 
here judged by the representatives of foreign uations, 
and nothing can be atr fl, that makes us sppear in any 
degree riciculous in the high place we claim among the 
older countries of the world. Whe'her the result will 
at last become a more settled and rigid code or one of 
far more elasticity is stlil unanswerable. Doubtless it de- 
pends largely upon the general opin‘ons of the country 
during the next decade, and it is meantime an interesting 
study in eoclal ecor ony 


SUPERFLUOUS MEANS OF ID ENTIFICA- 
TLON. 


O be a private individual in these days fs a privilege 
It is a most uncommon occurrence, especially 
*mong women, to hear an introduc'ion without the 








po tlute of ‘8 cretary of the —— —— Soctety,” or 
** President of —— A-sociation ;” or Mrs. or M aa ‘‘ con- 
nected with —— Organiz.tion.” It would seem to-day 


as though two-thirds cf the women went about with 
juovisibie tags on their necks. 

One is forced to sympathiz: with the preacher who 
sald: ‘‘ My hearers, there is a great deal of ordinary 
work to be done in this world; and, thank the Lord, 
there are a great many ordioary people to do it.” 


BREAKFAST. 


N English mag: zlue makes the following suggee- 
tions fa the way of breakfast dishes. Some of them 
we bave tried and found delictous : 

Italian Omekt.—Mi\x a tablespoonful of cooked macaroni, 
cut ioto hali-lach lengths, with an equal bu'k of grated 
cheese— Parmesan isthe nicest—and a cessertspoonfal or 
so of tomato conserve ; add a grate of nutmeg and a sus- 
picion of cayenne, then stir the whole in a stewpan until 
hot. Put the mixture into the center of a medium-s zed 
omelet, jast before folding, and serve at once. 

Indian Omelet.—A tablespoonful of rice, previously boiled 
and drained, is to be added to a t aspoonful or less of curry 
paste that has been ] queficd by a small quantity of cream 
Heat as above directed, and serve in the omelet in the same 
Way. 

Watercress and other herbs are in France frequently put 
into the omelet mixture before cooking 

Keigeree is tasty and easily made. Put into a saucepan 
an ounce of butter, four or five ounces of cold fish—any 
kind —flaked, and half the weight, or more if liked, of boiled 
tice. Season with salt, pepper, acd a few drops of white 
vinegar or lemon jaice, Pile ligutly on @ hot dish. When 
appearance is an Object, the waites of two hard boiled « gzs 
may be cut into rings for garnish, and the yolks rubbed 
through @ sieve and spriukled over the Whole. Although 
fresh Och is most suitable, the remains of a dried hadduck 
wiil do for this. 

S.vory Pyramid is a mixture of cooked rice and any white 
meat minced, and made hot in a small quantity of white 
sauce or tomato sauce; cr tomatoes may be sliced and 
grilled, and served round it, As its name implies, it should 











be served pyramid shape. Bulied or roasted fowl is dell. | 
lous in this Way; the bones should then be stewed ior the | 


sauce, A small quantity of ham will improve it, together 
with some ss yvory herbs. 

Brown Macaroni is excellent. The common pipe macaroni 
is used for it. Jt is first boiled, then cut up and stewed in 
brown stock until it hos absorbed the whole, when it should 
le spread on a flat dish, and a little more stock poured 
over ; the dish should be garnished with fried or toasted 
bread in ni e shapes. 

Cooked Vi getables, ao little prized in England, furnish for- 
eign breakfast tables with many a dainty. Caul!fiowers, 
divided into sprigs, dipped in batter, and fried crisp, are 
good either as a separate course or with kidneys, cutlets, 
etc. 

Any flat fish may be filleted and baked, the fillets first 
rlled up, and skewered ina straight row Butter a baking- 
sheet, lay them on, and cover with a buttered paper. Ina 
good oven ther i!] be done in ten cr filteen minu’es, when 
the p*per shonld be removed, and each li't’e rc Il covered 
with chopped parsley mixed with cream. Let this get hot, 
then serve them at the last moment, ¢qneezing some lemon- 
ju ce over, or any fliivored vinegar. Percple who like hot 
dishes may substitate chopped Indian pickle, or a dash of 
cbntnev, for the pars'ey and cream. 

For Fish Cutlets few moces eqnal that of wrapping them 
in buttered peper and co king on a gridiron, orin a hot 
oven, as the paper keeps In the flavor and goodness ; but 
the time of cooki: g mnst be a little longer than for cutlets 
cooked minus the naper 

Gdteau of Cold Meat.—For this the meat must be un/er- 
done. Mince four ounces, add some chopped thyme and 
parsley, and a shallot chopped and [ried brown. Season 
nicely, and mix with a table: poonfal of bread crumbs, and 
one of stock or thick gravy. Lastly, add one whole egg. 
Grease a sma] cske tin, sprinkle all over with bread-crumbs, 
press the mixture In firmly and cover with more crumbs, 
then bake in a brisk oven about twenty minutes, and turn 
out. If more convenient, 'his can be shaped with the hand 
into a roll, and b+ ked; in a Datch oven will do. The 
bread-crumbs should be of the kind called ‘ browned 
crumbs.”’ 

A good breagfast dainty raay be made as follows; if 
tried, it is sure of a repetition : 

Australian Salad —Take froin the tin a pound of boiled or 
corned mutton (that import:d ty any good, well krown 
firm), cut into pieces tha siz: of a wa'nut, put asiace the fat, 
and melt any j-lly there may be; if tnsnffi:ient, add a little 
stock. Arrange the meat in a dish. with a few slices of 
boiled beetroot, and some celery and tomatoes, raw, and 
sliced thinly. Put into a basin the yolks of two raw eggs ; 
then add, drop by drop, a quarter of a pint of salad oll ; 
when thick, stie in the liquid jelly—after it has cor led—a 
tables poonful of stroog vinegar and one of onion, shallot, or 
any other pickle vint gar that may be handy. Season with 
salt, pepper, and a pinch ef white sugar. Pour this over 
the whole, and it will be relished at any meal. When time 
permits, the whites of the eggs may be put in acup, and 
steamed until set, then cut up, and used for garnisbing the 
salad. Those who ot ject to oi] may use a littie thick cream. 

Another way, apd a more economical one, of making 
the dress ng is to use the yolk of one hard-boiled «gg and a 
cooked potato pcunded with the yolk; then less cream or 
oil is needed. 








A SENSIBLE £UGGESTION —The danger of contazion 
from articies used in the sick room is we)] understood. 
That it is the part of wisdom to use every possible pre- 
caution all admit. The difficulty of keep'ng entirely 
spart the clothing and linen used in the sick-room com- 
plicates to a marked degree the housekeeping srrange- 
ments during periods cf illness in the household. A 
medica) j »urnal tuggeste : 

‘In view of the fact that disease may be, and doubtless 
often is, transmitted directly by linen used inthe sick-room, 
itis advisah e, w! enever possible, to use paper napkins for 
absorbing offensive discharges in place of sponges, hand- 
kerchiefs, napkinge, and towels. These are clean and attract- 
ive, and can be burned as soon a3 used, thus avoiding all 
danger of contagion.’’ 








WORTH TRYING. 


HE days when brushes rale the Jand are fast ap- 

proaching. The whitewash-brush and the pafat- 
brush will soon by their activity make the home a 
scene of disorder, damp confusion, and sticky and 
destructive, ill smelling, if improving, trensformation, 
all of which are forgotten in the blissful rest and 
conscious cleanliness «f the two weeks that follow, 
though the warfare is begun and continued with differ- 
ent implements for the remainder of the year. One 
(f the evils of the spring warfare is the smell of paint. 
The f llowing 1 ules are given to remove the odor : 

(1) Piace a vessel full of }'ghted charcoal in the midd'e of 
the room, and throw on it two or three handfals of juuiper 
berries; sbut the windows, the chimney, and the door 
close. Twenty-four hours afterwards the room may be 
opered, when it will be found that the ricsly and unowbole- 
some smell will have left. The smoke of the javip r berries 
possesses tois advantage—that should anytuing be left in 
the room, such as tapestry, etc., it will not be in any way 
injured. 

(2) Piunge a handful of hay into a pail of water, and let it 
stard in the newly painted room. 

(3) Fill three or four tubs with about eight gallons of 
water and an ounce of vitriolic acid, and place them in the 
newly painted room near the wainscot. The water wil| 
absorb the ¢Mflavia from the paint in about three days; but 
t should be renewed oech day duriug that time, 

j 
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Our Y OUNG KoLks. 
WHITMAN’S RIDE. 


By Ripiey Hircucock 
a 


WO rides famous in the history of American 

patriotism are familiar to the younger as to the 
older readers of The Christian Union. The midnight 
ride of Paul Revere roused the sleeping farmers of Lexing. 
ton and Concord against an invading enemy ; Sheridan’s 
ride of twen'y miles turned the tide of battle at Cedar 
Creek. The name of Whitman is unknown to you. But 
Whitman’s ride of four thousand miles was a means of 
saving to our country the vast territory now called 
Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. 

Nearly all of this rich and great section, which would 
make thirty-two States as large as Massachueetts, would 
probably have been ceded to the English Government 
had it not been for Whitman's winter ride from Oregon 
to the city of Washington. Fifty years ago the title was 
in dispute batween England and America. A great 
English corporation, the Hudson Bay Company, had 
laid its greedy hands on the Columbla River in 1821. Its 
agents were trying to monopolize all this region for the 
fur trade. Most of the few white inhabitants were Eng- 
lish or French-Canadian employees of the company 
There was but a handful of American settlers. In 
Boston, New York, and Washington nothing was known 
of this far-off land across the Rocky Mountains. 

In 1833 four Flathead Indians journeyed from the 
mountains to St. Louis that they might learn something 
of the white man’s religion. Their story reached the 
East, and the final result was that a missfonary, Dr. 
Marcus Whitman, was sent to teach these northwestern 
Indians a knowledge of the whiteman’s God. This was 
fifteen years before a railroad entered Caicago. The 
journey across the continent was by stage, in wagons, 
and on horseback. S'arting from Fort Leavenworth, on 
the Missouri River, Dr. Whitman’s party overtook a 
caravan of fur traders, and four months later descended 
the western slopes of the Blue Mountains into Eastern 
Washington Territory. 2 250 miles from their starting 
point on the Missouri River. 

It was in 1836 that Dr. Whitman’s mission was founded 
at Wailatpu. The employees of the Hudson Bay Com- 
psny looked upon the Americans wlth no friendly eyes 
Their labors smong the Indfans were jealously watched 
by Jesuit priests. The Company was plotting for English 
acquisition of the country, and reports were spread that 
Oregon was inaccessible from the United States, and 
that no immivrants could take wagons across the 
mountains. Through suspicion and intrigue Dr. Whit- 
msn pursued his work of healing soul and body—for he 
was a physician as wellasa missionary. And at last, 
in 1842, while fulfilling his dally duties, the opportunity 
came which made him one of the heroes of American 
history. 

On a bright autumn day Dr. Whitman was called to 
visit a patient st old Fort Walla Walla, now Wallula, 
the junction of the Northern Pacific Railway and the 
line of the Oregon Rallway & Navigation Company. 
Then the only buiiding was the fort—a stockade bullt of 
driftwood, with two log bastions armed with cannon. 
Outside, the greatewood and sagebrush had been cut 
away, that there might be noshelter for lurking Indians 
Inside the stockade were officers’ houses, quarters for 
the men, and storehouses—the solid walls only seven feet 
high, formed of upright logs, and the rafters of the 
roofs covered with straw, pitch, and mud. Now as 
large railroad hotel stands near the site of the vanished 
fort. Passengers from the East and the West meet at 
the tables in the dining room—as very different gathering 
from the uproarious trappers and boatmen who ate and 
drank off tables of hewn planks in the old fort. 

It was such an assemblage that Dr. Whitman joined 
at dinner that day, after he had seen his patient. Several 
of the Hudson Bay Company’s boats had come up the 
Columbia River bringing fur-traders and priests on their 
way into the interior. Dioner was hardly begun when 
an express rider dashed up to the fort with news that 
eet Whitman’s companions wild with joy. A large 
immigration of English subjects from the Red River 
settlement was far advanced on the way to Oregon 
Traders and priests sprang from their seats and cheered. 
** Hurrah for Oregon! Americaistoolate! We've got 
the country !” shouted a burly English trader. ‘‘ Now 
the Americanscan whistle. Oregon is ours |!” exclaimed 
another Englishman, staring defiantly at Dr. Whitman. 

All this was strange to him. ‘‘ What does it mean ?” 
he atked. Exultingly they told him of an amsezing 
plot. The Hudson Bay Company had induced these 
Red River Englishmen to come and settle in Oregon. 
Meantime the Company’s governor, Simpson, had started 
for Washington, where he was to secure such a favorable 
settlement of the boundary line dispute that at least ail 
the country north of the Columbia River would be ceded 
to the English, on the ground that the largest number of 





settlers were English subjects, And he was to persuade 


the Washington officials, who had no means of knowing 
the facts, that immigrants could not reach Oregon from 
the United States, and that the country was of no value 
for agricultural purposes. Dr. Whitman’s dark blue 
eyes flashed angrily as an English trader added, ‘‘ No 
earthly power can prevent our getting Oregon.” ‘‘ This 
shal! not be!” he cried. ‘* What can you do ?” sneered 
the Englishman. ‘No word can reach Washington 
in time to spoil our plan.” ‘‘ This shall be prevented, if 
I have to go to Washington myself,” replied the Doctor. 
“ But you can’t get to Washington,” was the taunting 
answer. ‘I will see,” said Dr. Whitman, through 
his clenched teeth, as he rose from the table. He 
hastened to the corral, threw the saddle on his horre, 
and in two hours dismounted from his panting steed at 
the door of the Wallatpu Mission. Twenty-four hours 
later, on October 3, 1842, Dr. Whitman, with one com- 
panion, General Lovejoy, started on the marvelous ride 
of four thousand miles across the continent which was 
to save Oregon to the United States. 

Think what Jay before him! Nearly all the country 
west of St. Louis was then a wilderness peopled only by 
hostile Indians, To-day. if you take the fastest express 
trains, the journey of 3 600 miles from Boston to Oregon 
will occupy eight days. But Dr. Whitman was to make 
a much longer journey on horseback, in wiater, through 
pathless mountain ranges and over barren plains. Driv- 
ing before them pack mules Jaden with blankets and 
provisions, the Doctor and General Lovejoy rode onward 
over the dry uplands of Eastern Washington, and found 
a way through a pass in the Blue Range Mountains into 
Idaho. Day after day they’hurrled on through the wilds 
of the mountains. It was a race for the life of the 
American settlement in Oregon. At night they picketed 
their horses, built a fire, cooked their scanty meal, and 
slept upon the ground. At sunrise they were in the 
saddle. There was no time to be lost. Dr. Whitman’s 
Cayure pony ‘‘ carried the fortunes” of Oregon. On 
the eleventh day the hold riders reached old Fort Hall 
on the Upper Snake River in Southeastern Idaho, some 
two hundred miles north of the Great Salt Lake in Utah. 
On the north and east they saw the jigged spurs of the 
Rocky and Baar River Mountains. Oa the south were 
the Portneuf uplands, covered with fragments of lava 
from three great basaltic peaks which were once vol. 
canoes. The surroundiags were desolate, but the shelter 
of the fort was welcome. Yet they could not stay for 
rest. They had ridden only six hundred ml.es—merely 
the first stage in their journey. The Hudson Bay Com. 
pany’s agents were already in Washington. The Ash- 
burton-Webster Treaty, which, Dr. Whitman thought, 
would include Oregon, was to be passed upon before 
Congress rose on the 4th of March. Five months was 
little enough time for a ride of four thousand miles, 
and Dr, Whitmsn bad resolved to present an American’s 
story of Oregon at Washington before the country was 
lost through ignorance. And the terrible winter of the 
mountains was at hand. Already there were signs of 
snow, and the air was bitter, the wind fierce and cutting, 

So the Doctor tarried at Fort Hall only long enough to 
obtain a fresh store of provisions and a gulde. Then he 
and his companions rode southward. Their most direct 
way would have been across the plains from Fort Hall 
to the Missouri River. But the dangers from hostile 

lackfeet Indians snd the severity of winter gales and 
storms upon the plains led him to strike southward into 
the Spanish country, now divided into Southern Colorado 
and New Mexico. It was at best but a cholce of evils. 
A winter ride down the length of the Rocky Mountains 
would even now ke deemed impossible. Before they had 
journeyed far the snow began to fall. They slept in the 
snow at night. Through the driving flakes they looked 
out for signs of Indians, while their guide tried to pick 
out their way with all his landmarks hidden by the 
snow. Again and again they lost their path, and were 
forced to turn their weary horses backward, plodding to 
and fro through the snow until they regained the trail 
leading to Fort Wiatee, in Utah, their second stopping- 
place. Engaging a new guide, Whitman rode on south- 
ward. His ride down the great wind-swept plateau of 
Central Utah must have taken him just to the east of 
Great Salt Lake and near the site of Salt Lake City. 
Thence you may follow the ride on a map across the 
Grand and Green Rivers and San Juan Mountains of 
Southwestern Colorado to Taos and Santa Fé in New 
Mexico. 

But this part of the ride was filled with suffering and 
peril. To reach Fort Uncompahgre, on the Grand River, 
from Fort Wintee, they were forced to make their way 
through the mountains. On the fifth day out Whitman 
and the others were met by a terrible storm. Rushing 
through the cafions and passes of the mountains, the 
fierce gale drove snow and sleet in blinding clouds over 
the high tableland which they were crossing. Full into 
their faces swept the snow, frozen into pellets, cutting 
like hailstones, while the whistling and roaring of the 
storm drowned the sound of their voices. Their animals 
refused to face the gale. Louder and louder sbrieked 
the wind. The riders were fairly beaten back. They 
were forced to seek shelter for their lives. Staggering 








before the fierce blast, they made toward a ravine, in 
the bottom of which they crouched, breathless and ex- 
hausted. Sill the storm raged. They were the prisoners 
of a mountain tempest, with no white man within three 
hundred miles. For ten wasted days they huddled 
together around their little fire, awaiting the end of the 
storm. Their horses and mules were fed with the bark 
and boughs of cottonwood trees. Whitman and his 
companions had already been forced to eat the flash of 
mules and dogs. Eagerly as they left their sheltering 
ravine when the wind went down, they were soon strug- 
gling to regain its shelter with the eagerness of a struggle 
for very life. The storm was followed by a cold so in- 
tense that it plerced through the clothing of the riders 
and made the horses almost unmanageable. The foot- 
hills and ridges by which the guide marked his way all 
looked alike muffled under a heavy blanket of snow. 
They pushed desperately on until they found themselves 
traveling in a circle—the fatal sign that the way fs lost. 
Then the guide confessed himself helpless. Even Whit- 
man, whose impatience to reach Washington had 
induced them to leave camp, acknowledged that they 
must turn back. But more snow had fallen, and their 
tracks were hidden ; and the storm again swept down 
from the mountains. They hunted for their path until, 
chilled and hopeless, they found their animals too 
wearled to move further, and hardly able to stand. There 
was no chance of human help. Was death in the snow 
to be the end of Whitman’s ride ? 


BELLE’S DELIVERER. 


OGS sometimes show as much intelligence as 
human beings. Jack, a little Scotch terrler, who 
lives in St. Louis, is the particular pet of a little girl 
named Balle. Thisincldent {is told in a St. Louis paper : 


** Belle is only twelve years old, and she and Jack have 
always been warm friends. Recently they met with an 
experience which neither of them is likely to forget, and 
vhich has elevated Jack to an enviable position among his 
kind. One day, when they were upstairs together, Belle 
had occasion to enter a clothes-closet filled with shelves. 
There was just enough room between the shelves and the 
entrance for her to stand erect, and while she was doing so 
Jack, in a playful mood, stood on his hind-legs, and, with 
his fore-paws on the door, closed ittight. The closet opened 
from the outside only, and in it, almost hermetically sealed, 
her outcries silenced tothe inmates of the house, her danger 
known to no one but the dog, B:lle was left to die in all the 
slow horrors of strangulation. But, endowed with a reason 
almost human, though denied the gift of speech, the intelll- 
gent animal, after some futile efforts at assistance, trotted 
down the stairs until he found the old family servant, when 
he endeavored by every means possible to a dog to attract 
her attention and induce her to follow him. At first she 
thought him mad, but finally concluded to see what he 
would do and started upstairs after him, Jack turning him- 
self around and wagging his tailatevery step. Upon reach- 
ing the closet his whinings and demonstrations !ncreased, 
and when it was opened Belle was found in an unconscious 
condition. In five minutes more she would have been dead, 
although she had, with great presence of mind, managed to 
turn around and apply her mouth to the keyhole, 

** Jack was overcome with joy at the rescue, and refused 
to be parted from Belle for some days, lying at her feet 
during meals, although he had never before been in the 
habit of entering the dining-room.”’ 


HOW THE SEED BUSINESS GREW. 


OON all our young folks who love flowers wil! 

begin planning about their gardens or window- 
boxes.! Catalogues will be studied and dimes counted 
and orders sent for the seeds, bulbs, and plants, No 
doubt these same young people will be interested 
to know how one seedsman’s business grew : 


‘About thirty years ago, in Rochester, N. Y., Mr. James 
Vick laid the foundation for what was destined to be the 
largest retail eeed business in America. Combining a thor- 
ough knowledge of the cultivation of flowers and vegetables 
with an intense love for his calling and a determination to 
know by actual tests that all of his seeds were true to name, 
fresh, and vigorous, the business had been a success from 
the start. At first each day’s orders, packed and stamped, 
were carried to the post-office by Mr. Vick in an ordinary 
market basket, and as an evidence of the immense increase 
of the trade it may be stated that during the busy season it 
now requires several loads on a large two-horse freight 
wagon to deliverto Uncle 8am the daily mail shipments. 
The entire first edition of ‘ Vick’s Floral Gaide’ was easily 
carried in the arms to the post-office, but the demand for it 
has steadily and rapidly increased from year to year until 
the first edition for 1887 was so large as to call for $7,500 in 
postage. For the first few years all of the seed- bags were 
cut by a small home-made machine, pasted by hand, and 
printed on a small hand press. Now a large steam press is 
used, which takes the paper from a large roll, and cuts, 
pastes, prints, and counts the begs at the rate of 10,000 per 
hour. It is the same machine on which the postal cards are 
printed for the United States Government. From a small 
back bedroom, the birthplace of this business, it has been 
removed from time to time to more commodious quarters, 
until it is now carried on in an immense four-story brick 
building situated on East Avenue, one of the most beauti- 
ful streets of the ‘ Flower City,’ and surrounded by many 
acres of elegantly laid out grounds, which in the summer 
are covered with a Jarge variety of flowers, the admiration 
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of all beholders. In the lower story of the seed house is the 
bindery where the ‘Floral Guides’ are firiished ready for 
mailing, with capacity for binding 10,000 copies per day of 
200 pages each. On the upper floors arethe business offices, 
order-rooms, matl-room, and storerooms. A post-office 
department under the supervision of a representative 
of the Rochester Post-Ofice receives all mail matter, 
which is stamped, stamps canceled, baggaged in United 
tates mail bags, and sent direct to postal cars. In 
the trial grounds at the seed house last year were grow- 
ing in greenhouses and outside every variety of flowers 
and vegetables advertised in the ‘ Floral Guide.’ Many 
excellent varieties of flowers and vegetables have here 
been originated and introduced, including the first 
double phlox known and the only white gladiola in 
existence, besides choice varieties of dahlias, petunias, 
celosia, rose’, fachsias, potatoes, radishes, cauliflowers, etc. 
At the seed farm, about six miles from the city, a large num- 
ber of acres are devoted to raising and curing seeds in large 
quantities.” 








ALBERT HENRY. 
By Frorence E, WELD. 


“ O you want to see the nicest thing I have and 
the sweetest thing in the world ?” 

‘Indeed I do.” 

“Well, give me your hand.” 

Zaldie Ten Eyck took my hand and led me upstairs. 
We stopped at the door of her own room—the little hall 
bedroom over the library. 

‘* Now,” she sald, opening the docr a wee bit, then a 
little wider until I could just squeez3 in—"‘ now, we must 
be very soft, you know, and go very quiet and still.” 

She s]!pped in herself and shut the door, flushed and 
giggling. 

“There! Now do you see anything special ?’ 

I looked around the blue-draped room, and I saw a 
great many things: a small white bed; pretty chairs ; 
lovely pictures ; nice books ; vases and plants and dolls 
—dolls every where, from paper to wax, from babies to 
brides—hut I did not see anything ‘‘ special.” 

‘* No,” I replied slowly, ‘‘ I don’t.” 

Zatdie looked disappoloted, and glanced around her- 
self. 

‘“No; I don’t believe you can. 
Albert ! Albert Henry !” (After papa and uncle ) 
bert, dear !” 

A rustle at the window behind the curtain-folds, a 
chirp, a golden flash, and there alighted on Zaldie’s 
brown head a yellow canary with two white feathers In 
his tall and a white circlet about his neck. 

“Hat Aren’t you surprised ? Let’s elt down and 
look at him.” 

Zaidie gave me her willow sewing-chair with blue 
bows on the arms, and curled herself up on the edge of 
the bed. She took Albert Henry cff on her forefinger 
and held him out starm’s length. He looked very cun- 
ning and very shrewd and wise as he stood cocking his 
busy head and stretching himeeif upon his eplindle 
legs to see what new thing was going on, until he seemed 
about nine inches high. 

“You darling!’ cried Zildie, smacking her lps at 
him in a fierco rapture, ‘‘I could eat you—only I[ 
couldn’t. Isn’theslove? Oaly a year and a half. 
Got his song—»-e-a-u-tiful—ail trills and cascades. His 
papa was a Hartz mountaineer; his mamma was cld 
Mrs. Benson’s—:potted. Ob, he’s my best comfort—so 


I'll have to call. 
oe Al- 


smart! Le isn’t a real trick one yet, but he can do lots 
of things, Aunt Madeline gave a tralning-book. Walt 
aminute. Look! Kiss me, dear !” 


She gently carsied her hand to her face, and Albert 
Henry fondly slipped his sharp bill between the rosy, 
pouting lips. Then he shook all his feathers out into a 
fluffy bali, waggled his piok thread of a tongue ina 
bird-gap, whicked bis tail, and stretched up nine {nches 
high again, to see what further was wanted. 

‘‘ Now kiss the lady,” continued Z:idle, In the flat 
drawl with which some mammas speak. 

Kiss that lady ? Chweep! (No!) Chweep, chweep ! 
(No, no!) Albert Henry flutt.red and flew ; and at last 
Zaldie deposited him on the bedpost, and, going iato 
the closet, brought out an ugly wooden traveling cage. 

‘He bates it, and I put him in fora punishment,” she 
explained. ‘‘I always sald I’d never havea child that 
wouldn’t mind, though it goes to my heart to make 
him.” 

She advanced, holding out her finger for a last 
chance, 

** Do you see this, you naughty dear ?” 

Yes, he saw it, sitting, a fat, sulky ball, on the bed- 

ost. 
. His bated prison swung threateningly. Albert Henry 
reficcteu, hesitated, decided ; stepping gingerly upon the 
soft pink perch, he condescended to bestow a grudging 
salute, I felt justas much honored as I could, and har- 
mony re/gned once more, 

Then Zaiidte took a small leather purse from her 
pocket. It wasfullof hemp seeds. Ah! Albert Henry 
knew that little bag ; he squealed outright, and Zaldie 
laughed delightedly. 

‘*Ien’t he cunning? He has’em for a treat, you 





know. Ifhe ate’em all the while, he would fat up 
inside, and die, and spoil his song.” 

Although he did not want to kiss me, 1 was obliged 
to acknowledge that Albert Henry was fascinating as 
he stood cn the back of the hand-glass Zafdie held, and 
picked the seeds from her l!ps, and wiped his bill cff on 
her cheek, with a careless, familiar, matter-of-fact alr. 

‘* Now, he knows people,” began Zildie again, with 
such an eager twist of her head toward me that Albert 
Henry, snatching the last seed, flow shrieking to his 
perch on the window-sill. ‘‘ You won’t belfeve it, per. 
haps, but he does—from each other, I mean, through 
the window. Lots an’ lots of times when I have been 
coming home from school or from church he has 
pecked a kiss on the pane—so pleased! And he hates 
old Mrs. Benson, and when she goes by he spreads his 
wings and yaws at her. Oh, you don’t beileve it! Tom 
says I put a meaning to everything Albert Henry does, 
and make him up wonderful out of my head. But—it 
—Is—not—so. That is all I have to say. Would you 
like to see him walk up the pulpit steps ?” 

Of course I would; and, Zaldie having spread the 
four fingers of each hand into a very crooked and un 
certain pair of stairs, I made up for looking blank a 
minute before by admiring and wondering as Albert 
Henry hopped gravely along from one step to another 
like a little black-eyed minister in a nankeen sult. 

“T’ve kept his best trick till the last,” said Zaidie, 
presenting a reward of hemp seeds —‘‘ Don’t snatch, 
my child.—But perhaps you are tired. Aren't? |] 
thought you couldn’t be. My Aunt Madeline taught 
him. You ought to see her birds; she has a gray par 
rot that talks, and a whole cageful of the dearest, 
sweetest ‘nuns,’ and a goldAnch—beautiful. I always 
cry when he does thistrick. Ithought I would tell you, 
£0 you wouldn’t think I was mad, or my feellngs were 
hurt, or anything.” 

Taking the wee performer, placing him on his back 
in the center of her palm, patt’ng down his sprawling 
legs, she whispered over him, ‘‘ Lie still and die; die, 
my darling.” Andina moment Albert Henry lay dead 
—oh, sodead! His tail stuck out stiff and stark ; his 
wings fell back limp and helpless; his filmy l!ds were 
closed ; his head hung lifeless. I did not wonder very 
much to see two shining streams ove: flow Zaldie’s dusky 
eyes, trickle down each side of the little snub nose, 
circle the quiverlng mouth, mcet at the dimpled chin, 
and thence jump off in big, bright drops. One of the 
drops jumped farther than the others, and alighted right 
on that drooping head. Instantly the dead claws un- 
curled, the wicked little eyes flew open, and there was 
Albert Henry as busy and bright, as fussy and {mportant, 
as ever. 

I ventured to pat his back with the tIp cf my middie 
finger. 

‘You are certainly a very clever bird, and very good 
and beautiful and obedient,” I eafd. 

Zaldie laughed, 

‘You'd make him vain if he wasn’t such a sensible 
boy. Well, I suppose it isn’t very polite to stay away 
so long from the reat of the company, 50 we'll just have 
to go down.” 

The last I saw of the gifted Albert Henry he was ina 
fresh green bower of ivy vine, shut safely within hi: 
gilded cage, and digging away at a hard-boiled egg 
with all his might and mstn. 


FIVE STEPPING-STONES. 
ROBABLY a boy never hears cf # successful man 
but the thought that flashes through his mind fs, 
‘© Why did he succeed ? How cid he begin ?” Ex-Mayor 
Edson, of New York, says: 

*‘ The rules that I have followed all my life, and which I 
regard as necessary to success in business, are : 

“1, Close attention to details. And this means sometimes 
working nights and during hours usually devoted to recrea- 
tion. 

“2, Keeping out of debt. Regulating expenses so as to 
keep within your income, and at all times to know just where 
you are financially. 

“3. The strictest integrity. It is rare that a dishonest 
man succeeds. He does sometimes, but not often. 

‘*4, Being temperate in habits. 

“5, Never getting into a lawsuit. Business ought to be 
conducted in such a way that there will be no need of Jaw- 
suite, and it is better often to suffer a wrong than to go 
into court about it.’’ 








THE KING’S FIRST PARTY. 


VERY lite boy and girl enjoys a party. The 
pretty dresses and the happy children—for of 
course children are always happy at their partles—the 
delicious sandwiches and ice-cream and sponge-cake, 
the delightful games, al! help to make the lovely parties 
that give such pleasure. 

Over in Spain (look in your geography and find where 
{t is) they have a baby king, and the other day he had a 
party in the Royal Palace at Madrid. It ts said : 

‘* The invitations were issued in the name of his Majesty 





Alfonso XIII., whose two sisters did the honors. The King 
wore his first short frock on this occasion, aud was dressed 
in yellow satin, under old Castile lace, with a sash in the 
colors of Castile. Reduced copies of the in 
different orders were attached toa light chain made to fit his 
neck. The youthful king slready walks. Te stood at the 
door of the suite of rooms tn which the children’s dance was 
given, and handed an artistic memorandum book to each of 
the guests. A nurse, flanked by his governess and a cham- 
berlain, held him in her arms when he became tired. Two 
grandsons of the Emperor of Brazil, and sons of the Princess 
Imperial, were at this party.” 

I do not believe they had any more pleasure at this 
party than Tom or Robby or Carrile or Alice have at 
theirs. Children’s hearis are the same whether they live 
in the palace at Madrid or the little brown house on the 
village street near the post-cflice, or in the big brown- 
stone house on the avenue. If there were cross, selfish, 
unruly children at King Alfonso’s party, I do not 
believe they had a good time. Do you? 


lgnia of his 





SOME STORIES. 


OU know that animals who spend much of their 

time together learn to love each other, and miss 
each other if they are separated. { remember two gray 
horses owned by a gentleman in Connecticut, who were 
driven together in harness for thirty-three years. Ag 
they trotted along the road in the most comfortable 
manner, they would hold thefr heads so close together 
that it seemed they must be whispering secrets to each 
other. When standing in front of the post office, or 
stores, Or church, they would lean against each other 
and rub-noses, just as though they were kissing, and 
one would hold his head down close to the other’s 
mouth and then nod as if saying, ‘‘I understand it ;” 
and sometimes I thought they really smiled, and thata 
funny gleam came in thelr eyes j ist as though they had 
seen something comical and were telling each other of 
it. Atlastone of them died, and the other, who only 
lived a short time, whenever he was driven looked 
anxiously about as if looking for something that he had 
lost. When he returned from a drive, be always gave 
the ‘neigh ” that had always been answered by Jenny 
with a peculiar tone of welcome. When it was not 
answered, the gray head would droop lower, and very 
quietly Jim would enter the stable. One morning 
when the stable door was opened | 1 ws 1d dead 
in the stall. 

There was 8 big gray horse in the ssme town named 
BU. One efternoonin winter Bill was coming down 
a steep hill covered with ice ; he fell ; the sleigh siipped 
over his back. He seemed to know at once that if he 
attempted to get up he would throw out the two jadies in 
the sleigh, so he kept perfectly stili uatil tuey 2 it of 
the sleigh, pushed it off his back, and then he e!ri 
until he stood up. When he was szain safeiy is 
fect, he looked about asiftosay, “Now I: : I was 
very wise.” You may be eure th< 2 of oats for 
his supper was piled up. i think he got aome sugar 
besides, 

Gardiner Green tells this st 

‘*T once owed my life to the good-will of a horse, and it 
was thus: I was farming in Vermor [t was w r; the 
ground was covered deep with OF i Ww WAS 
erated with a hard, sharp crust. Iw 
& pair of horses. At a place iu the roa 
track had been broken, and where t 
ting icy crust would give pain to horse and 
I met an old couple driving a sia 
tried to turn my horses ont int 
turn out. I jumped out and took t 
pel them. One of them eprang upon 
in the deep snow, and knelt on my breast. Iw l 
I could not stir. I thought my end h ‘ en my 
other horse seized ker mate by the cheek with her tecth, 
pulled him off from me, and held h!m till I got up and wa 
safe. Then with voice and mov 
delight as plainly as ever did man or woman 

He also repeats this story, told him by the mato of a 
ship, showing the friendship that existed betwee: 
horse and adog: 


‘‘My father owned a horse and a dog, between whom 


there was a warm affection. The dog slept in the stable 
The horse had a troublesome habit, when in harness, of 
getting the reins under his tail, and then holding them 
tightly. To cure this habit the sinews under the tai! wera 


cut, and when the horse was in the stable 
strained up by means of a cord passir 
ceiling overhead. 


the tail was 
t Over a palley in the 
In this manner the horse was secured 
the night after the cutting, and the stable 
closed. In the morning the cord was found 
free, and the horse at his ease. 

‘““Who had meddled? Who had cut that cord? Diligent 
inquiry was made, but no one knew anything 
The tail was roped up again, and at evenii 


was properly 


cur, the tail 





ig everything 
was right in the stable; but in the morning again the cord 
was found cut, and the horse at his ease in the stall. No 
one could explain the matter. The third night, before 


closing the stable, my father hid himself where he could 
see the horse, determined to solve the mystery. When the 
stable had been closed and all was quiet, the dog rose, 
iooked around, jumped on to the back of the horse, and 
With his teeth cut the cord that kept his friend in pain,” 
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Sunpay CFTERNOON. 
LEAD THEM HOME. 


ORD, we can trust the for our holy dead: 
Toey, underneath the shadow of thy tomb, 
Have entered n'o peace: with bended bead, 
We thank thee for their rest, and for our lightened gloom. 


But, Lord, our Iiving—*ho, on stormy seas 
O' sin and sorrow, ‘til are tempest tossed | 
Our dead have reached their haven, but for these— 
Teach us to trust thee, Lord, for these, our loved and lost! 


For these we make our pass on-praver by night ; 
F ir these we cry to thee through the long day. 

We see them not—oh, keep them tn thy sizht! 
From them and us be thou not far away. 


And if nct home to us, yet lead them home 
To where thou standest at the heaven'y gate ; 
That so from thee they shall not farther roan; 
And grant us patient bearis thy gatberirng time to wait. 
—{Sanday Magazine. 








THE LAST PRAYER. 


NE foll wing is the prayer «ffcred on the Jast 
Suncay that Mr. B.echer « ficiaied in Plymouth 
Caurch : 


“We thank Thee for tte day, fr the light that has shone, for 
that brighter light that we have fcit. We thank thee for the 
consciousness that bas heen in us that we have been acc: pted 
of thee, and that our; oul are «endeavi ring oO walk in thy way. 
We thank tree for the quiet «f our hi me, and that thou bast 
among any <«f us brongbt the twilight hour wit! in tbe midnight, 
sit were. Wethauk thee for he sustai i:@ grace and for the 
hindi g ap before: sof a brighter foture inter: reted by hope; 
and we thank thee that thou hast tanght us that all things shall 
work together for go d to them that love thee. We have 
learned largely wnd yet are poorrch lars We believe that. in 
looking back up n I'fe, we have discerned the fulfilment of thy 
declarations The things that or ce wet ua with tears we now 
see to have been mercy: the things that ve songht f r,a 4 
mourmd because we h-d them not, we rejoice that they were 
denkd us Our children are p rpetually getting from us 
refusals; wer joice that thu art nt less tender: f usthan we 
areo: cur chidren. And +o we submit« urselves to thy provi 
d-nee.and r jive in it; and not alore Lecaise thou hast 


declared, but becau-e thou hast fu filled in our own experience 
thy words We p aise thee and rejoice in thy will n ade known 
to us In the unfoidt: g processes «f our Hives Now, we beseech 


of thee that thou wilt ia love chas''se us; arouse us from stuper: 
suff r us not to lose ground as a s,umberous man; we } ray thee 
that we may be spared by thy truth and ty thy providence, a: d 
have cast thine own # ul on ours by the Holy Ghost. We 
b-seech of thee that thou wou dst grant unto every one of us, 
day by day, the consciousness that we are walking under the 
guide of thyself Sancify to ust be dealings of t! y providence, 
whether they are p inful or joy'ut ; make them al. j yfut; and 


grant unte us that power by which we can f rego temptations: 
grant unto us that afl ty wrieh we can hold «ur own will in 
subj ction; and grart unto us the power to hold our wiil fn 


union with al! that is right avd good, and work in us to will and 
to do fir thy go d pea-ure. We beseech of thee that thou 
Woultst graut Ly bessing according to the several necessities 


of lie. To all that are gathered nere—are we not all yet 
acknowledging oursely+s to be Ci rist sin pa pore or in disp» 
siton’ Bat yet thou make-t tt y sun to rise «pon th- good and 


the evil, thou sendes* rain upon the just and upon the anjast ; 
aid *o are werot the eni dren of thy benefaction? Grant thy 
Pieseting upen us all; make our heesr's ter der to thy trath; 
cleanse our lives; help ux to search what things are Individually 
for advantag:+; accept our thanks for so many mercies and 
bu. thes and grant that thou m»+y not make u in vain; take 
pot av ay from athe buoger and tne th'r-t after r ghteoneness 
Yet thy kingdom come in us. and thy will be doue as it is in 
beeveu. We ask li intbe Redeemers name. Amen. 








MEMORABLE WORDS. 


LADY whohed sat under Mr B echer's preaching 
A for several years, and who bad been a member 
of the church for some time, carried a burden which she 
f:it she could not share with her fem'ly. She finally 
resolved to tell Mr. Brecher tne story. One nizht. after 
prayer-meeting, she stopped Mr B echer and told the 
story, closing with this senterc:: ‘‘ 1 come to you for 
comfort” Mr. B echer lo ked at her sternly and ssid. 
* Come to me for comfor! | [ve you sat so long under 
my preachiog and not learned where to go for com/ort ? 
Hisve I so utterly fathd ?’ With tears in his eyes he 
turned and left ber 

Q ioting ber own worcs as she told the story one morn- 
ing iast week : 

** Ob! bow crushed, how humilfated. how burt I was 
for five miou'es! Then the glorious revelation that came 
to my soul when I csu bt Lis meaniog. The Father 
h-d given to every one, even to me his holy Con f srter. 
N ota human, butadivine, Gulie, Help, Comforter Mr. 
Bercher 'ed me to hei.hts by those words that bave 
uiways been attalnable. Ia my old age l bless him for 
those words ” 

Slowly, baltingly, with eyes humid with tears, she 
turord to leave the room 8 aading in the doorway, the 
raised her baud and 8.i1, ‘‘ la this dark hour I have the 
true Comforter.” 

Oo February 25 Mr Bxcher addressed a maes-meet- 
ing heJd in the in'erest of bigh }ernse. He invited a 
cergyman, the Rov. Liadesy Parker, recor of St. 
Peter's Ciurch, B ook ya, toride home with him. Mr. 
Parker gives @ part of thelr conversaticn . 





‘We had reached the jinction of Broadway and 
Chambers S reet, and were turning eastward. There 
had been a few moments’ psuse. I was wondering if | 
might venture to ask him a close, personal q iestion 
Somehow I felt a longing to have bim open his heart to 
me. Almost before I new it the question had passed 
mv ]'p3. ‘Mr. Beecher,’ I said, ‘tell me, wont you 
frankly, are you real'y glad to be getting near the end 
of it all? D» you like to think that your grent work, 
vour fame, the excitement, the hurrah, and all that, 
wi]l coon be dore with forever ? Wouldn't you if you 
might, begin sgain, and go through {t once more, and 
have you really no shrioking from death ?’ As nearly 
as [ can remember, those were my words I was almost 
af ald 1 Lad been ton bold. But his manner, his tone, 
and the answer {tee f reassured me. H's language I can 
vive in part, the substance quite. 

*©*No, no,’ be sald, ‘I wouldn't have it otherwise. 
God knows I'm glad to be eetting near home __‘! v» had 
a long, full life ; my work {s almost doae. I’ve erj yed 
the world, and life, and my w rk—yes, I've enjoyed it 
sll’ Then he paused an instant, and added, in a voice 
that was evidently uttering the deep fe ling of a full 
heart: ‘ Not for that I would be ur c'othed, but c'othd 
upon, that mortality m'ght be swallowed up of life.’” 


LEADERS OF THOUGHT IN THE MODERN 
CHURCH. 
FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 


By Reven Tnomas, Pa D. 


NE fs apt to assume that men whom we ourselves 

kncw with some degree of thoroughness must 
necessarily be we'l know” by others I was very thor- 
oughly awakened to the idea that this fs not e0 when, 
the other day, speaking toa lady and gentleman who 
move among the cultured pecple of this city and nefgh- 
horhond. they told me, w'th evident sincerity and hon 
esty, that they had newer heard the name of Frederick 
Deniou Maurice. This fact set methinking, Here fs 
aname that has arpeared In reviews, magezines, and 
ne wapapers—eprclally religious newepspers—quite fre 
quently for the last fifty years ; a man whose {nner life 
and whose relations to men have been set forth very 
+laborately ir tw» blograph’cal volumes; a man who 
was the author of some thirty books on top'cs relating 
to theology and metaphysicc—and yet q ite respectable. 
and to a degree cultured, people may never have heard 
of him In the case to which I refer the Jadv and gen- 
tleman belonged to a denomination in which F D Miu 
r'ce is seldom, T apprehend. quoted as anytbing of an 
authority, or seldom at all—because, being b rn into that 
denomipation, bis father being mir ister of a Unitarian 
church, he soon worked his way out of it, he and his 
motber and his sisters, leaving the poor old father abso- 
lutely alone, on what appeared to them a Jand locked 
harbor, into which no sbips c me with merchandise 
from afar, while motber. ton, and daughters set sal! 
on wider, if more tempestnous, waters. I con’ess 
to feeling much of sympathy and much of sad- 
ness for the position of that old Unattarlan minister 
when his wife and every member of his f»mily deserted 
the church of which be was m'nister because they could 
no longer fee] that the truth as to God and the human 
soul wis there. Fancy the state of feeling ato which 
that father must have been thrown when ene morning 
he rec-ived this note from one of his daughters, in her 
sister's name as well as in her own : ‘“‘ We do not thiok 
't corsistent with the du'y we owe to God to attend a 
Uaitarian place of worship,” and further states that she 
cannot any longer consent to take the communion w.tb 
bim! The reply of the father is brief, but one can fee) 
the heavinge of his heart and see the tears as they drop 
on the paper: 
‘* My Dear Anne: 

“The sensation your letter has excited in my mind is 
beyond my powers to describe. I am totally unabl- to 
answer it. May God enable me to perform mycu'ty! I 
certainly was unprepared for such astroke. I sbouid have 
been thar kful if any pr v ous intimation had been given 
I have not acted as a father to wrom no cor fidence ought 
to be shown. Nor bave I refused to argue or state my 
reasons of bel ef in such a way #8 might have apprised me 
somewhat of what Iexpect from those who are dearer to 
me than they can imagine. Bat if ever they are parents 
tLey may then conceive the distress of M Mavrice” 

All the members of the Maurice houreh: ld were noted 
for two thinge—their perfect purity of f eling and their 
bright, keen intelligence. Tne subj ct of our brief 
lecture reems to have been 8 saint from childhood. Hie 
cousin, Dr Goodeve, the one ccmpanion of his boyhood 
who turvives him, writes: ‘‘ During our intercourse as 
boys I never knew him to commit even an ordinary 
fault, or apparently to er tertain sn immoral idea. He 
was the gentlest, most doctle and : ff: ctlonate of creat- 
ures ; but he was ¢qually earnest in what he belisved to 
be right, and energetic {n the pureuit of his views. Ii 
may be thought an ¢xtravegant astertion, a mere 
formal tribute to a di ceased filend and companion, but, 
after 6 long and intimate experience of the world, ] can 











say, with all sincerity, that he was the most taintiike 
individual I have ever met—Chrisilike, if I dare to use 
the word !” 

H's companions in boyhood bave kft the tes!{mony 
that ‘‘ he never sald an unkind word or did an unfeeling 
or ungenerous action to his companions; yet he was 
uatiring in work in and out of study hours, thus eas ly 
surpassiog his sthoolfellows, yet wi hout any assump- 
tion of superiorlity over them” Pcorle are too apt to 
ass'ime that great men develop out of bad, ung >veroable 
boys, and that great thinkers are sure to have eome 
terrible elements of disorder in their makeup. This 
man of whom I am speaking is the clergyman concern. 
tog whem so eminent an individual as J bn S uart M il 
(whose whole up bringing bad been such astocreate;r j- 
udics against all clergymer) is recorded to have re- 
marked that there was one ciergyman of his ac quaint- 
ance ‘‘ who had braine enc uzh and to spare ” 

The word *‘safot ’ has become so asoctated with a 
feminine idea of character, even in & man, or with a 
‘* goody goody” idea, that it may be useful and refreeh- 
ing to us to meet with a man fo modern times whom 
everybody personally acqusinted with tin acknowl. 
edged to be salatiike and Corisilike in chbracter, what- 
ever they thought: f nfs opinions, who was Platonic in 
lateilect—a thevlogica! 8 crates io these recent years. I 
belicve that the very highest order: f in'ellectual great- 
ness demands also as its counterpart the very highcst 
«rder of goodness. 

There cannot be a doubt that the i:fluence of Mau- 
rice’s writings on scme of the choicest miuds of the age, 
both in Eagland and Americe, has been exceedingly 
powerful and salutary. When men like Dan Stanley 
and Charles Kingsley and many others hardly less cele- 
brated call him master, it is idle talk to speak slightingly 
of him and say that he is too mystical ever to be pop- 
ular or influential. No record of modern thinkers in 
the church is or can be at all complete which ignores 
the man whom Mr. G adstone has called a ‘spiritual 
eplendor ’—»]though Mr. Giadstone confesses that Mau 
rice’s order of mind isa kiodofenigmatohim Ov bers 
have felt the same. 8S») clebrated a wiiter as the late 
P iocipal Tulloch, of Scotiand, remarks how needful it 
isia any one who stu: ies his writings to get an inital 
clue with which to begin. ‘Even with such a clue his 
marvelc u; subtlety is often evasive; without it, it fs 
hopeless to real a coherent meaning into his several 
writings and controversies ” 

So that one would assume that Muurice cou'd never 
have been a popu ar preacher, whicbistrue. A teacher 
of teachers must necessarily have as}: first audtence— 
the audience to which he speaks viva vvce—a very limited 
number of people It was so with Maurice. But, 
happily, there were pub]l'sbers ready to take and print 
almost everything he produced, and his books found a 
suffictent number of readers, subtle as they were, to sell 
several editions of most of them, and the rumber of 
readers am: ng clergymen is steadily increasing all the 
time. My «wo interest in him was aroused by an 
Eptecopal clergyman who became the most iniimate 
clerical! f.fend | ever kad in this world. He was some 
tifteen years my senfor fo age, and we did not see alike 
on ecclesiastical or theological themes, but our mental 
disagreem+ nts seemed to have no ability to krep us 
apart. Every week we were together, generally on 
Mondays and Saturdayr, he studying for his Sunday 
presc ilng at one desk and [ at another in the ssms room. 
Tne world has never seemed qilte the same to me aince 
that man) f:. And he had such unbounded reverence 
for Maurice that I could not help briag interested in 
the man, though my prejudices agafost Maurice were 
very strong. He seemed to meso misty and mgatical. 
| labored at him and falled to understand him. And 
yet I felt what a magnificent mind {t was with which I 
waslaboring. He remtoded me of Plato, and of Hegel. 
Miny atime I had the orportuntty of hearing bim 
preacb, and stupidly refraloed from going near Lim. 
{ ought to bave known that a man who had such 
magnetic influence over others must have had {np Lim 
something out «f the common, and I ought to have 
copnqu’ red my prejudices. Onoce my friend and | went 
together to the Workingmen’s College in Lond«n. of 
which Maurice was the founder. He was to speak 
to the men of that college—men of the respectuble 
artisan class, who spent their evenings there studying 
and improving themseives. Their apprectation of their 
founder showed ilseif in the crowd which filled the hall 
—every foot of rocm being cccupled. Suddenly there 
slipped into the room a man about midcle height, of 
mest modest demeanor, and al] eyes were turned to him, 
Woen be rose to tpeak the epplause was Fpontane us 
and hearty to adegree Whata beautiful face it was, 
to be sure! I had beard of ‘the angel feced Maurice,” 
but no photogrephic portrait seemed to indicate why. 
And I saw at once thst the face could not be photo- 
graphed. You mustcatch the«xpreesion as the man 
was speaking. or tt would becf rouse. And herefothe 
immense supe) i rity of of) paintteg comes out—the true 
artist catches the «xpression pnd gives thelife. Tbesun 
bas no personality in him, and caunot deal with persun- 
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ality —only wlth hard lines and Jight and shade. The 
best faces can nev r be photographed—’aces with spirit 
ual I'ght {in them—as if something were shining through 
them. Such was the face of Maurtce, as | saw him on 
that occasion. He spoke with great hesitancy—not 
fluently at all; but every word seemed to tell, every 
word seemed ssturated afi bh soul. I was afratd he would 
stop. There was something in the man and fa his voice 
wh'ch held you. When we left I repro:ched myself : 
** Kool that you are, never tohav> her! this man before 
when you have had opportunity !’ He was then living 
at O.imbridge (Professor of Moral Paflosopby), and had 
come up to London for a season. I: esolved to go when- 
cver I raw the name of Maurice announced anywhere, 
if it were possible. We spoketo bim after the address, 
and the way in which he he'd my friend's hand {fn both 
bis and unconsciously stroked it, as he spoke to him. 
was very significant. The next time we went together, 
called by the announcement of the nameof Maurice, 
was a very diff-rent ovc.ston, yet not Jong after 
that on which we had listened to his voice at the 
Workingmen's C liege. It was by the side of the 
grave in Highgate Cemetery where the mortal in- 
vestiture of this immortal spirit was c»mmitted to the 
tomb I! wasatimp'e funeral, forevery one knew how 
averse Maurice war to display. But it was a remark 
able gathering Tcnryson was expected, but at the 
Jast moment could not come. Carlyle bad begun to 
grow feeble. and dared not expore himrelf to the bleak 
winds of Aoril. There were crowds lintng the roads to 
the cemetery, and around the grave were men who 
seldom, if ever, all met togetber bef re, certainly would 
never meet tog ther sgaioa. N xt to me was the tall 
form of Charles K'ngs'ey, and then the slight figure 
of Dean S'anley ; a little farther off, the hard lined, 
thoughtful face of James Mar ineau, who in controversy 
bed grappled, not very successfully, with bim who was 
gone. Thencame good Dr, Alexander Rileigh, whom, 
with Dr. Vaughan, the Congregations) Usion of Eng- 
land and Wales sent over bere immediately after the 
Civil War as their representat'ves ; and near by was 
a 'Biptist clergyman of repute, who, when I was 
intriduced, staid : ‘‘ What a neeting-p'ace this is to 
day !’ *'] had no idea you were an admirer of Maurice,” 
I remarked, II 4 rep'y wis very significant: ‘‘He 
gave me back the Gorpel.” It may seem entirely ou! 
of the natural order of things to speak of & man’s 
funeral in the middle of a lecture. but sometimes per 
s0D»] reminiscences prepare the mind to be interested ip 
the teaching. And while I am speaking of Mswrice’s 
funeral it may be justifiable if I record a simple fact {fp 
relation to the funeral! of the frieod of whom I have 
epoken, through whom my at ention was called to the 
exc2ptional greatness and goodness of the man whom 
he all but worsh'ped. Ile had eatd to his family : 
* Woen I die, let my remains Jie as close to these of 
Maurice as you can possibly get them” This sacred 
request was singu'arly provided for. When bis wife 
went to Aigbgate Cemetery to select the site of the grave 
sebe menii med her husband’s wish. An available lot 
was ci covered some hundreds of yards away. Oa her 
return home she received a note from the registrar of 
the cemetery running thus: ‘ By some unaccountable 
mistake, the lot {mmedtately next to that where repose 
the remaine of the Rev. F D Muurtce has been over 
looked and js unspprc pr‘ated ’ And so side by side the 
remains of the master and his disciple lle, thelr dust 
mlogling in death as their thoughts and loves had m'r. 
gied in ]\fe. It seems thatsometimes Divine Providence 
arranges for the gra ification of the deep heart. wishes of 
thse who are entire believers in it, in a most pecullar 
way, ssiithiscase Tle dearest and last wish of this 
fuithf..] disciple of Mauiice was thus granted. As ts 
recorded in the blograpby of Maurice by his son, ‘* As 
soon as he (whore teachlogs had been the sulbjct cf a 
great desl of controversy while he lived) was dead, there 
followed, both in the pulnit and in the press, sucha 
burst of grateful recognition of the nati nal services he 
had rendered as fairly staggered numbers wao bad never 
beard his name before, or had known him only under 
false corceptions of him. It was sald to me by more 
than one man at the time that the spontaneity and unil- 
versallty of the feeling was so marked that there did not 
seem to them to bave been anything like it in Eogland 
since the Duke of Wellington's death. It was the more 
remarkable becauxe at the moment scarcely a single 
notice came from bis immediate friends. The blow to 
them had been too stunning to admit of anything but 
silence” [t may now be necessary to say what cons I- 
tuted Maurice a teacher of teachers, and of what nature 
his teaching was. His basis doctrice was that God had 
been revealed io Christ as the Father of the spirit of 
mav—of man everywhere: cut: f this gr w everything 
in his teachtog. He belleved that this revelation was 
dis'iact and clear in the teaching of Jesus Christ, and 
that man’s i.novance of the fact, or his ignorl: g the fact 
or repudi sting the f+ct, made no differercs to the fact. 
Ifa man belfeves that the earth fs flat {t does not alter 
the fact that it is round, Oae who had heard him repeat 
jo public the Lord's Prayer wiltes : ‘' No one who ever 





heard Maurice read the Lord’s Prayer can possibly forget 
it. The iotensity of his convicti.ns in the pulpit made 
his message seem as Juminous and clear as it was brief 
and concentrated, though his teaching, apart f-om the 
living voice, had hy no means the same character.” 

I know how difficult it is to accept the teaching 
which seems to be thst of the first two words of the 
Lord's Prayer, and aver that in their ep'rits all me’ are 
the children of God. I know how much 1s fovolved {fn 
{t. 8 very many of the facts of life seem to militate 
against it. Maurice wonld ask, ‘‘Ts it right to teach 
every child the Lord’s Prayer? Yes or no If yes, 
then the first two words contain the greatest of all reve 
lations. If no, then our Lord ovght to have limited 
this word ‘cur’ in some way or other.” 

Ot of this view of the Fatherhood in God over 
buman ‘p'rits arose consistently Maur'ce’s principle of 
‘Cuntversal redemption.” N» man ever soemphatically 
and resolutely proclaimed the greatness and complete 
ness of the Atonement as w-ought by Christ. He stond, 
without any, even the slightes', reservation, on the test, 
‘©God was in Christ reconcilicg the worl! unto himeelf. 
not imputing their trespasses unto them.” In a letter 
to his mother he sets forth the view he held with an 
earnestness that is unmistakable. Perhaps that letter 
will help you tn perceive how free from tbat timidity 
which character’z 8 most of vs In our statements as to 
the extent and worth of the Atonement he is: ‘' Now, 
my dearest mother,” he writes, ‘‘ you wish or long to 
belfeve yourself in Christ, but you are afraid to do so, 
because you think there is s°me experience that you are 
ja him necessary to warrant that bellef. Now, if any 
man, or an angel frem heaven, preich this doctrine to 
you. let him ba accursed. You have this warrant for 
belleving yourself in Christ, that you cannot do one 
loving act, you cannot obey one of God’s command- 
ments, you cannot pray, you cannot hope, you 
cannot love, if you are not in him. What, 
then, do I assert? Is there no difference between 
the belle ver and unhel'ever ? Yes: the greatest dif- 
ference. But the d'fference {s not about the fact, but 
precisely in the bellef of the fact. God tells us, ‘In 
him (‘hat is, in Christ) I have created all things, 
whether they bein heaven or on earth. Ch-ist is the 
bead of every man’ 8S me men belleve this—some men 
dishelleve it. Those men who disbelleva it walk after 
the flxh They do not belleve that they are j ined to 
the Almighty Lord of life, Oxe wh» 13 rafghtler than the 
world, the flesh, and the devil; Oe who is nesrer to 
them than their own fissb.... Bat though tens of 
hundreds of thousands of men 80 live, we are forbidden 
hy Christian truth to call this the res) state of any man 
The truth {s that every man is in Corist ; the condem 
vation of every man {3 that he will not own the truth 
he will not act as if it were true that except he were 
j ined to Cor'st he could not think, breathe, live, ariogle 
hour.” Another feature in Miurtve’s teaching was the 
tremendous honor which he put on the S:rip'ures His 
Interpretation of them was often d'ffsrent from tha! 
adepted {In his day, but he exalted them above all other 
religicus wri'tngs as iofialtely wiser and tofiottely more 
advanced fathought He was brought up as achild and 
youth {n a system where the op{oions of men were made 
much of, and when he came to the Scriptures it wis 
a deliverance to him and he se+med to breathe the air 
of freedom. His c01l sprang Into a new liberty like s 
chick breaking the shell and getting on to the copious 
acreage of the broad earth. He used to say that ther 
was nothing specially difficult to him in the 8S :riptures 
vothiog that he could not see a reason for, except th« 
destruction of the children who went tocry out :f er 
the prophet. Toat healways shrankfrom. But, as one 
has sali, ‘‘ perhans the young persecutors would have 
grown up Only to ba incoriigibly bad men, and {t was 
a& mercy to arrest them in their wickedness while 
young.” 

A third thing characteristic of M>urice was his pas- 
stonate destre for unity among Carisifans. He was 
h: urted all his life, he says. by this desire. ‘‘ I would 
wish to live and die,” he writes, ‘‘ for the assertion of this 
truth: that the unfversal church is as much a reality as 
apy particular pation fs; that the church {a the witness 
for the true constitution of man as man, a child of God, 
anu beir of heaven, and taking up bis pardon by baptism ; 
that the world ie a miserabie, accursed, reb-|llous order 
which dentes this foundation, which wi!) create a foun 
da'ion of self-will, choice, taste, op!nion; that in the 
world there can be no communion ; that in the church 
there can be universal communion—communion in one 
body by one spirit.” Another atpect of Maurtce’s char 
acter was that of a sxclal reformer. Hscould not pass 
through this world simply as a literary man and a theo- 
Iogian. When g+zing ones on the picture cf the Last 
Supper by Leonardo da Vinci, he complained of the 
smooth, girlish, and sentimental face of John as being 
out of keeptog with the character of the man. Mr. 
Kingsley, who was wi'h him, asked him why. And he 
answered, ‘‘Why ? Was not 8t. John the Apostle of 
love When insuch a world of hateand misery as this, 
do you not think that he had more furrows 1a his cheeks 





than all the other Apostles ?” ‘‘ And,” says Klogsley, ‘‘ I 
looked upon the furrows in that most delicate vet most 
noble face, and kn: w that he spoke truth— f S.J hn 
and of bims-}f like wlse—and under-tood better frm that 
moment what was meant by beariog the sorrows and 
c .rrying the infirmitles of men.” 

Every man {fo his own order—and when Maurice be- 
gan to ask himself in what direction he could move 
most usefully he thought of the Workingmen’s College, 
and of teaching men co-oneration withoneanother He 
was, 109, the founder of Q 1een’s C liege for the higher 
education of young women ; and of the ‘‘ Girls’ II »me,” 
a kind of industii.] school for girls who, from the 
evi! infliences in thelr own homes, would be likely 
‘o fall into a vagrant way of life. II» persuaded the 
ladies ¢f his congregation to fund this school. snd etve 
girls a thorough apprenticeship {n household work— 
lessons in the business of the housem:i!, the parlor- 
matd, and the cook, and {fn all kinds of plain needle 
work, combined with lessons in reading, writing, arfth- 
metic. singlog, together with education In the Scriptures 
—which lessons he thought would be more pr'zad and 
better remembered when ass ciated with a school which 
almed to give a prepara'inn for the prac'ical duties of 
'f’e. ‘* Every congregation,” he says, ‘‘ which meets 
to worship God and to joln in communion seems 
pledged to do something for the neighborhood in which 
it is p'aced.” 

Men were somewhat afraid of him, because he did 
not repudiate, but rather accepted, the name of a 
“Christian Socialist.” IIa felt that if Coristian clergy- 
men wou!d put themselves in right relations to the peo- 
ple, and do it in Christ’s name and spirit, the people 
would follow them snd be guided by them. ‘“ Then 
and always throughout life he looked upon {t as essen- 
tial to the cause of the poor that they should learn the 
{mpotence of lawlessness and 1{ >t,” and that they shou'd 
be co instructed as to win what they had a right to by 
reason and intelligence, and by no baser methods But 
he held that anything would be better for England than 
that it should degonerate {nto a nation of mere money- 
getters. No one kvew better than he that every nation 
reaps what it sows, and that if the people became riot- 
ous and mutinous {t would be because the more {ntelll- 
gent and better circumstanced people had failed to do 
thelr duty to them, and had been occupied selfishly 
about their own concerns. 

Among other efforts of his to diffuse truth. he caused 
to be published fora time a psper called * P. lities for 
the People,” but he could give very little personal 
supervision, and the paper never grew to what it might 
have been. Many strifes between employers and em- 
ployed were anpeased by his Influence, or by the kindly 
{otervention of those who looked to him as their leader. 

I think that Maurice will come to be regar?’ed more and 
more a8 a great Christlan philosopher. He regarded 
everything in the Heht of certain admitted princi; 1s. 
Uatil he got to the divine gre und of things and thoughts 
he was restless and dissatisfied He seems to have 
traversed the whole ficld of phiicsopby in search of 
truth, His books on ancient and modern pbilorophy 
Indicate an amount of steady, persevering reading 
through endless volumes which one would think would 
take a'l the timeinasing'e lifetime His work-pow-r was 
enormous But then he bad splendid heslth, and be knew 
how to take careofit H's habits were regular. Ils do- 
mestic life is said, by those who knew it best, to have heen 
singularly happy. He married the sister of John Srer- 
ling, the youog man of genius whose blography—a very 
one sided productlon—Carlyle wrote ; and, a fw years 
after she was removed from this world, asister«f Jutus 
Hare’s, another man of literary note, becama to Maurice 
a true helpmeet. These cultured, intelligent. refined 
women seem to have understood him completely, and 
bis children, one of whom has shown himself a bing- 
rapher worthy of bis eminent father, were r-al benedic 
tions. Slogularly happy in his home, he had, as every 
original thinker who takes any promfoent purt in the 
c »ntroversies of his day must have, quite a number of 
‘ntellectus] battles to fight outside. With Candlich, the 
S:ottish diviae, as to the extent of the {dea of the divine 
fatherhood ; with Mansel, the metaphys'c'an, who con- 
tended that jistice and mercy in God might be quite 
s ymeth!ng else than justice and mercy in man—to whirh 
Maurice replied. Then virtually we have no God; with 
D:. Jef the Principal of Klog’s College, and some 
others, Maur'ce was forced into controversy ; but that 
was not his spirit and temper at all. It was aileged 
against him that becaue he sald the word ‘‘ eternal ” as 
used in the New Testament (for instance, in such a pas- 
sage as this : ‘‘ This {s life eternal, to know thee the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou bast sent ’) meant 
primarily something profounder than everlasiing—viz , 
life as it is in God—that his teaching must necessarily lead 
to what {s called Univer-alism ; but since the publication 
of his biography the Uotversalists have locked upon him 
with much less favor than formerly. One of bis most 
fotimate friends, who knew his mind most sympathettic- 
ally, writes: ‘‘ Msurice says he cannot see the doctrine 
of the regtoration of all fallen beings, and thioks that Sf 
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ft be so, we need a revelation to declareit. He seems to 
think (if I understand him rightly) that it may be possi- 
ble for a being to exercize his own free will in resisting 
God till It becomes impossible for him to be influenced 
by any good.” Of course that and similar quotations 
dispore of the charge of Universalism. It is true he 
refuses to use the word eternal as meaning everlasting ; 
but that is an entirely different matter. 

His life was singularly complete. At seventy years of 
age he passed away. Just before he died he sald, ‘‘If 
I may not preach kere, I may preach in other worlds.” 
Throughout his illness he was continually speaking of 
sacrifice ; of Christ's sacrifice belng at the root of all 
things. He hardly ever woke in the night, elther in 
health or when he was sick, without repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer or the Bened!ction, or ‘‘ Praise God, from whom 
all blessings flow.” 

On the morning on which he died he seemed to know 
the end was near ; he seemed to make a great effort to 
gather himself up, and after a pause said, slowly and 
distinctly : ‘‘The knowledge of the love of God—the 
blessing of God Almighty—the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost—be amongst you—amongst us—and re- 
matin with us forever.” 

He never spoke again. In one instant all consclous- 
mess was gone. Into the realm of light and love he 
went—this man, as John Stuart Mill sald, who had in- 
tellect enough and to spare—this “ spiritual splendor,” 
as Gladstone called bim—this man whom Kingsley 
always addressed as ‘‘ My dear Master”—this man con- 
cerning whom the undergraduates of Cambridge said 
that they always felt better all day for seeing him pass 
—this man whom srervasts and poor people whom he 
visited spoke of as ‘‘ beautiful,” the ‘‘ angel faced Mau- 
rice,” the theological Plato of the nineteenth century. 








THE GOOD NEWS, 
By tHe Rev. CHaRLes BEECHER. 


“ Behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be 
to all people.”—Luke il , 10, 

HE Gospe! fg good news to all nations, glad tidings 

to man—the entire human race. ‘‘ God so loved 

the world that he gave his Son, that whosoever belfeveth 

on him should not perish.” ‘ Christ hath tasted death 

for every man.” ‘He is the proplifation, not for our 
eins only, but for the sins of the whole world.” 

“If I be lifted up,” sald Jesus, ‘‘ I will draw all men 
unto me.” The entire race of man shall be made to feel 
the attractive influencas of the cross.* Oaly by resisting 
thore sweet attractions can any finally perish. 

The Apostles were commissioned to go into all the 
world to proclaim these giad tidings. That was the 
bright age of Christian missions, and its spirit was the 
spirit of love and joy. 

The present sage hes recn a revival of that spirit In 
efforts to evangelize the world. Whatever differences of 
opinion may exist among Christians as to the motives to 
be drawn from the future life, there can be none as tc 
the motives drawn from the pregent life. {t was for. 
merly thought that the unevangelized heathen were 
hopelessly lost, and motives were drawn from that sup- 
posed certainty to stimulate z2al. But, in view of the 
vast numbers in all ages who have not heard the story 
of redeeming love, the strain of such a belief has been 
found too painful. S me have adopted the milder view 
that all Gentiles who live according to their light wil) 
share the redemptive infiuence of Christ, even though 
not hearing of him. But the number of such seems to 
be so smal! that this gives only a partial relief. 

Anotber class of Christians suppose that those who do 
not hear of Christ in this life may be evangelized in the 
intermediate state. A third class believe that the unevan- 
gelized of mankind will form the population of the earth 
during the millennium by a sort of natural resurrection, 
and will then freely and intelligently decide their own 
destiny by deeds done ia the body. Still a fourth class 
conceive that the entire race are gradually rising from 
the anima) to the spiritual plane, and that those who do 
not reach that plane will fall cff and cease to exist, like 
blossoms on an spple tree which do not set fruit. Very 
earnest and interesting debates are going on among the 
most excellent Christian people on these topics of unful 
filled prophecy, which we merely mention without 
attempting any discussion. Butall agree in this—that 
the Gospel is good news to man. All sre desirous—yea 
even enthusiastic—to have the glad tidings proclaimed 
far and wide. ‘‘ God so loved the world” is the glad 
tidings. And if God be such a one as Jesus personates, 
if his love so tender embraces benighted millions now 
on the stage and benighted generations yet unborn, we 
may leave to that love the benighted generations of past 
ages, feeling sure he will do for them all that can be 
done, and more than we can now conceive. Our bust- 
ness is with the living. The work is to rescue men from 
the present hell of discord, vice, intemperance, and sin 
in which they are living. It is to invite them to enter 
heaven now, on this side the grave, to live in heaven 
here, as Christ eald—‘‘ The kingdom of God is within 





you.” The object is to bless our own home, town, city, 
State, country, world, with a present salvation full and 
free, And the motives lying in this sense within the 
present life, motives about which there is no contro- 
versy, on which all Christians are agreed, are of sufficient 
strength to accomplish the work. 

If we compare the condition of our own dear country 
with that of Asia or Africa, or any non-Christian region, 
we cannct but be struck with the vast difference. 
With all our faults and deficiencies, there is an immense 
balance in our favor. Life is more secure, the worth 
of a man greater. The security of every citizen in per- 
sonal property, in liberty to go and come, to seek fort- 
une in his own way, to form and express his own 
opinions, to worship God according the dictates of his 
own consclence—this safety and worth of the individual 
man is greater than in any non-Christian nation or in 
any former sge. The family also is higher and more 
sacred. Womanhood is freer, motherhood more saintly. 
Of course there is nothing perfect, nothing that cannot 
be and {js not abused. But compare the condition of the 
maiden, the wife, the mother, the widow, here and in 
India, and the difference cannot but strike the mind for- 
cibly. 

Look then at the State. Look at these young emplres 
which we call ‘‘ States,” bound together in one fraternal 
union. What a grand conception! It is a sort of unt- 
verse in miniature. §o, in the realmsof invisible space, 
the mighty worlds of intelligent belongs ar? bound by 
free and holy love in harmonious union, the republic of 
the univeree, the kingdom of God! Take a single city, 
any one of fifty great metropolitan centers, and look at 
the wealth, the refinement, the art, the l!terature, the 
beneficence condensed there. Then travel through a 
single State, and count the cities of second rank, the 
large towns and villages, and country nelgh borhoods— 
everywhere thrift, growth, enterprise. Then pass from 
State to State, from Atlantic to Pacific, from Alaska to 
Florida, and reflect on the vast and diversified interests 
—agricultural, mining, manufacturing, mercantile, com- 
mercial—and reflect on that central government that 
unites, controls, and harmonizes all these interests 
There are defects enough and corruption enough, but 
where on earth are corruptions less? There isa habit of 
sweeping censure, yea, of defamation, of our own public 
men, our own government, which is to be deprecated 
and avoided. Making dueallowance for real faults, our 
government is a comparatively clean and honest gov- 
ernment, and there are many clean and honest and hon- 
orable public men who are determined to keep it a0 
and make it more and more clean and honest. 

Look a‘so at our educational system, from the free 
school to the university ; at the press, continually watch 
ing, unveiling, discussing, probing, and testing al! 
things. Consider, too, the progress of invention, and 
science, and the mechanic arts, rallroads, steamships 
telegraphs, and telephones. Another fifty years as in 
ventive as the past fifty may give us the cheap decom 
position of water, with the Atlantic and Pacific for fue! 
and light; the electric motor in place of steam ; air 
ships from continent to continent and pole to pole. It 
would not be stranger than the actual development of 
the past half-century. Now compare the actual sum 
total of our life, our civilization, with the torpor of Asia 
the apathy of Africa. 

Now, Christianity has done this. Itis not that we are 
better than other nations. We have been very wicked 
It is not that we are wiser, stronger, higher in the scale 
We may be that, but it is not the cause. We are too 
prone to vaunt our own qualities, but, as Paul says, 
‘* boasting is excluded.” 

It is an exemplification on a large scale of the truth 
that godiiness hath the promise of the life that now 
is, a8 well as of ‘‘ that which is to come.” 

Our fathers came here, especially in New England, to 
found a kingdom for Christ. They were imperfect 
men, There were tares among the wheat. They had 
their errors. But their movement as a whole was a 
missionary movement as pure as the sun ever shone on 
And if Christianity imperfectly apprehended has been 
able to achieve such results, what will Christianity freed 
from error be able to do ? 

The glad tidings for us are that God, the Almighty, the 
Infinite, really loves us in spite of our faults—us, individ 
uals—us, a nation. He, the Omnipotent, is not proud. 
not haughty, not arbitrary and implacable: he is like 
the meek and lowly Jesus! And he loves us, and is 
interested in all our affairs, and desires to perfect us in 
ali our institutions, to free us from all our faults, and 
make us as prosperous and happy as possible. That is 
the good news for us. And he desires the same for all 
other nations ; that is the good news for them. 

This is why we maintain the institutions of religion, 
the Sabbath, the sanctuary, and public worship. It is 
that the divine Love may be revealed continually among 
us ; that we may be attracted, influenced, and made in 
fluential. It is the quantity of divine love we contain 
that measures our influence. If we could see the blessed 
Jesus walking about, as the disciples did, if we could 
get his ideas and sympathies on all things, and feel and 





know that he fully expressed the affection of heaven 
and of our Father, that would make our life heavenly. 
** For the love of God is broader 
Than the measure of man’s mind, 
And the heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind.” 

And this we try to do, without sight, by falth. And 
this is a true home missionary work when we are 
attracted to Jesus, and attract others. It {s buta little 
wider application of the same eplrit when we send forth 
in newer portions of our land those who shall establish 
Ssabbath-echools and sanctuaries, and breathe through 
those newly forming communities the tender, gentle, 
compassionate spirit of Jesus, It is the personal influence 
of Jesus which can soothe the diecontent cf labor, soften 
the selfish heart, reform the wrongs and corruptions of 
society. 

Wethave spoken of the superier!ties of our civilization ; 
but the sight and sense of those superforities enlarges 
our capacity to realize what the Gospel may (o for us, 
and must do, to preserve what we have, and perfect 
human society. 

Our faults and our dangers are very real and very 
great. Intemperance, avarice, the Immigra‘ion of igno- 
rant masses, the discontent and resentment of large por- 
tions of population, especfally in citles—th: se are very 
real, very formidable. We must meet these great forces, 
or we shall go the way of other great empires before us. 
But the {life of all reform is di-ine suffering Love in- 
epiring the lives and lips of Christian men. Lvery man, 
woman, and child in whom divine Love js incarnate {s 
in his degree a savior of his country, a pstilot in the 
highest tense, and a trues missionary in the world. Every 
mother who presides over a Christiike home is a home 
missionary of the best sort. And while we rely on liter- 
ature and legislation, and art and arms, and politics and 
polemics, and secular progress, for all they can do, our 
final reliance fs on the glad tidings, God so loved the 
world. 

‘* There’s no place where earthly sorrows 
Are more felt than up in heaven ; 
There’s no place where earthly fa‘lings 
Have more kindly judgment given.” 

It is but a broader development of the same spirit 
when we send forth men to cisc!ple the nallons, The 
race of man {fs learning to feel its unity. t is one 
race, 48 the world Js one world; one body of many 
members, a8 really as one globe of many contirents, 
In the human body, if one member srffer a]! suffer 
with it. America cannot be healthy {f Eurcpe fs ful! 
of disease. [f Africa is to remain one immense mass 
of meral contagion, it must lower the moral vi'ality 
of other continents. If Asia be full of moral pest. 
‘ence, no continent can be wholly uninfected. As in- 
tercourse becomes more and more intimate, th!3 one- 
ness of the race Increases. If America {s to be free, 
Europe must be free. Liberty here Imprregnates the 
atmosphere of the globe, and the oppressed everywhere 
breathe In the subtle elfx’r. If the love cf God ‘8 to 
ba revealed here as the life of men, it must he re- 
vealed in Europe, Asta, Africa, and the {slends of 
the sea, If Europe were given over to an atheistic 
philosophy, the winds would waft the freezing atmos- 
phere across our shores. Therefore, home missions 
and foreign missions are essentially one, because man 
is one, and the love of God is the life of man. 

** But we make His love too narrow 
By false lim'ts of onr own, 
And we magnify his strictness 
With a zeal he will not own.”’ 

O that his love might fully Inepfre and possess us, 
and rafse us above ourselves, filling us with longing 
to do good to our own Iand and to the wide world. 
The night fs far spent, the day is at hand. Great 
as the power of evil may be, the power of good {fs 
greater. Stern as the winter of selfishness yet {s, the 
summer of love {s coming nigh to melt the heart of 
the world. 

When the sun begins to come north, every morning 
rising a little earller and a little more to the east, you 
go out upon the still frozen soil and the enowy hill- 
side, and you ray: ‘'Can aught but miracle clothe 
yon fields with waving grain, and fill yon gardens 
with roses ?” 

And every morning the sun rises earlier and further 
east, as the globe wheels around in {is orbit, and by 
and by the soft breath of the tropics bathes the mount- 
ains. The frost-chain melts, the elements feel the 
attmulus, and almost before you are aware the mighty 
miracle is achieved ! 

So shall it be when the summer of ages comes and 
the whole world is bathed with the love of God. 








THE MINISTER’S STORY. 


By E.LEeanor Kimrx. 


OW I will tell you a little of my story, and 

then I will try to give you a slight idea of the 

discourse our pastor gave us that Friday evening I have 
been alluding to. 
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I was tired and discouraged and very cross, though I 
didn’t mean to be the last and tried hard not to appear 
so. The children had been fretful all day. My one 
servant had been ijl for a week, and I had had my own 
houeework todo. The fire had smoked, the frons had 
stuck to my starch, my pudding was spolled in the bak- 
ing, and my husband had made a wry face when he 
tasted it, and pushed back his plate with an expression 
which said quite as plainly as words, ‘‘ What unpardon- 
able carelessness |” 

I was hurt and mortified and angry. I wanted to tell 
him that I remembered the time when he would have 
praised a worse pudding than this and asked for a second 
supply. But I swallowed the bitter words with the 
briny tears, and looked like a stone, I suppose. A 
woman must protect herself some way at such times, and 
I was too proud to make a fuss, How many wives, ] 
wonder, have been accused of sullenness and ill-temper 
when all the time it was nothing but the crying out of 
the heart for a hind word and the demonstrations of 
affection and appreciation that once were s0 common ? 

‘*What In the world {s the matter with you?” John 
asked when he was about half through his supper. 

‘* Tired,” eald I. 

‘* You bad better go to bed and get rested,” he an- 
swered ; and that was every word he uttered. 

A little later my sister came in and offered to stay 
with the children while my husband and I went to 
Friday evening meeting. Jobn safd that he didn’t care 
about going, and went out fora walk. I was too weary 
and sore-hearted to know what was good for me, but my 
sister gently persuaded me to try and rest myself that 
way, and I at last consented. I was almost sorry I bad 
gone, the first part cf the evening, for the bymns usually 
so helpful and scothing had a contrary effect, and the 
prayers did not touch me at all. Now, our minister 
was a man wise In his generation, snd posseseed the rare 
faculty of hitting everybody's casein these impromptu 
diecourses, and I wondered, as I watched him make 
ready to speak, if there would be one comforting, help. 
ful word for me. I wish I could give you this talk as 
it fell from his lips, but that, of course, is impossible. 

He began by saying that one of the most difficult 
things in life was to realize our dependence upon each 
other. In great crises this seemed easy enough. Atsuch 
times we drew near to our friends and leanei upon them 
until we found strength to carry the new burden. Death 
and disaster draw husband and wife, relative and friend, 
nearer together. But how different theeffect of the ordi- 
nary events of life—the small, every day frictions and 
jars that are a part of the constitution and development 
of every fam{iy! How common and how sad to tee 
husbands and wives growling steadily apart under the 
influence of these worries, which, {f taken hold of te. 
gether, would lose most of their power to hurt and in 
many instances prove the greatest of blessings ! 

“‘T have in my mind,” he gaid, ‘‘a lovely young 
woman, whom I had known from a child, and whom | 
mariied to a young man of {rreproachable morals and 
noble intentions. Fora coupl: of years I was sure that 
no shadow had fallen upon thelr lives. Their eyes met 
mine in responsive sympathy, and it always helped me 
to speak when these lovers were beforeme. But by and 
by there came 8 change—I think I was not long in de- 
tecting it—and after a while the little wife used fre 
quently to come to church alone. The bright face grew 
more and more sorrowful, and my heart ached for both 
hueband and wife. When I chanced to meet the former 
his manner was always cordial and sincere; but he 
seemed singularly absorbed and preoccupied. One day 
I inquirec of the wife the reason of this change. I felt 
{t my duty to let her know that I had observed It. 

‘«« Why,’ she said, ‘I don’t suppose that I have any 
cause for complaint. My husband has never spoken a 
cross word to me or given mea cross look. I wish he 
would,’ she added, the tears streaming down her cheeks: 
‘for then we might kiss and make up like other folks 
I suppose I am very wicked,’ this poor child went on 
desperately, ‘but I have sometimes wished that my 
husband had the faults of some other men, for I would 
much rather he would drink and be loving afterwards 
than to be as he is, irreproachahle and Indifferent. Once 
he praised everything I did. Now he never seems to 
have the slightest {dea that I have taken pains to please 
him. I think I might be dressed in deepest mourning 
or brightest scarlet, and he would not observe the differ 
ence. Some women seem to live and do thelr work 
without enthusiasm, and appear to care very little for 
the appreciation and sympathy of thoze nearest and 
dearest to them. I do not belong to that class. I could 
forgive seventy times seven, make a)! sorts of allowances, 
if I could count on love as a solid foundation. But 
indifference freezes my spirit as the cold blasts of winter 
freeze the body.’ 

‘*T tell you, my friends,” our pastor went on, ‘this 
man was not strikingly unlike many of his sex in accept- 
ing kindnesses and sacrifices from his wife asa matter of 
course, This husband was the most astonished man 
that I ever saw when I called his attention to the altered 
appearance of his wife. He had not intended to be 





unkind or neglectful. The newness had worn off the 
marriage relation somewhat, and business reverses and 
complications—which he had been striving to keep from 
his wife—had helped to make him appear more ind! ffer 
ent than he really wes. He promised me that there 
should be a radical change, and there was. The ver} 
next Sunday afterwards I saw the old, radiant look or 
my young friend’s face a3 she nestled up to her husband 
who seemed quite as happy as she, and I thanked Goc 
from the bottom of my heart that I had been allowed tc 
be of service in this crisis.” 

This story went home to many a hesrt and con 
sclence that night, I can tell you. I had stealthily wiped 
the tears away all the tlme our pastor bad been talking, 
and 1 am sure I was not the only one. My only regret— 
and I am sure it was a natural one under the circum 
stancee—was that my husband was not present. Bu 
everything seemed overruled for good that night. As ] 
was passing the detk on my way out, there stood John 
shaking hands vigorously with the pastor, and his face 
was all aglow. 

‘* Now, Kate,” he sald, as we got out Into the friendly 
darkness, his arm about my waist as in the dear old 
days, ‘“‘ we will stop right where we are and thank God 
it isn’t any worse. That lecture has brought me up by 
the round turn. I was never so bard hit in my life, b1' 
{thas done me good, Poor girl! How utierly mean 
and contemptible I have been. Tell me that you forgive 
me, and I will try, with heaven’s help and your dear 
love, to be all that a husband ought to be.’ 

And he has been ever since, 





HINTS AND HELPS. 
By a LAYMAN, 


STRUGGLE for existercs ig the primal fact of al! 

forms of life. It also is the condition of al 
Improvement. The necessity of temptation is obvious 
Had Adam and Eve continued to be incurfous, un 
inquisitive, vegetable, they might not have been animal 
to be sure; but in avoiding animalism they would hav: 
degenerated into verdure, There {s such a thing as 
being too green. Bloomy June is beautiful, but frosty 
October is fruitful. Our first parents must needs ge! 
away from fig-leaves, else they never would have beer 
worth even a fig. Thus, and thus only, do we get th: 
paragon of animals.” 


Terrible old women in the mythic philosophies spin 
the destinics of man. Michael Angelo continues ths 
Greek ides, and mingles both Testaments with pagan 
conceptions. So Shakespeare invokes the goddesses of 
destiny with the inferual rituals. The energy of evil ic 
intense. We have the words “‘hell-broth” as the grue) 
on which the devil feeds hisown, Weare reminded 
of the ecstasy and rapture of crime in its moment of 
conception or execution. But the great artists, true to 
all tho facts, give us the Last Judgment and the black- 
ness Of Macbeth’s night as the end of the revolt of an 
outraged conscience. The fact is, outside ourselves are 
vicious as well as virtuous forces, Satan In the midst of 
the garden as well as God. To be conscious of the 
duality of our own life and to be conscious of the unity 
of God is essential. 


And the next step is to be consclously walking with 
God, To know the devil as he 1s, complete, is necessary 
in order at all times and places to avoid him. To know 
God as he is, {s a result of the growih of the knowledge 
of good and evil. Sclence begins, not with description, 
but witb azcription. We have to compare organism with 
organiem, It is relativity that {llumines, What Agass!z 
contributed to sclence by classification through compari 
son of differences, Adam and Eve contributed to ethics 
by differentiating innocence into conscience and found 
ing moral classification. It was necessary there should 
be a snake on two legs, and that he then should be got 
off his legs. That is ethical ancient history. The appar 
ently abeurd is often the really true. The devil was a 
necessity of free moral governmeut. It was necessary 
that he enter the image of God, and then it becomes 
man’s honor to expel him and expose him as the Crawler 
For some thousands of years this process of the evoln- 
tion of the upward and of the devolution of the down- 
ward has been going on. The Snake is mortal ; man {fs 
{mmortal. One is cf the earth, earthy ; the other of the 
heavens, heavenly. 





Few of Shakespeare’s characters are exempl«ry, but 
many of them are noble and heroic. It was a feat 
beyond Shakespeare to reproduce a commonplace man. 
Goody-goodiness would have been oblivion to Adam, and 
presumably to Eve. The drama of Genesls is immortal 
because of its unique and original and yet transparently 
true and matchless types. It is human life Anno Domini 
as well as B.C. 





The devil enjoys imposing upon us the conceit of 
knowledge. He always likes to have us believe that 
after doing certain things or learning certain things we 
become as gods, knowing good and evil. The positivist 
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is altogether too positive, The agnostic tends to outrage 
his own theory by defying omnisclence. There Is a cer- 
tain sort of intellectual humility that we ought to culti- 
vate as a foil for the devil. 





Innocence was perfectly orthodox in loving beauty, 
‘ugar, and wisdom. Dolng evil that good may come 
was the stumbling block. A great procession of pros- 
trate ones lle about that same stumbl{ng-block. Prog- 
ress begins in the senses. We have to see and taste and 
touch before we can perceive. The output in Eden 
was normal had the first pair used their senses sensibly 
—that is, divinely. Some folks yet seem to be in such 
a hurry to use their hatchets that they tackle the tree 
Yggdrasil before they've even mulched thelr own 
orchard. 

To return to dust {s only to help build up higher 
organisms. When we get through with that matter of 
wh'ch we are now In part, and when we are furnished 
with more radiant bodies, we ought to thank God that 
what we leave behind us is not to go to waste, but that the 
grand economy of nature cares for all and rehabilitates 
and re-embodies all in progressive organisms whose 
ultimate is the spiritual body and a new heaven as well 
a8 a new earth. 





Some of us work for God as construction trains work 
fer railway corporations. You sight over a stationary 
and inanimate object, and you are not sure that workers 
for acorporation are corporeal ; for they move not at all. 


I am much interested in the philosophical bearings of 
those experiences we all have had in antiquity, in the 
genesis of the race, in our own Edens—the cradle. It 
(s clear the fairies that danced in the verdure of our 
lives are the same that Buddha’s cradle rocked. Aryan 
and Semite, Greek and Roman, heard the rustle of the 
same elves in the summer woods. The legends of 
Scandinavia are one with those of the Veda. The 
rhymes of Mother Goose that delighted our childhood 
were done into Mesopotamian tongues before Abraham 
left Assyria. Tne ‘Song of Sixpence,” in Orientai 
form, was a touch of nature in which the king !s the sun 
and the four-and-twenty blackbirds the hours of the day. 
Cinderella is more archaic than Terah, and Abraham no 
doubt learned to talk with ‘‘ Jack and the Beanstalk ” 
before he learned that wonderful Name that he spoke in 
ihe 18th of Ganesis. In communing more with Art and 
less wilh Nature, we lose on the poetic and ideal sides of 
\ife, and all we get in return is fucis. And not all facts 
are worth the room in the storehouse. Aristotle was 
right—the end of Nature is Man. 





After Aladdin came to his wealth and was married, 
he allowed his lamp to fall into desuetude that proved 
nocuous. Prosperity had a similar effect on Jacob. 
After he got a handsome wife, and two stolen patri- 
monies had endowed him with contempt, he naturally 
made a success of making himself contemptible. This 
transcontinental tendency which Aladdin’s palace had, 
affected Jacob also. Jacob was not the last man who 
was dark in a light continent and light in a dark 
continent. The ladder up which he climbed from 
sordid ambition to lofty character was foreshadowed 
at Bothel ; but it was after climbing many ladders in 
many years that Jacob saw of what the rungs are 
made in every ladder whose foot is on the hill and 
whose top is in the sky. 





We are bundles of {ncongrulties, of unders and uppers, 
of tops and bottoms, of littles and bigs, of disloyalties 
and loyalties. When we would do good, Httle imps 
cifmb into our back windows and get us into chancery. 
We start out in the morning, having had great visions 
and climbed celestial ladders, determined to serve the 
Lord. Just as we get down to Uncle Laban’s, won by 
the softness of his velvet, we get our hands into his bank 
account by sharp business diplomacy, hoist the ladder 
up for use at nightfall, and go home at midnight re- 
assuring ourselves that business is business, that pro- 
tracted meetings and bulls and bears and calves are 
necessarily incongruous, and that religion {s to go to the 
stars, and {s an unsafe article to let loose in the pasture. 
This secularization of life and this sublimation of 
religion often go together in the same indlvidual, lead- 
{pg two lives, carrying the saint and the sioner on con- 
secutive days, now too good to live, now too bad to die 
or live, now ecstatic on ladders, now erratic among the 
calves, now tumbling off the rungs into the mud, and 
finally looking more ugly—for there are stains of hypo- 
critical mfsconduct that won’t wash. 





We have clouds of just such witnesses in these days, 
You know of men who are scamps in politics whom you 
can trust {n business. You know of men whom you 
can trust as nefghbors whom you mistrust in a horse 
trade. Lots of men will cheat Laban in the matter of 
stock who would risk their life to save him from drown- 
ing. Plenty of people climb celestial ladders on Sun- 
day, to find on Monday that the top of the ladder is the 
mouth of a pit, and that what survives is not the fit, 





but flis, 
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THE HINDU NATIONAL CONGRESS. 


By Jonn 8S CHANDLER 


H'S body, wich held its second annual meeting 

D cember 27-30 aspires to be an Indian national 
representative bocy, but has so fsr succeeded only in 
enlisting the hearty supp rtof the Hindus. The Anglo- 
Todian and Eurasian a:sociations took no part in it, 
there bing only three Europeans present. The Moham. 
medans gave it a very indiff rent support, and some of 
their strongest bodies, indeed, repudiated it altogether. 

The National Mohammedan Assvclation of Ca'cutta 
by its committee declared : *‘ There is no question among 
those enumerated ({n the letter of {ovitation of the Con 
gress) that is not receiving from the Government the 
share of altention to which it is en'itled. No good can 
come of trying ty force the hand of Government, and 
the circumstances of the country are such as to suggest 
to all interested in its welfare a policy of confidence in 
the Government; and the committee entertain every 
hope tbat such ful! measure of liberal treatment will be 
accorded on all subjects enumerated as a regard for the 
b:st interests of the Empire as a whole will dictate ; and 
they consider {t would be impeding rather than advanc- 
ing the public interest to take any step calculated to 
precipitate judgment on the questions The committee 
think that no possible advantage will result either to 
thelr community cr to the public at large from aseum- 
ing an attitude of uneasiness toward the Government 
and the steps the Jatter have taken, and intend to take, 
towsri acht- ving the ends they have in view ” 

Another Mohammedan body. also declining to take 
any rart in the Congress, has given as one of its reasons 
the strained relations between the Mussulmans and 
Hindus. 8» that of the 250 delegates that crow ied into 
the meetings nearly all were Hindus. As a Bengulese 
psper has put it. ‘‘ The chief alm of the Congress is a 
political one ; viz, the introduction of representative 
government into Indias, which means nothiog less than 
the acquirement of a controlling power over the public 
purse.” 

There was much discussion over some cf the resolu- 
tions proposed, but the following, among others, were 
final y passed : 

“That in the opinion of the Congress the time has now 
arrived when the system of trial by jary may be safely ex- 
tended to many parts of the country where it is not at pres- 
ent in force. 

*“* That the innovation made in 1872in trial by jary, by 
depriving the verdicts of jaries of all finality, has p--ved 
inj :rions to the country, and the powers then for the first 
time vested in sessions juiges and hich courts of setting 
aside verd'cts of acquittal should be withdrawn. 

‘* That the Congress record the exprassion of its universal 
ernviction that the complete sepsration of executive and 
jrdicial functions has becom an urgent necessity ; that it 
behooves Government to effect this separation without 
furtner de'ay.”” 

Tol: last refers to the system of district administration 
whereby ‘he chief executive cf each district exercises 
also j idicial functions to a certain limited extent. 

The most time wss epent and most opposition 
developed over ihe resolution demanding that the pres- 
ent legislative councils associated with the Viceroy and 
Governers be put cn a repretentative basis by being 
made elective. 

Ti is also gave opportunity to reply to the criliclems of 
those who held aloof, and it was asserted that the real 
agitation was not for the abdication by the Government 
of any of its functions, but for the association with iteclf 
of the representatives of the people in governing the 
c.uatry. 

Toese movements ave interesting as showing the as- 
pirations of Young India as well as the obstacles in the 
way of a true national feellag. Young India desires to 
take a more active part ia the administration of govern- 
ment, and to have a larger measure <f responslbiity in 
public sffsire, and to be intrusted with a greater degree 
of control over the public purse. But union ts difficult 
between the Mo-lem and the Hindu, separated as ‘hey 
are not only by religion and race, but als» by the relations 
respectively of co: q :erlng and conquered peoples. 

Al the same time, both parties and ali parties insist on 
their complete confidence in the E aglish Government ; 
only the Moslem secks to assist that Government by 
waiting for it to move, while the Hindu cff_rs his asstist- 
ance ia the way of suggestion and politica! agitation 

It is an interesiing fact that the only language in 
which the representatives of all parts of the country 
could understand each other was Eaglish, there being 
no vernacular common to the whole Empire. E ven E.g- 
lish is understood by but few of ail the millions of its 
inhabitants ; but those few are to be found scattered in 
every nook and corner, and are the very ones most inter- 
ested in any movement toward a national spirit. 

The nex: Congress is to meet at the end of ibis year in 
Madrss. 








—The Twenty seventh Internatioval Convention of the 
Your g Men's Christian Associa'ions of the Unsited States 
and the Britien Provinges will be beld in San Francisgo, 
Cal, May 11-15. 


RESOLUTIONS OF CLERICAL UNION 
OF NEW YORK. 


BE following minu'e wis ad »pted by th3 Clerical 
Union of New Yurk City : 


The Clerical Union of Congregational ministers of New 
Ycrk and vicinity, wishiog to exoress its appre fation cf 
the life and services of the Rev. Henry Ward Becher, ard 
its syrapa'hy with his fam')y and « harch in the hour of their 
sorrow, adopt the following m'pute. 

We gladly and gratefully recognize that the late Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher was endowed by God with abilities 
and talents which qualifird him to do a work such as has 
seldom fallen to apy man in the history of our country. 
To his marvelous natural gifts was added the oppor unitv 
which hss given to him world wide influence and enduring 
fame. We bear witnees to our appreciation of his fidelity 
to h's convictions ; his loyalty to truth as he understood it; 
his fearless advocacy of a'l reforms; his immeasurable 
services to the cause of the Union when the nation’s hono-, 
was imperiled; his unrivaled eloquence consecrated to 
God and bumanity. 

We rej ice that his years were spared to more than the 
allo ted life of man; that death came to him as he had 
prayed that it might come ; that, with his eye undi!mmed ard 
his natura’ strength unabated, he has gone through the 
gates into the city. 

We extend our sympathy to Mr. Beecher’s family, and to 
Plymouth Church, of which he was the first and only pastor, 
prayirg for them the comfort an! the guidance of that 
Ho'y Spirit whose office it is to sustain and to bless in time of 
 ffliction. 

Amory H RRADFORD, } 


James POWELL { Committee. 
SAMUEL H. VIKGIN, 


New York, Mareh 10, 1887. 








AN APPRECIATIVE LETTER. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
BILE others are freely expres: ing their opinions 
of the late Henry Ward Beecher, allow me to 
send you a few words touching my own. 

I have known him well for many years as preacher, 
author, editor, correspondent of the press, and in social 
life. As preacher he had no equal in the world. His 
great intellect. his vivid imasination, his vast stores of 
knowledge of all kinds, and always at his command, 
togetber with his *onderful voice and striking manner, 
made him to be admired by all who listened to him as 
the very princes of pulpit orators. The multitudes who 
throng+d to Plymouth Church successive Sabbaths, for 
forty successive years, who hung on his lips spellbound 
and always charmed with his thrilling eloquence, are full 
proof of his great eminer ce. 

As an author, in carefully reading his voluminous 
works as issued from the press, J have always fund his 
pen 8 match for his tongue. H's eu'j cts chosen, the 
ability with which they were treated, the pure and 
lofty style in which they were expressed, made every 
page a charm to the reader. They will long live and 
speak to the present, and generations to come, while 
th: ir author rests in the tomb. 

As an editor, his very name was the highest success to 
apy jovrnal. He was long employed ifn this capacity in 
the ‘‘Iondepenient” and The Christian Unaton, and 
such was his fame at the outset that esch in turn 
rore at a single bound from a small ci culation to 
the largest by far ever known in the reli.ious 
press of this country. As a correspondent of the 
papers bis ar'icles and letters were characterized by the 
greatest brilliancy and attractiveness, rendering them 
the choicest part published in their columns, In social 
life his heart knew no bounds, his sympathies wre as 
wide as the world, and as deep as the sins and s>rrows 
of a fallen race. The grand aim of his life was to e'e 
vate humanity in every possible way, and nobly did he 
accomplish his mission. He has gone up to take his 
crown, but his name will live for genera'ions to come 
His words and works are the grandest monument that 
can be erected to his memory. W. B. Jacozns 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION NOTES. 


MISSIONARY of the American Sanday School Union, 
++ working in Texas slong the frontier, reached a commu 
nity on Friday, had a place built in which to hold a meeting 
on Saturday, organizing a Sunday-echool after a preaching 
service on Sunday. He says: ‘“‘I found a new settlement 
that had never had yreaching; most of the people had 
moved in during the last eight months; one of the number 
was a preacher. He told me they were talking of building 
an arbor, but no one seeme: to teke sufficient inter et to go 
to work. He saddled his horse and went in one direction, 
I in another, inviting the people, who al! came ont on Satar- 
day, completed the arbor, and on Sunday assembled for 
preaching and the organization of a Sanday-school. All 
seeme ! delighted with the prospect, and much good will 
probably be the result’? Another grand work performed 
by this m'ssionary is finding neighborhoods where unem- 
ployed ministers of the Gospel can find a place to labor, 
and most blessed results bave followed. 











The American Sunday-Svhoo! Union is the only organiz%- 
tion which can unite persons of a'] creeds in the study of the 
i Word of God, and thus render the Christian sentiment of 4 








community effective for good where there is a wid» diversity 
of views. A missionary in Florida organ zeia union San- 
day school in which there were Coon'tes, B ittleites, Camp- 
bellites, Adventists, Baptists, Method sts, and Hardshells. 
Truly the union of so many ifes and ists should make a 
strong combination for good. 


MR. MOODY’S BIRTHDAY TESTIMONIAL. 


5 Mr. Dwight L. Moody’s two schools in Northfield 
over five hundred young men and women are now 
being educated to becoms missionaries or teachers and 
workers in every branch of Christian effort. They are 
houred and taught in most excellent and well-appointed 
buildings, sll of which have been paid for by an ontlay of 
over $500 000 

Several weeks ago we referred to the admirable plan now 
on foot to endow these schools by means of a Birthday 
Memorial Fand raised during this sem! centenn'al year of 
Mr. Moody’s life, asa fitting celebration of his fiftieth birth- 
dav, February 5, 1887. 

The Committee having this matter in charge has already 
received many responses, ageregating nearly $40 000. 

8 veral friends have sent in contributions of one hundred 
dollars, a few of five hundred to a thousand dollars, and 
some of even larger sum:; a large number of contribu- 
tions have been received ranging from one to one hundred 
dollars. Many indicate they will yet be heard from f vor- 
ably, knowing that gifts are rece'vable at any time during 
the year. It was thought that at least $100 000 might be 
secured. One friend offers five per cent. of the total, if the 
fund reaches $200 000. When it is considered that other 
educational institutions have endowments amounting to 
millions, this seems a very modest beginning. Although 
the anniversary of Mr. Moody’s birthday is passed, it is 
not yet teo late to increase this well-deservsd birthday en- 
dowment testimonial. It is hoped that several will con- 
tribute large sums. Three thousand dollars wi'l endow a 
scholarship ; at vhe same time we wish to urge upon those 
of moderate means the importance of not neglecting to send 
such contributions as they can. If all who have received per- 
sonal benefit from Mr. Moody, either by personal contact or 
through his words spoken and written, who are able to give 
eums ranging from one dollar to one hanired dollars, were 
to respond at once to this request, more than $200 000 conld 
easily be secured. One minister proposes to secure $500 
from churches and iadividuais in his city benefited by Mr. 
Moody’s work there. 

Contributions or p'eiges. payable at any time during 
1887, may be sent to Mr D. L Moody, at Nurtbfi-11, Maes, 
or to Mr James Talcott, the Treasurer of this Fand, 108 
Franklin Street, New York City. 











LEND A HAND. 


a. cfficers of the American Home Missionary Soctety 
must once more set before its friends the state of its 
treasury. 

In spite of all appeals through channels open to us, the 
debt of which notice was given in the ‘‘ Home Miastonary ”’ 
for August last grew until, as steted in the spec'al com 
mittee’s ‘‘ brotherly letter,’ issued in Dscemher, it hid 
reached $50000. (Before the gr owing ceased it reached 
$52 000) Then the Executivs: Committee anthor'zed the 
borrowing of $50 000. With this the missionaries dus: were 
pild. The work has since gone on under a“ cutting down” 
at every point whera that process was not clearly suicidal. 
Constant appeals for help have meanwhile been kept up in 
every bopeful quarter. The result calls for grateful and 
devout acknowledgment. The receipts in Reptem»er were, 
in round naombers, $29 309; in O :tober, $22 350 ; in Nov' m- 
ber, $45,00); in December, $38,300; in January, $40 250; 
iu Febraary, $23 242 

The debt of $52 000 has been reduced to less than $25 000. 
Bat this is far too heavy a burden to carry int) the new 
fiscal year (beginning April 1), short)y to be followed by the 
summer, with its daily maturing claims and its slender 
income. The great falling off in legacies stil! continues. 
Up to this first of March they brought only $49,715 as against 
$152 635 in th» first eleven months of last ye -r. 

For the first time since 1878 we must begin the new year 
with a crippling debt, unless our friends bring help at once. 
Besides the daily reveipts to meet dai'y dues to the missi >a- 
aries (which will require a 1 of 825.000) nearly the saun* sum 
is needed tocanc*] the debt. If the annual meeting finds us 
out of debt, we have fall faith that the money will come in 
to keep us free with the carefal economy now enforced 
With the help of less than $13,000 from legacies, $40 326 
was received in March, 1886. Cannot a few thonsands 
more be raised by cheerful living givers before the 3lst of 
March, 1887 ? 


CALIFORNIA NOTES. 


BF ener ENTS have been made for public worship 
in connection with a new Congregational church itn 
East Oakland, and the Rev. C. F. Clapp, of Yankton, Dak., 
is expected to commence his labors as pastor early in 
March. A lot bas been gi en for a Congregational church 
in the new town site of Pomona, on the line of the San Ber- 
nardino & Los Angeles Railroad, and a new church Is ex- 
pected to be organized there. 

Piymouth Church in San Francisco, the late Rev. Dr. 
T. K Noble’s, maintains two independent Sanday-schools, 
of about four hundred enrolled pupils each, one meeting in 
the morning and the other in the afternoon. The Rav. Dr. 





J.C Holbrook has been +upplying the vacant pulpit, and 
bas been engaged to continue todosothrough March, while 
a pew pastor is being secure’. 

The council for the dismissal of the Rey. ©. A. Savage 


from the pastorate of the Congregational charch in the 
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university town of Barkeley highly commended his labors, 
and rgretted bis resignation on account of ill health. He 
is pow in New England, somewhat improved, and it is hoped 
he may resume his labors again in California. 

The Rev. Mr. Andereon, of the new Swedish Congrega- 
tional Church in San Francisco, is much en ouraged, and 
is holding a series of special meetings in San Francisco and 
Oakland, aided by two missionaries who are en route to 
Alaska. 

The Rev. Dr. 8. H. Willey, now pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church in Benicia, was the first missionary commis- 
sioned by the American Home Misstonary Soctety for Cali- 
fornia. He was the first pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in San Francisco, and has borne a prominent part 
in the rel'gious movements of the State. He sailed from 
New York via the Isthmus of Panama, December 1, 1848, 
on the first line of steamships for San Francisco. He has 
jast published a long and inter sting account of his voyage 
and arrival in the State in the ‘* Pacific.”’ J.C. H. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. } 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—There has appeared in the paprrs of New Haven, Conr., 
a s‘atement attacking the orthodoxy of one of the professors 
of the Yale Divinity S8chool— Professor Russell. The gentle 
man who furnished the statements for the press is astudnt 
of the Seminary, in the Senior class. He came to the Semi 
nary at the beg'nn ng of the year. He is aman of forty-five 
years of age, and has been all his life a Canadian Presty- 
terian, wholly unused to the broad theological culture of 
such an institution as Yale. Wedo not wish to be under- 
stood as saying anything that would ‘mpugn in the least his 
character; bu’ he is not, we are informed, a man whose 
judgment in the matter al nuded to shc uld be taken as wholly 
trustworthy. President Dw:ght authorizes the statement 
that the reperts respecting the teachings of Professor 
Rarsell, of the Yale Theological Seminary, as denying the 
divinity of Christ, etc, are without any foundation in fact. 

—The Central C ngregational Assoctation of Naw Haven 
has, by a vote of 11 te 6, asked the American Board’s Pru- 
dential Committee to reconsider its action in the case of the 
Rev. R C Morse, who desired to become a missionary and 
was rej cted be caure he regarded the probation hypothesis 
as ‘‘a permiss'ble hope ”’ 

—The New Ilaven Central Association of Congregational 
Ministers belu iheir regular monthly meeting on Tuesday, 
the 8 h, the dey on which Mr. Beecher died. The following 
telegram of condolence was drafted by Dr. T. T. Munger, 
unanimously adopted, and for*arded to Mrs. Beecher: 
“The New taven Central Association of Congregational 
Ministers, now in session, exprees to Mrs Beecher and fam 
ily their deep eympatby with her and them In the death of 
the great man, pre-eminent in his age for his devotion to 
freedom and humanity, and among the first of his genera- 
tion as a preacher of righteousness and love.” 

—Thbe Windham Aszociation of Congregational Ministers 
has brought charges of heretical teaching against the Rev. 
8 R. Free, for four years pastor of the Congregational 
Cburch in Willimantic, Coon Itischarged : (1) Toat Mr. Free 
dies not belicve the Bible to be the fospired Word of God 
in a sense entirely different from other books, and teaches 
that portions are myths. (2) That he rej-cts the theory of 
the vicarious sacrifice of Christ. (3) That he does not teach 
the doctrine of the Trinity. (4) That be does not teach that 
Christ was both God and man. (5) That he does not teach 
that the Holy &piritisadivine Pcrson. (6) That he does 
pot teach that man is saved through the atonement of 
Christ. (7) That be rejects most of the fandamental doc- 
trines held by the entire sisterhood of evar gelical churches 
Mr Free is not a member of the Windham Association, and 
it is therefore d ficult tosee how he is in any way amenable 
tothe discipline of that body. We understand that he has 
appeared before the Association simply to deny its jarisdic- 
tion. 

—The Committee for Christian Workers appointed at tre 
copvention in Chicago last summer seid ont a bailetin 
giving an account of the steps they have already taken in 
arousirg @ more active practical interest in city evangeliza- 
tlon and mission work, and also outlining their plans for 
the {u'ure. Those interested in this extremely important 
movement should write for information to the Rev. John C. 
Collins. Secretary, N-w Haven, Conn. 

—The Rev. William 8 Howland, Missionary of the Ameri- 
can Beard of Commissioners for Foreign Missions in 
Madnura, {ndia, died of fever at Auburndale, near Boston, 
on March 7, forty-two hours after the death of his wife from 
pleuro-pneumonia. Mr. Howard was the oldest of six sons 
of the Rev. W. W. Howland, for forty years a missionary in 
Ceylon. He was born in Ceylon in 1846, graduated at 
Monson Academy in 1866, at Amherst College in 1870, and 
at Andover Theological 8 minary in 1873. He had beena 
missionary in India for thirteen years, and had been very 
successfal. 

—The secretaries of the Young Men’s Christian Assoctia- 
tions of New Eogland held their annual convention at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., last week. Among the topics discussed 
were: ‘‘ Educational Agency in the Young Men’s Christian 
Ass ctation ;’ ‘*The Secretary’s Relation to the Develop 
ment of Men for the Secretarysbip ;'’ ‘‘ Relation of Local 
Secretaries to Cllege Work ;"’ and ‘* Physical Agencies.” 
The Rev. P. 8. Moxom delivered an address on ‘Social 
Parity.” 

—Atthe anrual meeting of the Boston branch of the 
McAIl Mission the Rev. De. Daryea conducted the opening 
services. The Rev. Mr. Bracq representative secretary of 
the McAll Mission, delivered an address, in which he set 
forth the present religious aspects in France. A letter was 


read, with the signatures of leading Protestant women 
in France, expressing hearty appreciation of the efforts of 
Mr. McAll and those working in co operation with him in 
the task of preaching the Gospel to the poor. 

—At the annual meeting of the First Congregaticnal 
Church at Springfield, Mass., last week, the disposal of the 
old church property on Northampton Street and the build- 
ing of a new church at the Highlands was favorably con- 
sider d 

—Tce First Congregational Church of Burlington, Vt., 
recently celebrated the eivhty second anniversary of its or- 
ganization. Professor Goodrich gave a sketch of the early 
history of the church and of other Congregational churches 
in the State. 

—A new Baptist church has been dedicated at Rockville, 
Conn. 

—By the recent death of Nathan F. Orcutt, of Cumming 
ton, Mass , the Congregational church of that town receives 
a bequest of $5 000 toward defraying the expense of supply 
ing the desk of said church with sound Orthodox Congrega- 
tional preaching and worship. If the church neglects its 
preaching and work, the money goes to the worthy poor of 
the town.’ 

—The Calvary Baptist Church, New Haven, Conn., dedi 
cated its new mission chapel on March 9. 

—The brethren of the Boston Theological School have 
formed a kind of city missionary band, somewhat after the 
order of the Salvation Army. They have chosen the north 
end of the city for their epecial field, holding meetings 
on Wednesday evenings in the chapel of the North Eud 
Mission. They march around the vicinity with cornet and 
vocal music to gather in their andience.—[Boston Zion’s 
Herald. 

—The Kirk Street Congregational Church of Lowell, Mass , 
one of the richest churches of that denomination in New 
England, is moving vigorously toward securing a new 
church edifice. The present structure is inconveniently 
situated and too small. 

—Catharine L Pray, of Boston, has left to the Mount 
Pleasant U «itarian society, for charitable and religious pur- 
poses, $1,000; to the Congregational Unitarian church, $500 ; 
to the Hime for Aged Females in R xbury $500; Children’s 
Mission to the Children of tho Destitute, $500; to the Rev. 
W. H. Lyon, pastor of the Mount Pleasant Unitarian church, 


—Evangelist B Fay Mills has been conducting evangel- 
{istic meetings in Newburyport, Mass., and the Rev. Dr. Wal- 
lacs, of that place. says that no such gatherings have been 
held in that city since the days of Whit. fied. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—Last Sunday was the sixteenth anniversary of the Rev. 
Dr. William M. Taylor's pastorate of the Broadway Taber 
nacle in this city. In the course of his sermon he alluded 
to the encouraging prosperity of the charch, and tothe 
amounts contributed to various charities, the total being 
about $425,000. Ha3 also spoke of the debt of $35,000 on the 
ceburch, which the trustees and congregation had propose | 
to cancel at this anniversary. More than the amount 
required was subecribed. 

—The s'atistics of the elghteen Conzregitional churches 
in the Manhattan Congregational Association show an in- 
crease of 904 members in 1886, or more than double what 
was lost by removals and otherwise. The greatest increase 
is shown in the Brooklyn churches, the Tompkins Avenue 
Charch having received 147 new members, against a loss of 
forty-three; and the Central Courch having gained 146 
against a loss of sixty-two. The largest Sanday-schools are 
as follows: Tompk'ns Avenue, 1 252; Central, 1.090; 
Broadway Tab-raacie, 1,100; Lee Avenue, 1,050; Paritan, 
668 ; Pilgrim, 522. 

—The new Preebyterian church on East 116th Street, this 
city, was opened for divine service last Sunday morning. 
The Rev. Charles A. Stoddard, of the New York “‘ Ob-erver,”’ 
preached in the morning ; Dr. John Hall in the evening. 

—8: Paul’s Church in Troy, N. Y., has called, to succeed 
the Rev. Dr. Francis Harrison, the Rev. Eigar A Enos, of 
8t. John’s Charch, Bridgeport, Conn , whose so-called High 
Charch views have recently been criticised by some of his 
peo} le. ‘ 

—The fifty first session of the Annual Conference of the 
New Jorsey Method'st Episcopal Churches opened in Tren 
ton on March 10. Bishop Raudall 8 Foster presided. The 
opening sermon was preached by the Rev. John B. West- 
cott. Oae hundred and fifty ministers were present. 

—B8teps have been taken toform a Young Men’s Christian 
Association in Jersey City. 

—St. Peter’s Lutheran Church of Brooklyn is toercta 
new building on Bedford Avenue, at a cost of about $50 000, 

—The new rooms of the Young Men’s Christian Associa 
tion of Greenpoint, Brooklyn, N. Y., were opened on the 
evening of Thursday, March 10. Addresses were made by 
the State Secretary, Mr. George A. Hall, Mr. E. F. See, and 
others. 

—An interesting series of lectures by lay speakers forms 
part of the Lenten services of Christ Church, Brooklyn. 

—At the last meeting of the Philadelphia Presbytery an 
address was delivered by Professor R. E Thompson, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, on the relations of labor and 
capital, and a resolution was passed favoring the bill estab- 
lishing Saturday half-holidays now before the Legislature. 

—The directors of the Philadelphia Society for Organizing 
Charities have jast issued their annual report for the year 
ending October 31, 1886, in printed form, and from it it is 
learned that the total receipts during that period were 
$/5 314 54, and the expenses were $35, 275 22. 

— We have received a copy of the resulutions passed by the 
Young Me.’s Christian Association of Asbury Park, Ovean 
Grove, N J., in reference to the death of Mr. Beecher, say 
ing that “* in his decease the world loces its strongest cham- 





pion of all that is noblest and best, and that we recognize 





therein an trreparab'e loss to the people, the Church, and 
the State ”’ 

—The Rev. William W. Clark, whose revival services in 
Newburg and elstwhere have been so successful, has con- 
claied bis engagement with the R-formed cburch of 
Brighton Heights, Staten Island, and will engage in evan- 
gelistic work in New Brunswick, Washington, Williams 
Collexe, and other places to which he has been invited. 

—The Board of Missions of the Episcopal Charch has 
received during the past year the sum of $2(0 000 from the 
estate of the late Wiliam H. Vanderbilt for permanent 
investment, the interest of which (about $10,000 annually) 
is to be equally divided between home and foreign missions. 

—The American Bible Society have just made grants of 
books for benevolent distribution at home and in foreign 
lands of the aggregate valne of about €4 610 Appropria- 
tions were also made for publishing and distributirg the 
Bible in foreign countries to the amount of $30,720.50, 

THE WEST AND SOUTH. 

-—Already several churches and pastors of Chicago 
have hastened to disavow approval or fympatby with 
the action of those Congregational ministers who voted 
against the reeolution of condo'ence with Mrs. Becher, as 
we stated last week. The Leavitt Street Church, of which 
the Rev. T P. Pradden is the pastor, unanimously voted to 
send a telegram of condolence to Mrs Becher. The Union 
Park Congregational Church—Dr. Noble, pastor—did tbe 
same thing Dr. Noble said from the pnipit that be regretted 
from the bottom of his heart what took place at the minie- 
ters’ meeting, and also regretted that he ‘had not been 
present. 

—Dr. Henry M. Scudder, recently with the P!ymouth 
Church of Ch cago, wil! return before long to Japan to teke 
charge of an institution for the tesching of Biblical knowl- 
edge. He bas already done good missionary work :n Japan, 

—In the Congregational church of Orion, Mich, a period 
of religious interest has resuited in the addition of about 
ninety members to the church. 

—The First Congregational Church of Jackson, ‘Mich, 
reports an increase of numbers for the year of sixty-two, 
and general proeperity and interest in church affairs. 

—The Y. M U. A of Kalamuzoo, Mich, has received the 
gift of an old church edifice and building lot in that city, 
valued at $7 (00 frcm Senator Stockbridgs, 

—At Minneapolis, Sanday, March 6, sixty-nine new mem- 
bers were received at Plymouth Charch—thirty-six by letter 
and thirty-three on confession. Oa the same day in tle 
same cl'y a new church edifice was dedicated by the Fifth 
Averus Congregational Church, the yourgest church of 
that order in Minneapolis—the Rev. E. P. 84lmon, pastor. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 








—H. W. Gleason, acticg pastor of Como Avenue Church, Min- 
neap ‘lis, Mo., was ordatued on March7. The Rev. Coarles F. 
Thwing preached the sermon. 

—W. V. W. Davis, DD. will be installed as sastor of the 
fnion Church, Worcester, Mass , on Aprii 15 

—Edgar F. Davis has been called to the church in Wolfboro’ 
N. 4. 

—Elijah Kellogg, well known as the anthor of * Spartacns 
to the Gladiators,’ and of many boys’ books, nas ended his 
pastorate with the church at T.psham, Me. 

—Lucten C. Kimball lately of Andover Seminary, has received 
acallto Cant rbury,N H. 

—W.C Rice, of Zumbrota, Minn . has recigred. 

—Charles H. P. Nason preached his farewell sermon befo-e 
the Central Church of Cheisea, Mass., March 6 

—George B Stafford, of Biouklyn, N. Y¥., bas been called to 
Eikhart, Ind 

—H. 8. Roblee, of Litchfield. Mich , has declined a call from 
Minneanolls, Winn. 

—L E Tupper was recently ordained in Post Mills, Vt. 

—William James, of Woodhaven, L. 1, declines @ call to 
Ro: kaway + each 

—Anson Clark, of West Salem, Wis , has resigned. 

—C. B. Ludwig accepts a call to Lexington, Ohio, 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—G P. Nichols, DD., for many years pastor of the First 
Church at Ringhemton, N. Y, has decided to deciine his cal 
from the First Charch of Denver, Vol 

—-H D C mes, of Ripley, N Y., accepts a ca'l to the Western 
Charch at Palmyra 

—E. W. Childs, of Ann Arbor, Mich , has received a call from 
the church at Granville. Ohio 

—O G. Morton, of Greenville, I!1, has received &@ call to 
Holden, Mo. 

—A C Kay was installed as pastor of the church at Tawas 
City, Mich , on ¥Yarch 3. 

—David C. Marquis, D D., of the McCormick Semiparv, Chi- 
cago, has received acall to the Boundary Avenue Church at 
Baltimore, Md. 

—Samuel L. Irvin died recently at Highland, Kan. 

EPISCOPAL 

—Gerrge C. Currie, of St. Luke's Charch, Philade!phia, bas 
resigned on account of ill health. 

—William B. Gordon, of st. Peter's Church, Smyrna, Del., has 
been numinated to be Preshyter Resident in the City vl Mexico 
by the Church B: ard of ¥ is-ions. 

—Arthur P Greenleaf has accepted the revtorsbip of St. 
Thon as‘s Church, Battle Creek, Mich. 

—R H Gessner was crdained in Trisity Church, Mount Ver 
non N. Y., last week. 

—William M. Hughes, of Geneva, NY, has been elected 
rect«r of tne Church of the Redeemer, Mor istown, N. J, 

OTHER CHUKCHEsS. 

—Thomas Davis, a well-known Bapti 
Jersey, died in Newark, N J., March 7. 

—William H. Broom has been called to the Ref: rmed Church 
of Nyack, N. Y. 

—F. W. Ryder, of the First Baptl:t Church of Newp 


st clergyman of New 


rt,R I 


has accepted a call to the Central Square (hureh of East 
Boston 7 
—I, F. Porter, of Petersham, has been called tothe d uble 
Unitarian p.storaie of Bolton and Berlin, Mas. 
—W. KE. Waterbury, of the Baptist chureb at Ho 
, pkinton, N..H. 
has resigned, and will ge to Springfield, Mass, ; 
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Books AND © UTHORS. 


THE HISTORY OF UNIVERSITIES.’ 


When Fichte, in his famous addresses to the German 
nation, proclaimed that this nation was to find its mission 
in education, in making the production of learned men Its 
specialty, and through these to supply the culture of hu- 
manity, he was looked upon by many as an enthusiastic 
idealist without a sense for the value of practical measures 
or the needs of a disheartened people. Fichte, however, 
was right, and the word “ practical” has to thoughtful 
men acquired a more extended meaning. In this coun- 
try we believe in education ss we believe in the equality 
of mankind or in the value of the locomotive and the 
electric light. It is good invention, and we ought to 
have it. It is true that we are willing to intrust the 
application of this valuable panaces to such as have little 
success or aptitude in anything else, on the principle, 
perhaps, that the virtue is somehow hidden in the 
thing itself, and the dishing it out is a mere mechanical 
process. The wisdom ifs all deposited in the book, and 
the duty of the teacher is to transfer as much as possible 
of it into the heads of the puptis. But, notto produce a 
sad picture by exaggerating declining evils, we must 
hasten to add that this was, rather than is, the condition 
of educational affairs. We are beginning to appreciate 
that teaching is a profession ranking in honor, in the 
ability it requires, and ia the good things of life that by 
right belong to it, equal with the other professfons. 
We are beginning to see that a teacher, besides knowing 
something to each (or knowing in what text-book to 
get it) must also know how to teach {t, and to be a good 
teacher he must have an interest, an enthusiasm if you 
will, for the teaching itself. Nothing has contributed 
to this progress more than the recognition of the value 
of the study of the educational systems of the past. To 
know some little of the successes and fallures of those who 
have taught before us, tosee the great intellectual move- 
ments leaving their deposits in the methods of the school- 
room, to recognize in a people’s educational system the 
embodiment of their ideal, their aspirations, their ethics, 
their philosophy, and their culture ; even to know that 
people have thought differently from what we think, 
and yet rationally—to do this even in a slight degree 
enables a teacher to objectify his own work, to step for 
the time outside the circle in which his lot is cast, 
and survey the whole mechanism as an impartial 
observer ; to step from the stage and see the play from 
the gallery. If the most important evidences of the 
ground of this conviction were to be singled out, they 
would be found, first, in the creation of chairs in our 
higher institutions of learning for the teaching of edu- 
estional theories, of the science of teaching as based 
upon the science of mind, and of the philosophic aspect 
of the culture-giving process; and, secondly, in the 
increase of books upon educational subjects—of good, 
practical, useful books. 

The volume now under consideration is a good exam- 
ple of this tendency. It has an important story to tell, 
and tells it clearly, bricfiy, and well. Itis, perhaps, not 
the most interesting or the most practical portion of the 
history of education, but it is an instructive portion. It 
connects the ancient with the modern world. It tells 
how the light was kept up when culture had faded out 
of Greece and Rome; how it filckered and threatened 
to be utterly extinguished more than once ; of the aril- 
ficial m2ans used to shelter {t and fan it into life; and, 
after long centuries of this painstaking process, of its 
bursting out into the bright lizht of the modern renais- 
sance. It reads this story from the records of the univer- 
ities, the associations formed by the men who held the 
torch and passed it on to their disciples. 

Biology has shown the importancs of beginnings, has 
dignified lowliness of origin, and raised into significance 
the progressing process. The institutfon upon which 
we rightly look as the stronghold of modern culture, the 
University, had, indeed, a lowly origin. Its early his- 
tory is divided between the records of fights and skir- 
mishes between town and gown, of the rival move- 
ments of the various ‘‘ notaries,” of the apportionment 
of privileges between student and professor, and the 
dictation of the dry and conventionalized deposits of 
ancient thought, sprinkled with such practical accom- 
plishments as the requirements of a monk's life made 
necessary. We even read of the students holding the 
rod in hand, and electing their rector, their professors, 
and giving their sanction to the formal granting of de- 
grees. Only gradually did the university come to be 
represented by the teaching part of it, and to assume the 
meaning it now has. Its early appearance had much in 
common with that of the guilde ; it was a literary guild 
with certain rights and privileges, the chief of these 
being the granting of the licentia docendi. It usually 
Aerived its authority from the sanction of the Pope, and 
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its members were under the protection of the ruling 
monarch. Yet they made their own laws, and a stu- 
dent who transgressed the laws was to be tried, not by 
the civic, but by the university, court. Whenever 
thelr rights were not respected, they simply migrated in 
a body, and turned the revenue which they yleided 
from one city to another. As the professors taught in 
their own houses, and the university bad litle property, 
this wa3 a comparatively easy matter. Many such se 
cessions are recorded, and from them were formed the 
nuclei of what developed into famous universities. But 
this is true of the beginnings only. As students in- 
creased, more and more organization was necessary to 
carry on the work of teaching. The universitles became 
permanently localized, adopted specialties, and concen 
trated all its efforts upon attractiag young men by the 
captivating teachings of an Irnerlus, a Duns Scotus, or 
an Abelard. 

Professor Laurie tells this story as he lectures it to his 
classes in the University of Edinburgh, and the useful 
ness cf the book is much enhanced by an admirable 
preface by the editor of this serles of educational works, 
Professor Willlam T. Harris, and a convenient analy- 
sis of the work by the same hand. It thus forms a 
manual especially adspted to the use of teachers and 
students, and will be evrolled among the most conven- 
fent accounts of this chapter of educational history 
that are accessible to Eaglish readers. 





PROFESSOR BOWNE’S PSYCHOLOGY.’ 


It will probably be well known to the readers of this 
review that within recent years there has arisen a sclence 
most commonly called Physiological Psychology. The 
aim of that science is to study the actual facts of psychic 
life in the broadest possible way ; it rejects no result 
and no method which other sciences have established or 
employed ; it willingly steps into the laboratory of the 
physiologist and learns there the physical basis of life, 
of motion, of sensation, and the higher thought acilvities ; 
it studies with equal interest the material which the 
pathologist and the allenfst present, knowing that the 
complication of the human mechanism is so intricate as 
to make theee morbid conditions produced by an experi- 
ment of nature extremely valuable; it watches the 
gradual increase of the mental activities of a growing 
child as it carefully records the instincts and habits of 
an ape, a dog, or an ant; it subjects the senses, and as far 
as possible the higher psychic activities, to the direct test 
of experiment ; it reads the history of mental growth fn 
the records of the customs of savage man as well as of 
the doings with which language end history deal. With 
all this borrowing, psy chology is not at all afrald of losing 
its own identity ; for it is a truth so well recognized that 
it ought to be a commonplace, if it is not one, thata 
science is distinguished not so much by the material 
which comes under its domain as by the point of view 
from which it regards this material. The eclences are 
classified in order to insure the greatest possible progress 
of each with the least interference with any other, and 
have been developed sccording to the lines of men’s 
interests. A chemist is not so much a man who knows 
certain facts as a man who looks upon the facts of na- 
ture from a certain point of view. The physiological, 
or, better, the scientific, psychologist could only arise 
after the development of the biological sclences had 
paved the way for his appearance. He now finds a most 
useful field before him, and has an opportunity to test 
and apply the results of his teachings to practical educa- 
tional problems. 

But this movement, which in such a short time has 
done so much, has been regarded by some as portentous 
of great evil. It has been frowned uponas the insidious 
introducer of materialism ; it has been called preeumpt- 
uous in claiming to be able to solve the ultimate prob- 
iems of life in a way that is not always pleasing. It is, 
or rather it should be, needless to say that, in the first 
place, the field of sclence in general, and of psychology 
in particular, does not come in conflict with our personal 
beliefs or our higher aspirations, because the two do 
not come into contact. A physiological psychologist is 
as much and no more affected as regards his personal 
views of life by being such than isa physicist by being 
a physicist. There was a time when the expounders of 
ethical and religious systems opposed the study of 
science. That time has passed, and the prejudice against 
a aclentific psychology is only a dying echo of the former 
state of things. 

Nevertheless, Professor Bowne has written an attack 
on physiological psychology, for of that the book mainly 
consists ; and he has done it (it may as well be said first 
as last) in no very creditable way. Such sentences as, 
‘Our current physical science, however, leaves us no 
choice but to regard the action as some form of move- 
ment ; and as vibrations are always fashionable, we may 
view it ss a species of vibration,” or, ‘ Physlology 
means well, and is doubtless a most useful and estimable 
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science ; but In this case psychology must decline its 
assistance, of course with thanks for its good {nten- 
tions,” are hardly suggestive of that lofty and refined 
tone in which scientific discusstons should be held. Just 
what is the basis upon which Professor Bowne carries 
on this contest it is difficult to ascertain. From certain 
passages one might derive the notion that the source of 
grievance lies in this: that the physfological study of 
psychology has reached only a few probable or hypo- 
thetical results, and that In strictness we really do not 
know; while the pure psychology which Professor 
Bowne upholds remains quietly where it {s and does not 
know either. Apparently, as long as wespeak about the 
brain and nervous system we know nothing, but are 
committing some abstruse but very serious philosophical 
crime; but when we substitute mind or a still more 
mysterious soul, then we still do not know, but have 
nevertheless reached a very exalted stage of ph'losoph- 
ical omnisclence. However this may be, Professor 
Bowne has done this at least once too often. He says 
that for a long time the view that some difference of 
structure must be the basis of the specific sense qualities 
of the various nerves was held under the name of the 
doctrine of specific energy of nerves, but that this doc- 
trine has been abandoned. Now, as a matter of fact, that 
doctrine is the one now held, and does not refer to a differ- 
ence in structure of the various sense nerves. This error 
{is pointed out, not on its own account, but to show that 
in order to criticise a eclentific movement one must have 
entered {nto the spirit of it to some extent, and must be 
acquainted with the relative import of the facts and 
principles involved. But, of course, as long as we are 
told that ‘‘ our complete ignorance of what takes place 
in the nerves is no psychological loss,” this criticism 
becomes entirely irrelevant. 

Professor Bowne wants a pure psychology, not a psy- 
chology that bears any relation to us or the world as it 
is, except In so far as we and the world are the actual- 
ization of one among many possibilities. The connec- 
tion between sensation and the nervous system Is ‘‘ purely 
arbitrary,” and might have been ‘‘ produced in entirely 
different ways.” A fact that is not an essential fact is 
of little importance to this study. In truth, in order to 
study real facts, we must first be acquainted with the 
pure abstract psychology that ‘‘is plainly [1] the pre- 
supposition of all other forms of psychological study.” 
The first result of such a study is that it reveals a mind, 
self consciousness, feelings, and so on; these are given, 
and are not, and need not be, explained. They are 
essential, though mysterious, and certain short-sighted 
thinkers have tried to prove that they are directly 
dependent on the nervous system. 

It ls not necessary, nor perhaps even proper, to enter 
upon a criticism of these views here. If they serve to 
satisfy Professor Bowne's attempts to make the world 
seem regular and rational, they serve their purpose, 
If, however, in order to hold there views one must ridf- 
cule the earnest and consclentlous strivings of patient 
workers to gain a deeper ineight into the menta! constt- 
tution of man, then these views have a very pernicious 
aspect. Is there really such great danger of knowing 
too much, especially in psychology, that we are to fear 
the results of a scientific activity such as the expert- 
mental study of mind? Can a true and sound theory 
of the mind and {ts relation to the brain have anything 
to fear from an increased knowledge of the brain ? 
What is wanted in psychology, above all else, is a sym- 
pathetic appreciation of all the methods and all the 
results that have been worked out by any school. To 
assume this hostile attitude is just s0 much weakening 
of one’s mental forces. Nor is it altogether appropriate 
to make as much use as Professor Bowne does of the 
results of an empirical study, and yet maintain that if 
we were without them it would be no serious loss. The 
chief {interest In psychology to-day is, as a matter of 
fact, the scientific and the practical one. Men want to 
know what the mind is, how it develops, what is harm- 
ful and what favorable to its growth, in order to educate 
their children by the most rational, most truly psycho. 
logical, method. Men want to know the dangers to 
which mental sanity ie subjected in our present clvil{za- 
tion (and Professor Bowne admits that insanity is a 
derangement of the mind), and how to avoid them ; and 
they look (and rightly) for their answer to a scientific, 
empirical, physiological psychology. They remember 
that when men held that the soul was all and the body 
nothing, lunatics were regarded as the embod{ment of 
demoniac evil, and were loaded with chains and treated 
like beasts ; they remember, too, that when all attention 
was paid to the abstract, pure, unempirical mind, the 
means that led to man’s welfare and the improvement 
of civilization were neglected and despised. Granted 
that some enthusiastic upholders of the new view have 
overestimated its importance, and fa'led to recognize the 
limitation of its domain, it still deserves to be enrolled 
as a factor, however small, in the great modern renais- 
sance of empirical science to which every thinking and 
every human man feels himself humbly grateful. 

Any one who offers a contribution toward solving 
philosophic problems ought to feel the seriousness of 
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such a step. It is not right to do as Professor Bowne 
does, and say that, {f you do not want to read it, put it 
a‘iie; for that Is the same argument that the di*players 
of improper placards use, Oae must make hfs contri- 
bution {nu a spirit of earnestness, and ff it deserves to 
rule cut the cp!inions of a rival, men will soon find it 
out. Tue world ts anxious for light, and now to 4 less 
dogree than ever does humanity allow a valuable man 
to remain unknown. 

It would be unfatr to conclude this review without 
noting that very many well-polnoted criticlems and eu z- 
gestive thoughts are scattered through this volume. 
Professor Bowne has shown himself a keen and deep 
thinker, and thus makes {t more of a pity that he should 
choore to employ his talents in this way. 





MECHANICS AND FAITH.’ 


We took up this book fn a dull and Mstless mood that 
promised little enjoyment of its contents; we lald it 
down, after reading the more pregnant chapters, with 
mind and heart responsive to the strength and beauty 
of the suthor’s words. Not that we necessarily 
adopt all of his op{nions, or concede the tenablencas of 
every proposition supported ; but there {is in this vol- 
ume such breadth of view, lofttness of religious faith, 
and exquisite discernment of the meaning of God in 
creation, as we do not often find in works of similar 
character. The writer discovers {n remarkable degree 
the soul of good in things inantmate. To him nature 
is not the vestibule that leads to God, but rather the 
unceasing energy of God in service for humanity. In 
some respects his method, spirit, thought, remind us of 
chapters !n Drummond’s ‘‘ Natural Law fn the Spiritual 
World,” only Professor Drummond begins where this 
volume ends. Moreover, there are certain dissppciat- 
ing limitations in the Scotch Professor’s treatise, arising 
from the theological bias of his nature, that are not pres- 
entin the broader sweep of Mr. Porter’s argument. It 
is to be regretted that only the briefest outlines of the 
contents of this ergument can be given, for the {nter- 
dependence of chapters {s the cumulative strength of 
the book. Theintroductory statement {s, that no {ncon- 
gtulties exist in nature. If, then, Mechantcs and Faith 
are realities, harmonies of the most perfect and intimate 
cordlality may unite them. In the papers that follow 
attempts are made, successfully, as we think, to show 
the existence of such relation. Mechanical sclence deals 
with matter, but is not itself materlal. Oa the contrary, 
it is spiritual in range and {nfluence, Its office 1s to afd 
directly in establishing in the mind the solid foundation 
of faith. Throughout the inquiry, with this end in 
view, matter is regarded as force manifested {n endless 
diversity of adaptation to the needs of men. The hypoth- 
esis of the materfal atom {fs regarded as a gross concep- 
tion ; in fact, the present bane of philosophy. Force, 
Truth, Beauty, and Love are the four spiritual realities 
which, in their unity, interpenetrate, ff they do not con- 
atitute, all materlal forms of being. Love 1s the single 
primary reality ; force, truth, and beauty are the ex- 
pressions of love. Through the recognition of these 
facts harmony between faith and reason is attained. 
Mechanical science, then, deals with the unseen and 
eternal. Unsiformtty in the action of force God has 
impressed upoo himself and upon men. Natural law 
is only the changeless will of God ; and {f we ourselves 
would do anything by the use and employment of matter, 
cur will, for purely sctentific reasons, must conform to 
that of our Maker. When Kepler reflected on the laws 
of p'anetary motton he was overcome with awe, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Now, O God, I think thy thoughts after 
thee” The same reflection fs pertinent in the case of 
every universal truth revealed to man. In the chapter 
entitled ‘‘ The Criterion of Truth” there is considered 
the character of the influences which mechanical science 
{s adapted to exert. The problem of the ages has been 
this: How is truth to be distiogutshed from error ? For 
centuries the mind has relied on human authority as the 
source of its belief. Mechantcal science, having to do 
with the unseen and eternal, persuades the mind to seek 
the single source of truth fn God alone, who then be- 
comes the only source of {ts belief, and to him appeal is 
directly made. The pecullar adaptation of mechanics 
to the task of delivering the mind from bondage to 
human authority, and of making the assumption of such 
au ority ridiculous, becomes manifest when we con- 
sider the nature of its methods. These are simply ex- 
periment and observation. Men seek to learn the will 
of God {in its ualform pbdysical operation, and to sub- 
mit their own wills to it; hence the intrusion of human 
authorliy would be a profanation. 

Tho principles herein set forth, and explained by 
many striking {ilustrations, full of significance and 
beau'y, are appiled in the three coacluding chapters of 
the book to the problem of suffering, the nature of faith, 
and the office of prayer. In each are many thoughts 
that remove diilicultfes and lift the soul heavenward. 
Those of our readers who may be in revolt against the 
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1 jechanics and Faith, A Study of Spiritual Truth in Nature. 
By Clarles Talbot Porter. (New York ; G, P, Putnam’s Sons,) 








traditional view of future retribution will find a search- 
{og analysis of the proofs on which tho traditional opin- 
{on rests in the chapter on Sufferiag,. 


The Geographical and Geological Distribution of Animals. 
By Angelo Heilprin, Professor of Invertebrate Paleontology 
at the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. International Scientific Sertes.) 
Although the arrangement of successive and of contem- 
poraneous faunas upon the face of the earth appears ex- 
plicable by principles or laws which are intelligible to any 
one who will take the trouble to give the matter any atten- 
tion, yet a close consideration discovers difficulties which 
at the first seem to flatly deny the hypotheses which former- 
ly condacted u3to the point of recognizing the anomalies 
themselves. Why should two districts with precisely the 
same physical characteristics differ essentially in their 
faunal aspects? Shall we accept this as a difficulty in the 
way of the evolution theory? Again, a short journey will 
sometimes bring us into a completely strange animal world. 
For example, if we cross from Florida to the Greater 
Antilles, or from Africa to Madagascar, we pass from one 
faunato another widely unrelated. Perhaps noexample of 
this isolation of fauna is more strange than that which 
occurs in the Malay Archipelago. The islands of Bali and 
Lombok lis side by side, with only a narrow channel to 
separate them. Their faunaare greatly diverse. Now, how 
does all this come about? To the answer of these and 
cognat’ questions Dr. Heilprin addresses himself. Large 
as is the subject, multitudinous as are its data, Dr. Heilprin 
does not dogmatizs nor claim that the generalizations are 
final. Whether weare prepared to follow his lead into every 
path or are not, it must be admitted that his book is a great 
mine of facts, which will make it always valuable as a work 
of reference. Our author differs somewhat from other 
writers who have preceded him, in tnat he unites the 
nearctic and palwarctic fauna into one realm, makes the 
holarctic to comprise the greater portion of the Continent 
of North America, the whole of Europe north of the Alpine 
system, and the northern part of Asia, and establishes three 
transition regions—the Mediterranean, the American, and 
the Austro-Malaysian. It {sin Part Third of the book that 
its greatest strength and originality lies. The discussion of 
foraminifera, corals, and brachiopoda {s distinctly lumin- 
ous, particularly the remarks upon the distribution of corals. 
Again, we beg to call attention to the passage, pp. 190 to 
207, ‘On Appearance ard Extinction.”? This great crux 
of the evolutionist is ingeniously handled by Dr. Hellprin, 
and, taken in connection with Chapter If. of Part IL, 
furnishes an original and valuable contribution to the de- 
partment of evolutionary hypotheses. Not frequently, even 
in science, do we take up a book wherein so large a number 
of facts distinctly and clearly stat:d are condensed in four 
hundred pages as in this most trustworthy manual of Dr. 
Heilprin’s. 


Hymns of Faith and Pope. Selected and arranged by 
Oscar C. McCulloch, Minister of Piymouth Congregational 
Church, Minneapolis, Ind. (Boston: George H. Ellis.) It 
is not legitimate to criticise a book because it is not some 
other book which it does not pretend to be. We should like 
this collection better, for purposes of church worship, if it 
contained also hymns of penitence and consecration. Con- 
secration is indeed implied in some of the hymns, but there 
is very little expression of penitence. The 51st Psalm is 
consp'cuously lacking. The collection contains only the 
songs of the church militant and the church triumphant— 
mostly the latter. Accepting, as in the design of the editor, 
and as expressed frankly in its title, this limitation, it is a 
very admirable collection. It is lyrical. The first condition 
of a hymn is that it should be capable of being sung. These 
are not hymns for meditative reading in the closet, but for 
singing in the sanctuary. It is catholic. Every phase of 
devout experience finds expression, from the radical Chad- 
wick tothe orthodox Watts and the Roman Catholic Faber. 
It is small; it comprises but 174 hymns. The tunes are 
nearly all familiar, and of a choral character. It is cheap ; 
$40 a hundred, Subject to the limitation above recognized, 
which appears to us a serious one, it is a good book for 
church or chapel use. For church meetings it is excellent ; 
for revivaland evangelistic work it needs to be supple- 
mented by hymns of penitence and of acceptance of Christ 
as a Saviour from sin. 


Half Married, Agamé Gamé, By Annie Bliss McCon- 
nell. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott.) Had Mrs. McCon- 
nell given us nothing more than a tale to entertain us for a 
spare hour, she would be justly entitled to our acknowledg- 
ments and thanks. In point of fact, she has done more. 
She has given usa study of a phase of life viewed from a 
new standpoint. While every page and the main structure 
of the story show that the author is no professional nov- 
elist, our interest is thereby increased. We prefer it for 
that very reason, just as we prefer hand-made to machine- 
made lace. The very weakness of the book is its strength ; 
for real life 1s, in truth, more full of anti-climax than of 
climax. ‘: Wiy,’’ some readers wil! ask, ‘‘ did not Bessle 
marry Waring?’ Doar reader, be you feminine or mascu- 
line, can you ever hope to find out why a woman chooses 
one man and rejects another? Or canyon, in this strange, 
comp'ex nature of ours, say that one single and solitary 
motive rules life ? We live lives which are the resultants of 
conflicting forces of mixed aud opposing motives. On the 
whole, we cannot but be charmed wita the brightness, the wit, 
and the clever conversations of the people who live in the 
realistic pages of ‘‘ Half Married,’? and hope that Mrs, 
McConnell will soon give us another piece of her mind. 


—The new edition of Rossetti’s works will be brought out 
in this country by Roberts Brothers, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

—James B. Young, of the pnblishing houseof E & J.B 
Young & Co., died in this city on Sunday of last week, atthe 
age of sixty-five. 

—White, Stokes & Allen hb st hala very attraetive 
edition of the ‘*Christlan Year” tastefully printed and 


bound in parchment paper. 


—The late Philip Bonrke Marston’s rt stories are to be 


collected and published in a volume entitled ‘ For a Song’s 
Sake, and Other Tales.’’ 
—Charles J. Patersen, the fonnder, publisher, and editor 


of ‘‘ Petersen’s Magazine,” died last week at his home in 
Pailadelphia, from neuralgia of the haart. 

—It is proposed to erect at Kennett Square, Pa., a Bayard 
Taylor memorial library, and the hope is that a sufficlent 
endowment will be secured to make it free, 

—Dr. C. 8. Robinson’s recent lectures to his congregation 
are published by The Century Company under the title of 
‘*The Pharaohs of the Bondage and the Exodus ” 

—The Writers’ Pablishing Company, New York, have 
just issued a new edition of ‘“ La France, Notes d’un Amer- 
icain recueillies et m'ses en ordre,’’ by A. de Rougemont. 

—The work of rebuilding the Strasburg library, which 
was destroyed during the siege, has made such progress that 
the collection now numbers 600,000 volumes. A large part 
of them have been given. Last year's gifts numbered 11.350 
volumes. 

— Western pioneer life of forty years ago is described in 
the novel left for publication by the late Benjimin F. Taylor. 
It is entitled ‘‘ Theophilus Trent ; or, Old Times in the Oak 
Openings.’”? It will be brought out by 8. C. Griggs & Co, of 
Chicago. 

—The volume of essays by the late E. P. Whipple which 
Ticknor & Co. are about to publish will bear the title of 
‘ American Literature and Other Papers.’’ It will have an 
introduction by Mr. Whittier, and wi!l contain Whipple’s 
Centennial articles on American literature, a paper on Starr 
King, two articles on Emerson, and his well-known crit 
icism on the oratory of Webster. 

—The Duke of Argyll’s ‘‘ Scotland as It Was and asIt Is’? 
will be published by the Messrs. Patnam almost immediate- 
ly. It 1s in two octavo volumes, and is illustrated from 
drawings made from nature by the author. The book 
makes no pretension to being the work of a historian, but 
simply of one whose knowledge of the subject on which he 
writes entitles him to a hearing. 

—A pleasing and tuneful Easter carol, called ‘* Easter 
Morn,” words and music both being by Mrs. R. 8, Cook, 
author of ‘‘ Welcome Christmas Day” and other songs: 
which have been well recelved, is published by F. B Ventres, 
of 62 Court Street, Brooklyn. A prominent clergyman says : 
‘Tt combines in excellent proportion a ringing quality with 
classic taste in composition—a combination very difficult 
to achieve.”’ 

—A memorial of the late Henry Fawcett, the blind states 
man, bas just been placed in Westmirster Abbey. Few 
men have ever better deserved such honor. His name was 
honored in America, and, indeed, wherever he was known, 
quite as much as in hisown England. The monument is 
exceedingly appropriate. Beneath the figure of the lamented 
statesman are allegorical representations, in high relief, of 
the qualities which most distinguished him—industry, forti- 
tude, patience, zeal, and sympathy. 

—The March issue of the “ English Illustrated Magazine” 
is filled with bright descriptive articles, fiction, and poems. 
Perhaps the illustrated article on the *‘ Giant’s Causeway ’’ 
by Miss Mulock is the most picturerque and entertaining im 
its description, but that by Bertha Thomas on “ The Coun- 
try of George Sand ’’ has a greater literary value in that it 
brings before us in distinct detail the region from which the 
great French novelist drew with such skill her “local color.’® 
Still another illustrated article is that by James Runciman 
on “Our Fishermen,” for which Mr. J. R. Wells furnishes 
some sea pictures of remarkable vigor. 

—The table of contents of the March ‘* Andover Review ’” 
is a strong and varied one. Professor C. C. Everett opens 
the number with a thoroughly appreciative criticism of 
Emerson’s poems, which might well serve as an introduc- 
tion to the study of Emerson as a poet. The Rev.J. H! 
Denison, D.D., of Williams College, treats the subject of 
the ‘* Mind Cure,” supplementing and broadening the views 
set forth by Dr. Buckley in the “Century.” The Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Lawren:e gives an extremely interesting account 
of the progress and future of Christianity in Japan, founded 
on personal observation. The subject of the application 
of evolution to ethical and relivious subj-cts is again dis 
cussed by the Rev. F. H. Johnson, this month under the 
head ‘‘Creation and Salvation.” The article for this 
month in the editorial series of articles on ‘* Christianity 
and its Modern Competitors’ deals with ‘‘ Humanitarian- 
gsm,’’ 

—The third part of the great ‘* Now English Dictionary,’’ 
of which Dr. James A. H. Marray 1s the editor, is now 
ready. It reavhes to the end of Bo—. and deals, in all, 
with 8,765 words. The editors say: “It is a characteristic 
of the letter B (shared only by some letters of less compass 
toward the end of the alphabet) that a very small propor- 


tion of the words beginning with it are derived from or 
through Latin, the great maj rity being Teutonic, either of 
the native Old English stock, or of the accessions which 


this received from the kindred speech of the Norsemen. 
Hence the present part deals with many of the oldest and 
most interesting words of the language, which are also 
among its most important living elements in every-day 
use.” As in the other volumes, the material is derived 
from the material collected by the Pallological Society. We 
cannot comment on the execution of the work at present 
further than to say that the undertaking is one of exceeding 
importance and magnitude, carried out by the ablest Eng- 
lish scholars, 
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Jnouirinc FRienps. 


(Any sudscriber sending an wuuery on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, Dp ad with a postage stamp, will recesve a reply 
é.ther through the colurnns Of the paper or by personal letter, The 
@ .swer wid be given as promplly as practicadie.} 





Is it nots: mewhat dangerous to reason as you have done with 
regard to the destruciiun of Sodom? ‘ibe rain of fire which 
Geiuged tue cilies uf the plain was, you say, a miracle—that ts, 
&@ use of what we cail uaturai phenumena at an oppurtuve time 
tu reveal Lue working of adiviae baud. Granted; but is there 
nol teqgu.! warraut fur regardivug every volcan.c eruptivn in the 
8aGae Way? it may be very true that ibe peuple of thuse cities 
were grussly Corrupt; it may be true that death was better jor 
them tuau suca a life; it may be true that they felt guilty, and 
dererving of swift destruction Yet, after ail, was there any 
naturaé copnecticn betweeu their sia and the run which over- 
love ikem? Had they not been there, would not the physical 
disturDauve have Ovcurred just the same? Did their wicacdue-s 
pruvuke Lue slumveriug voivavic fires? Of course there Is still 
tue awful lessuu Lbat the Calamily seemed tu them meriied 
puuishwe.t; there is slili the warning to be reaay always, as 
We osDUW Dul wuen or huw our slewardsbip May cease. Yet it 
is difficult uregard ibis eveut as a deliberate punisbment for 
sin, wiiwout ad willing the Same COunective in all events Where 
the p wer of tic Ciowenlts bas Wau at its mercy. Are nct the 
@f c# ot rin its puuishment) Is not puvisument, primarily at 
leant. tu Atnd 2 Puat is, will Dot laziue-s breed waut; fiith, dis- 
@ase ; falseuvud, distrust; iowduess, degradation ? 

That the puuishwent of sinia God s government is ordim 
Natl.y i.s vaiural Cons qg ience is Very trae, but We are not 
prepared Wo say Lual Lucrea e Dol times When there is some- 
Lh.wog Mure tuad t.e Datural COuUs QUences, LOT are We pre- 
Pafcu lo bay Lbal Loe oY puDisbimcnt ol the iuiure will be 
Its Dalural Cullet G uslLive. 


1. I find some persons sti!l holding to the idea of Adam's state 
at fist Delog & slale ul peliccl busivers iu tead of inmecence. Is 
tual your upiniun? 2. Do we gel our immoltwity througu bellef 
iu aud acoe;iauce of CLrist, or is it iuuercut iu the entire racet 
8 iu your eelimaticn, dues a beet in Lhe pessibie probation of 
tbe beathen whe base vever heard of Ubrist aftcr death untta 
Mau tor wiscisuary labvu f AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

1. Tne Bivie docs nut intima‘e that Adam's state beiore 
the fail Was one Ol builness—oauly of innocence. 2 We are 
LOU preparcd LO aDsWer this que-tion dugwaticaily ; either 
Cpluivl Dad 8 Me eUppurt irom Sciiptare. Bellet iu what is 
Calied Cuudilivual lwwertall y—tuat is, that immortality ts 
Couleried Luruugh Lbe Spiritual Dature by the Sp.rit of God 
@ccepled thruagh f.llo—is Comparatively Mudern, we be- 
liov:, Dut .&s ccrlaluly grown wituin the last quarter-cent- 
ury. 3. We should Lave thought that an olu subscriber 
would bave discuvercd tbat we du bot tbink a belief in the 
Ppossivie prubativn Of ihe bealben Who have never heard o! 
Christ urtics the DelicVer for m.sslubary &rvice, 


1 Will you kindly explain verses 4 and 6 of Psalm 11ith? 
2 Alsu give juur cpiluivu in regard Ww reading the noveis of 
Aiexaudire Luwmas. D W. P. 

Tuc language is poetical, like that in Habakkuk iii, 6 
The relerence way ve Wo Ube seeming « ffect upon the bills ot 
Bue gical Kmpcet. 2 We dv nut sprcially recommend 
Duwes 28 @ Luviiet, thuugh some of bs tales as mcre 
StuLies ul adVcuture afe Rul UuWhvulesome, 


1, What was the language spoken by Adam and Eve? 2. 
Wuv was sdraham 5s wolluer—woal was ner pame? 8 What 
Was lho lepgib ul Lhe your in tue t mecf Noah and abraham? 
by auswerlug Luese yuu wll grealiy ublige CR T. 

1 Noone kuows. 2. We d» not think the name of Abra 
hams muluer is known. 3. Some rcnulars have supposed 
tbat Luc jcar im the early part of Gcnescis was shorter than 
our preecnt year—tbat is, the method of reckoning was 
d:ffcrent— but we do not know that there is any ground fur 
this vpiuiou olber tuan Lhe extreme length of days attrib 
U.ed iu toe Bivle to tuose Who lived betore the Flood. 


A subscriber sends us an article from the “ Christian 
Science Jvarnal”’ Ou prayer, and arks our opinion of it: 
The cubdslance of this article is epitom:zed in the fullowing 
genlence : “Gud is Principle, aud is no more m>pved to 
aciiun than the principle of harmony in masic could be 
muved by the cryiug uf # learner to give its sanction to the 
discordant noles Which be turcugh ignorance or intention 
had wade.’’ We answer as bri fl, that God is not principle, 
bat a living Persun, with tender sympathies, which are 
mvved upon by the wants and experience of others, and 
vy which be in turn moves upon his children. 


“Si quem dura manet sententia judicis olim, 
Damustum erumuis suppliciir que caput; 
buue veque fabrill las. eut ergastuia m+: ss 
Nee rgiuas Vexet fosa@ m-talla manus, 
Lexica cunleXal ; Dam Celera quid moror? Omnes 
Pusuarum facies hic labor unus babet,”’ 

Literally : “* lt hereafter the severe sentence of the judge 
aWalls aby one, ape sun (besd) condemned to sufferiog and 
torture—bim ict Leitner prisons weary with the worked-over 
Macs (i. €., Wiln toil.ng at Metal-working) nor letthe metals 
dug our (i ¢., the mining of metals) vex Lis stiffened hands— 
let biua Construct kxicons! Why sbould I lioger over the 
rest? tuis ove toll includes ail ferms of punishment.” 
‘That is to say, if a spcciaily severe punishment is desired 
for @ Man, set bim to work at dictionary- making. 


1. Can you tell me where | cau get full information as to the 
numbers, iveative, ete . of the Indians among whom missiovary 
wutk is Delug dune! 2. Can avy of your readers {: furm we what 
wal Bill "be live Lihat 80 lufest Cury~autbemums? Have tried a 
evnceveiiuu uf tubacco aud Whale-vil so.p, also Dalmaiian 
insect powder, Wituout effect. R. EB. A. 


1. Write to the Indian Association in Philadelphia for 
documents. 





“A.E.D," inthe orlumn for Inquiring Friends, will find the 
lines be asks aboutin a sianza¢f Jo-eph Hart's poem published 
in tke * Methudist Hymual,’’ No 340 ‘The stauza reads: 

“Ago izing In the garden, 
Your Redeemer pros'rate les, 
On the b.oody tree behold him! 
Hear him cry. t ef..re he dies, 
‘Ici. fint-hed !’ 


Sinners, will not this suffice?” TT. 2. B. 


Can any one tell me where I can get Hannah Whi'all Smith's 
works? Fiemi:ig H Revell, of Chicago, publishes two ef her 
books. I would like to know where | can get her other works. 
Who Is the author of a poem entitied ** Jaue Conquest’ ? 


Can some reader of Inquiring Friends tell me the author of 
the following lines, where they can Le found, and if this is the 
whole poem? 

“ The snowdrop is the herald of the flowers, 
Sent with its small white flag of truce to plead 
For its beleaguered brethren ; suppliantiy 
It prays stern Wiuter to withdraw his troop 
Of winds and biust: ring storms; a: d having won 
A smile of promise from i 8 pitying face, 
Returns to tell the issue of its errand 


To the expectant host. c.D.R. 


Where can I find the pvuem eutitled “On Nebo’s Lonely 
Mount’’? L 8. 

The poem may be found in ** The Changed Cross,’’ pub- 
lished by A. D. F. Randolph, of this city. 


Who was the author of * An honest confession is good for the 
soul’? N. 
Uc_known. 


Having lost a prized recipe for cologne, we are anxious to 
recover it. The recipe was pub i-hed in The ¢ hristian Union tn 
‘ts earlier days Neroll and oll of orange were among its Ingre- 
dien's. Can any of the readers of the pap-r furnish the recipe? 

A. 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


The Japanese Government has engaged a young 
woman of Sin Francisco to organ!z2 a school of domes- 
tic service at Tukio, to familiar z; Japanese girls with 
our customs. 


A Baltimore clergyman told his congregation that on 
hie visiiiog an accomplished lady at her elegant residence 
she boasted that during a trip across the ocean she had 
won at cards enouzh to pay her passage. 


The iwo copies of the B.ble used at Q 1een Victoria's 
coronation are still ia existence. One is an heirloom ip 
the family of the late Dr. Sumner, Bishop of Winchester, 
and the other is preserved in the cathedral at Noi wich. 


Jobn Brown, Jr, son of Join Brown of Oisawatomle 
whose soul is still marching on, lately sent a money con 
tribu'ton to the relief of the earttquake suffercrs of 
Charleston, It has been turned over to the subscrip 
tion for the Confederate II me. The wold‘ domove.” 


Concerning the 25 000 prisorers lately set free from 
jlis fo Incis, in honor: f the Qu-en’s j ibilee, it is said 
that none were ordered to be rei ased whose restorati n 
to liberty would be a danzerto socley The question 
na urally is, Why, then, were they ever imprisoned 1— 
[ Exchange. 

It has been demonstrated that platinum wire may be 
drawn so fine as to be invisible to the naked eye 
alth: uzh its presence u on a perfectly white card can be 
detected by the tuuch, and can be seen by the ald of a 
smal! maguifytog glass when the card is held in such a 
position that the wire casts a shadow. 


A bad boy in 8 Missachusetts villsge surprised and 
pleased his teacher by promising to contribute a fine 
steel engraving of Washington tori! in decorating the 
c100]-room on February 22 The teacher left a large 
space among the evergreen trimmiogs on the wall, and 
the boy brought her a two cant postage stamp. 


A olll recently fatroduced fa the M!noesota Legisla- 
uve provides that all roilroad compinies operatiog in 
Minnesota and carrying passeng:rs shall furnish a 
special car built of irun or steel for each train of cars, 
or that a compar! ment «f such special car shall be tu It 
of iron or steel, *‘ upon which shall be located all heat 
and light procucing mediums.” 


A sermon both short and good is perfect, and needs 
no apology. A short, poor sermon has an apology for 
its poorness in its brevity. A long, good sermon has an 
apology for iis length in its goodness. Buta long, poor 
sermon admits of no apology, and the attempt to make 
one makes it both longer and po rer. Therefore proceed 
to business without apology —[Carist'an Advocate. 


The stories of clergymen who go through the service 
for one auditor remin is one of acaselo Ess ern Connect- 
tcut. Tne auditor was a young lady, a member: f the 
clergyman’s family. Ha» not only went through the 
entire service f or her 8 le banefit, but read to her a notice 
of a change io the time of mecting of the Youn 
Women's Guild, wh'ch sbe had herself handed to hin. 
—[ Waterbury American. 


There are p'aces in this State where soda may be 
taken out in soiid blocks as ice is cut of a pond and 
some cf it is almost as transparent es ice, The finding 





of this solid sida by the inm'grants who c-ossed the 
plains {n 1850 and 1852 gave rise to the widely c'rcu- 
lated story that under \he sands of some of our deserts 
were solii masses of ire of ur known thickniss and 
extent.— [Dayton (Nev ) Newe MR -porter. 


The results of a day at M nte Carlo to the proprietors 
of the Casino and to the Prioc!pality of Monaco are test{- 
fied in the boxes, welghted with gold, carrled awiy 
before the very eyes f the Insera, It fs sald that each 
table wins from £1 500 to £2 000 a day, wh'c® shews a 
gross gain from the eight tables of from £1209 to 
£16000 There sums nut be multpifed by 365 to 
show the probable yearly income.—[Cuurt Journal. 


“D> yeu know,” sald a statistician yesterday, ‘‘ how 
much it would cost a man to ride {n a street car a year ? 
I mean by that to get in the cir when {t made iis first 
trip on the moralng of January 1 ani sft in it untli is 
made its last trip on December 31 J ist $1200 The 
riding of this one passenger would pay the company 
elght per cent. on its capital stock. It requlres f uc 
passengers on every trip of every car to pay expenses. 
The fif.b passenger will make a dividend of elght per 
cent. 


Oae of the singular proj cts to which the Frty-nfoth 
Congress turned a deaf ear wae that toapprop: iatea sum 
of money for dizgiog a hole 3 000 ‘eet deep, or as much 
more or less as the funds might warrant, in each Sate 
aod Territory. Toe mem: rial of the author of this happy 
thought promised a geveral revival of industry as one of 
its resulta, and only asked for $4 600 000 being $100 000 
for each S:ate and Territory. tu carry tt out. lis tmme- 
diate ohjsct was ‘‘ getting useful knowledge or discover- 
{ng valuable minerals.” 


A wel] known expert on beating {s of the optaton that 
the present agitation of the various methods for warm- 
{ng cars «1!] lead to both heating and lfzh iog iadividual 
cars by gas on the storage plan, by which some cars are 
lighted ncw, the gas flsme operating upon the water 
boiler as a furnace fire dors on the plan at present in 
general use. A sudden disconnectlon woul! cauze an 
instant and innocuous escape of the gas into the onen 
alr. The only obj cifons tothe p’an are those lacidental 
to the danger of potsible explosions. 


A Norwalk notary recently had occasion to use a Bible 
{in administerfog an oath to a client, tut he d'd not have 
a copy: f the Scriptures {a his «fice, and calls at the 
‘fixes of several of his nefghbors showed them to he 
equally destitute. Tnen he stepped iuto the N rwalk 
Library to procure the destred book, but nefther he nor 
the librarian could fiad one. The notary’s eye finally 
lighted upon a copy of the Koran, and the notary, con- 
cludiog that this would ans ver, took away the book and 
swore his client upon it — [ [Tartford Times, 








RUTGERS COLLEGE. 


UTGERS COLLEGE has just recefved a hand- 

some gift P Vanderbilt Spader. E-q, of New 
Bruvewick, N. J., presented to the Coll-ge bie fine pri. 
vate library, numberlog between 4 000 and 5 000 vol- 
umes, and valued at about $15000 I+ ts espectally 
rich in illustrated works on art, to loca! bistory. and in 
biblfography. Mr Spader has before this shown his {o- 
terest lo the College by endo ving the * Tunts Q ifcx 
Pr'z:” ip English, and the ‘Peter Spader Pvizes” In 
Modern History. Toe library j13i gtven is in process 
of transference to the College L'brary B illdiog. 

New card catalogues of the C sllege library have been 
recently completed. Addit'fons by purchase ch’ fly 
from the “‘ Robert Hs Pruyo L brary Fund” of $10 00, 
given by the late Robert 1) Pruyn, of Albany, N Y., 
a member of the classof 36 have added anme 5 000 
volumes to th3 library riace 1882, when Dr Gites be- 
came P.esident. The Sige Livrary of the Theologicsl 
S-minary has also been thrown open to the s udents of 
the College, so that over 60 000 well-chosen books are 
now within the reach of Rutgers students. 

Prof-ssor Shumwsy, editor of ‘‘ Litine,” has been 
voted a year’s leave of absence to pros: c ite spec'al studies 
‘in the interest cf his cheir (Lstin) in Italy and im Gcr- 
mavy. He will go abroad at the close of the college 
year. Ills little book, “‘A Dsy in Ancient Rome,” bas 
reached a sale cf over 50000 copies Professor Louls 
Bevier, Pa D,, will take tne chair of Laiia during his 
absence. 

A weather bureau for New Jersey has jit been 
organized at the © llege under the direction of Profess- 
or George II Cook. A clase of twenty-five young men 
will be graduated from the Rutgers Grammar School 
nxt June. Ail but one or two of them expect to enter 
Rutgers College. 

The recent lecture on Greek Art before the College by 
Dc. Cratles Waldetein, of Caubridge, Eigland (pro- 
vided by the liberality of the Rev. De R dertck Tirry, 
of Nuw York) was grcatly e1j yed by all who heard it, 
collegians and townspeople, o@ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
MACMILLAN & C0.’ 
NEW BOOKS. 

A NEW BOOK BY THOMAS HUGHES. 


JAMES FRASER, Second Bishop of 








Manchester. A Memoir. 1818-1885 By 
Tuomas Huaues, Q.C. With a Portrait 
8vo. $4.50. 


FROM DEATH TO LIFE. Fragments 
of Teaching to a Village Congregation, 
with Letters on the Life after Death. By 
CHARLES Krinesitzy. Edited by his Wife. 
Feap 8vo. 75 cents. 


GODLINESS AND MANLINESS. A 
Miscellany of Brief Papers touching the 
Relation of Religion to Life. By Joun W. 
DiceLe, M.D. 12mo. $175 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “BAMPTON 
LECTURES.” 


THE CHRISTIAN PLATONISTS 
OF ALEXANDRIA. Eight Lectures 
preached before the University of Oxford 
in the year 18°6, on the Foundation of the 
late Rev. John Bampton, M.A. By Charles 
Bigg, D.D., Assistant Chaplain of Corpus 
Christi College. 12mo, $1.50 

All this has been done with a wealth of 
learning, with an amplitude of illustration, aud 
with a cogency of reasoning which excite ad- 
miration and command respect ; and. taken as 

a whole, this work on the Christian Platonists 

of Alexandria may justly be regarded as one of 

the most learned in the whole Bampton course 
of lectures, and which all our scholarly theolo- 
gians will highly prize —[Church Press 


The author points out with great critical skill 
and large Jearning the relation of these great 
thinkers of the Church to each other and to the 
unbelieving world about them, unfolds their 
opinions, connects them with thelr influence, 
shows their relation to modern thought, ac- 
counts for the pecullar Interpretation of the 
doctrine of the logos, and has contributed a 
most valuabie work to the library of the studi. 
ous and scholarly.—[Christian A vocate 


These lectures of Dr. Bigg are among the very 
best the Bampton foundation has produced. 
Scholarly, of course, they are eminently just 
and fair, to Celsus as to Origen, to Plato as to 
Clement, and they are to be commended to all 
students of theology.—[Literary World. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE 


“SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST.” 


THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE 
EAST. Translated by Various Oriental 
Scholars, and edited by F. Max Miiller. 


VOL. XXV.—THE LAWS OF MANU. 
Translated with Extracts from Seven Com- 
mentaries. By G. Biihler. &vo, $5.25. 


VOL. XXIX.-THE GRIHYA-SUTRAS. 
Rules of Vedic Domestic Ceremonies. Trans- 
lated by Hermann Oldenberg. Part I. 8yo, 
$3.25, 

LESSONS OF THe CROSS AND 
PASSION. WORDS FROM THE 
CROSS. THE REIGN OF SIN. 
THE LORD’S PRAYER. Four 
Courses of Lent Lectures. By C J 
Vaughan, D.D., Dean of Llandaff. New 
Edition. 12mo, $2 75.; 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 


THE VICTORIAN HALF CENT. 
URY. A Jubilee Book. By Charlotte 
M. Yonge. Author of “The Heir of Red- 
clyffe,”’ ete , with a Portrait of Her Majesty 
the Queen. 12mo, paper, 35 cents ; cloth, 
50 cents. 

CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. An 
Introduction te Greek Sculpture. By L. E 
Upeott, M.A., Assist. Master in Marlborough 
College. 12mo, $1.10 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK. 





Rev. Dr. Hitchoock’s New Hymn and 
Tune Book, entitled 


GAPMInad ++ 
+ fSanctoram 


Ie regarded the best Book for Public Worship in our 





Evangelical Churcher. Please send for a copy for 
examination. Terms for introduction are most 
favorable. 


aA. & BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
New York and Chicago. 





Send to J. & R. Lamb, 59 Carmine Street, 
N. Y., for free illustrated handbooks about Em- 
broidered Hangings; Banners, ete. Special 
denigna made on request, 7 


NEW THEOLOGICAL AND 


Charles Scribner’s Sons’ 


PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 





HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 


DESCARTES AND HIS SCHOOL. 


* As done Into good and 


cellent qualities that can 
be found in no other sim- 


By 
KUNO FISCHER. 
Translated by 


| time exhanstive and not 
tedious. popular in the best 


| thought ''—[Prof. 
T. Ladd 
* Heis by far the best his 
torian of modern philoso 
| phy.”*—[ Boston Beacon. 


REALISTIC PHILOSOPHY pittissninic Series. 


“This work is not an 
likely to prove ‘n the end 
the most useful, popular 
service which Dr. McCosh 
has rendered to the cause 
of right thinking and to 

B sound philosophy of life.” 
JAMES WCOSH. —[The Independent. 

2 Vols . 12m0 * Ita style isso clear and 
1 EXPOSITORY. direct. its presentation of 
2. HISTORICAL the whole subject is so 
AND CRITICAL. | jyatura!l and forcible. that 
Each, $1.50 many persons who habit 
| ually ignore discussions of 
abstract topics would be 
charmed into a new intel- 
lectual interest by giving 
Dr. McCosh’s work a care- 
ful consideration 

York Observer. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


| “ Notwithstanding its 


George 


By | great condexsation, its se- 
ARCHIBALD | verity of method, and its 
ALEXANDER, demand for previous 

PROFESSOR OF knowledge in philosophy. 
PHILOSOPHY it ia a book that should he 
IN COLUMBIA familiar to all who take 

COLLEGE. an intellectual interest in 


12mo, $1.00. the great questions with 
which it deals.’’—-[The 


Churchman. 


clear English by Dr. Gordy, | 
it has a combination of ex- | 


| flar work. Itis at the same | 


J. P. GORDY sense of the word, and yet | 
Edited by accurate and scholarly—a 
NOAH PORTER. | thoroughly readable, trust- | 
8vo, $3.50. worthy, and improving his- | 


tory of modern speculative | 


[New | 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


THE SELF-REYELATION OF GOD. 


** We do not know a bet- 
ter work among recent 
publications than this one 
for building up old hopes 
and giving a new strength 
to one’s faith. The book 
is thoroughly evangelie, 
fresh, and well wrought 
out. It is a valuable con- 
tribution to our American 


BY 
SAMUEL HARRIS, 
PROFESSOR OF 
| SYSTEMATIC 


oa theology.’'—! Bishop Hurst 

} "vais in Northwestern Christian 
UNIVERSITY. | Advocate 

8vo, $3.50. “The extent of literary, 

philosophical. and theo- 


log'cal learning which the 
work displays is remark- 
able, The style is vigorous, 
Juminous, finished, and 
sometimes brilliant ”"— 
[Boston Daily Advertiser, 


CREED AND CHARACTER, 


Canon Holland’s 
and Life, 


Logie 
published four 
years ago, had many read- 
ers who bore unanimous 
testimony to the rare in- 
tellectual power, spir'tual 
beauty. and reverent spirit 


| Ry of the book. 
CANON In this new volume the 
H.s sermons a]! suggest a sin- 
HOLLAND. gie paramount idea and 


12mo, $1.50. tend toward a single con- 
clusion, which 1s to show 
that Christianity is not a 
set of theological ideas, 
but the manifestation of 
the nersonality of Christ 
exhibited in the Creed of 
the Christian Church and 
the Christian character. 


NEW LIGHT. 


*We speak 
about this book, 





OLD PAITHS IN 


strongly 
becau-e 


By we think {t exceptionally 
NEWMAN valuable. Itis just sucha 
SMYTH, book as ought te bein the 

| NEW hands of all intelligent 
| EDITION men and women who have 
| 12mo, $1.59. received an  edueation 


| sufficient to enable them 
to read intelligently about 
such subjects as are dis- 
cussed herein.’’—{The Con 
gregationalist 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 





Ames WoOoD, a pa 

PRINCIPAL FEATURES.—NEW, CLEAR TYPE, 
into common lance, Science, and Li 
DERIVATION and mesning of all root words. 
Classical, phical, and Scriptural names, and 

fest dictionary extent. 
In large crown 8vo, 882 pages, cloth, $1.50; or hal 

page free. 


It is ILLUSTRATED, contains tables of pronunciatio' 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHEAPEST DICTIONARY IN THE WORLD: 
NUTTALL’S STANDARD DICTIONARY 


of , 4 Ly lish Language. A — Illustrated Edition ; Revised, Extended, and Improved throughout, by 


100.000 REFERENCES, 


containing all New Worps 
terature. 


It is an ETY MOLOGICAL dictionary, giving 
m of 
for scholastic and home use is undoubtedly the hand 


f French morocco, $2.5). Prospectus and specimen 





In 16mo, boards, new style; price, Xc., or cloth, 
gilt, 75e. 


MODERN ETIQUETTE 
In PUBLIC AND PRivaTE. Including Etiquette for 
Ladies—Gentlemen— Weddings—Bal!l-Rooms—Din 
ner-Table—the Toilet. 
In 12mo, cloth, design stamped in colors ; price, Xe. 
MODERN BEA es. AND RECITA- 


In Prose and Verse. Selected and edited by Lro 
POLD WAGNER. 


Il. HEAVENLY ee 
With Texts and Hymn for each da 
Ill. RAYS OF LIGHT. 
Edited by Miss E. Keary. 

every day in the month. 
Of all bookseller:, or free b 


FREDERICK WARNE & (CO,, 


in the month. In 
covers and every page beautifully illuminated in gold and colors 


Fach page printed tn colors. with Text for the 
In small square 43mo. cloth gilt, 


A New Book of Bible Stories for Children, 


In 12mo, cloth, new design; price, $1.50 
ZDEN TO PATMOS: 
Scenes and Incidents in Bible History. By the Rev. 


GORDON CALTHROP, M.A.. Vicar of St. Augustine's, 
Highbury (London). With maps and illustrations. 
The Congregationahst says: “It will help to ren 
der the Sabbath a day of enjoyment and profit.” 
| The Independent says: “ (The author) knows how 
| to toterpret the far-away matter of Biblical history 
like a true artist, into homespun of dally life.” 


EASTER BOOKLETS 


Il. HOLY MESSENGERS. 

small, square size, tied with aribbon. The 
Burnished gold edges. Price , 353. each. 
IV. A CASKET OF PEARLS. 


Morning and Evening of 
ec. each ; French morocco, gilt edges, 75c 
y mation receipt of price by 


20 Lafayette Place, New York, 





AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


1607-1885. By Charles F. Richardson, 
Professor of English Literature in Dart- 
mouth College. Part 1 (complete in it- 
self), The Development of American 
Thought. Second Edition. 
extra, $3.00. 


“TI find it admirably adapted to the nse of a | 
class who will take with me, next semester, a 
course of lectures on the same subject. Prof 
Richardson has the gratitude of all teachers of 
American Literature.’’—[Louise Manning Hodg 
kins, Professor of English Literature in Welles- 
ley College. 

“It is proving tome an instructive and sug- 
gestive volume of reference. The author's 
method of treatment has advantages which I 
have tested in the work of my department.” — 
(S. A. Longwell, Teavher of English and Saxon 
Literature in Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
“One of the few books on literature in which 
the historical and logical methods are happily 
combined.’’—[Prof. T. W. Hunt, Princeton, N. J. 
“He has shown a discriminating insight and 
literary judgment ia the treatment of our Amer 
fean literary work.”’—[New Prineeton Review. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


Octavo, cloth 





97 & 39 Wet 234 &t., Now York, 


PRANQG’S 
Easter Cards, Novelties, 


AND 


| SATIN ART PRINTS. 


Antique Paper Mounts, Hand-Decora- 
tlons in Relief, Hand- -Painted Mounts. 


EASTER BOOHELETS. 


| Banners, Sachets, and Handkerchief 
Holders. 


FOR SALE IN AL L STORES. 


| 


| 


PRIZE TEMPERANCE TALES. 


Teen h Storm to Sunshine. (£100 

emperance Tale.) By WititiaM J. La- 
cm With illustrations. 12mo, cloth extra, 
Naresborough Victory 
Prize Temperance Tale.) By 
KeyworTs. With illustrations. 
extra, $1.25. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
i 42 Bleecker &t., New York. 


‘The). (£70 
the Rsv. T 
12mo, cloth 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
New York. 


Vols. 8 and 9 in American Commonwealths, By 
E.us H. Rosperts, author of ‘ Government 
Revenue.”” With a Map. 2 vols. 16mo, gilt 
top, $2.50. 

Mr. Roberts, the well-known Editor of the 
Utica ** Herald,” is admirably fitted, by his inti- 
mate knowledge of the State and of public af- 
faire, to produce an excellent history of New 
York and a valuable addition to the series of 
American Commonwealths. 


‘ es 
A Century of Electricity, 
By T. C. MENDENHALL. With Dlustrations. 1 
vol. 16mo, decorated cloth, $1.25. 

The peculiar interest of the subject, the au- 
thor’s complete information, the simple style, 
and the numerous illustrations make an exceed- 
ingly instructive and entertaining book 


History of the Papacy during 
the Period of the Reformation. 


By Rev. MANDELL CreIGHTON. Vo's, III. and IV 
THe ITALIAN PrRincEs, 1464-1518. With Ap- 
pendices and Index. 8vo, $7.50. 

The * English Churchman ” says of the former 
volumes : * His work is in all respects a great 
one, and is certain of a permanent place on the 
shelves of the student of ecclesiastical history.’ 


A Satchel Guide 


For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. Edition 
for 1887, revised. With Maps, Money Tables 
Traveler’s Calendar, ete. $1.50 net. 


MR. MUNGER’S BOOKS. 
The Freedom of Faith. 


A volume of Sermons, with a prefatory essay on 

“The New Theology.” $1.50 

FOURTEENTH EDITION. 

“The very essence of the Gospel is here ; no 
precious element is wanting: the insight of 
faith, the purity of sentiment and heroism of 
purpose that shine from every chapter of this 
noble book will commend themselves to in- 
genuous and deyout men ofall creeds.—[The 
Century, August, 1883. 


On the Threshold. 
EIGHTEENTH EDITION. 
Talks to young people on Purpose, Friends and 

Companions, Manners, Thrift, Self-Feliance 

and Courage, Health, Reading and Intellectual 

Life, Amusements, and Faith. $1. 

“Ir 1s Wortn, ror Youne MEN, 
AVERAGE SUNDAY-SCHOOL Books.’ 
Spring. 


Dozens oF 
‘'—[The Well 


| 
Lamps and Paths, 
Sermons for Children. $1. 
“Some of the best specimens of sermons to 
children that I have ever read. . . Admirable 


reading in the family circle on Sunday after 
noons.”’—{ Washington Gladden. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, Sent by mail, poat- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East Seventeenth St., New York. 





CHOICE BOOKS FOR EASTER PRESENTS. 


THE LILY AND THE CROSS. 


BY E. NESBIT. 


16 pages quarto, 7x9 inches, with 8 full 


page 
Illustrations In card covers; price, only 75 
cents. In satin covers, in box, $1.50. 
EASTER THOUCHTS. 
From George Herbert. 
With Crayon Illustrations. Square Svo. 75 cents. 


THE GATES OF PARADISE. 


A Dream of Easter Eve. A New Edition. Square 
12mo. 50 cents. 


EASTER JOY. 


Cross Shaped, with Illuminated Covers 


SONG OF HOPE. 


By Ernest W. Shurtleff. In Cross Shape, with 
Illuminated Covers. 25 cents 


THE DAISY SEEKERS. 


By W. M. L. Jay. 
page. 


35 cents. 


: With illustrations on each 
Square 12mo. 75 cents 


THE OLD, OLD STORY. 
Illustrated. 75 cents. 


LIEE’S SUNNY SIDE. 


By W.M.L. Jay. Scripture Selections and a 
Poem for each day of a month. 50 cents 


COMFORT CRUMBS. 
A Book of Choice Extracts. 75 cents. 


SILVER STREAMS. 


Nluminated Texts and Hymns for a Month. By 
Frances Ridley Havergal. 25 cents 


Square 12mo. 


Any of our publications sent by mail, 


postpaid, 
on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO 


PUBLISHERS 


31 West Twenty-Third Street, New York, 
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SOME ART CRITICS. 


At the Stewart exhibition at the Amer- 
{can Art Galleries last week 8 young gen- 
tleman’s attention was called to a certain 
patating for which the young lady who 
accompanied him professed unbounded 
admiration. He didn’t like it as well as 
she did—didn’t like it at all, in fact, and 
expressed his disapprobation in audible 
terms. His companion was abashed. 
** Why,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ {t's a Murillo !” 
The young gentleman was disconcerted 
for a second, but instantly recovered his 
presence of mind, and snubbed his men- 
tor with : ‘‘ Well, really, I saw so much 
of that sort of thing when I was abroad 
that 1 got tired and sick of it.” 

In which connection a friend who was 
living in Dresden a few years ago tells me 
this anecdote. She was sitting alone in 
the gallery one day, gazing at the Sistine 
Midonna, woen two or three American 
women entered the room. ‘‘ Well,” ex. 
claimed one of them, who had never seen 
the famous painting before, ‘‘ I must say 
I'm disappointed. After all I'd heard 
about it, I expected to see something a 
good deal showler than that.” Her friend 
was cast down for a moment, but pres- 
ently plucked up heart enough to say, 
ap logetically : ‘‘ But you forget how old 
itis. Considering how long ago it was 
painted, I think it’s pretty well done !” 

When I am telling stories of this kind, 
I may add one that reaches me from Bos. 
ton. A peddler of some new cement got 
access to the hall of a lady’s house in the 
Bick Bay quarter, and proceeded to extol 
the virtues of his “‘erticle.” ‘‘ It beats 
stratena all to pieces,” he averred; ‘hot 
water only hardens it ; there’s nothing It 
won't mend. If you've got the head of 
that there statue, for instance” (pcinting 
to a plaster cast of the Victury Untying 
her Sanda)), ‘‘ I'll stick it on g0 you can't 
see where the crack is.” The young lady 
told him she didn’t doubt it, Lut she 
hadn’t the missing head. She only wished 
she bad.—/[The Citic. 








A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE 
EARTH. 


If we imagine an observer contemplat- 
ing the earth from a convenient distance 
in space, and rcrutinizing its features as 
it rolls before him, we may suppose him 
to be struck with the fact that eleven six- 
teenths of its surface !s covered with water, 
and that the Jand isso unequally distrib- 
uted that from one point of view he would 
see a hemisphere almost exclusively ocean- 
ic, while nearly the whole of the dry land 
is gathered in the opposite hemisphere. He 
might observe that the great oceanfc area 
of the Pacificand Antarctic Oceans {s dot- 
ted with islands—like a shallow pool with 
stones rising above its surface—as if its 
general depth were smal] in comparison 
with its area. He might also notice that 
a mass or belt of land surrounds each pole, 
and that the northern ring sends off to the 
southward three vast tongues of land and 
of mountain chains, termisating respect 
ively in South America, South Africa, 
and Australia, toward which feebler and 
insular processes are given c ff by the Ant 
arctic continental mass. 

This, as some geographers have ob- 
served, gives 2 rudely three-ribbed as- 
pect to the earth, though two or three ribs 
are crowded together and form the Europe 
Asian mass or double continent, while the 
third is isolated in the single continent of 
America. He might also observe that the 
northern girdle is cut across, so that the 
Atlantic opens by a wide space into the 
Arctic Sea, while the Pacific 1s contracted 
toward the north but confluent with the 
Antarctic Ocean. The Atlantic is also 
relatively deeper and less cumbered with 
islands than the Pacific, which has the 
higher ridge near {is chores, constituting 
what some visitors to the Pacific coast of 
America have not inaptly called the ‘‘ back 
of the world,” while the wider slopes face 
the narrower ocean, into which, for this 
reason, the greater part of the drainage of 
the land is poured.—[Popular Science 

Monthly. 
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A SPLENDID MEMORIAL VOLUME, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER: 


HIS LIFE AND CHARACTERISTICS, 


Remarkable Pulpit and other abilities, with Inci- 


dents, Reminiscences, etc., etc. 
BY 


LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D.: 


ALSO 


A PEN-PORTRAIT OF MR. BEECHER, 


Drawn by those who agre? and by those who differ with him; and also Memorable Sermons and 


Addresses by Mr. Beecher ; including his famous Address before the Congregational Clergy of 


England in 1886; his last Sermon on earth ; with 


FULL PESCRIPTION OF HIS DEATH AND FUNERAL; 
Also the Funeral Sermon, by Dr. Charles H. Hall, etc., ete. 
Beautifully Lllustrated. 


The Volume is copiously illustrated with over a score of Portraits of Mr. Beecher at different 
ages from 23 years and upwards, andin different moods; with Portraits of his brothers and his 


tather, and of his own entire family; pictures of the various Churches in which he preached, and 


ant Pastor of Plymouth Church. 


COMPLETE 


of the various houses in which he has lived, etc., etc. The whole making a rare memorial volume. 
Dr. Abbott has been assisted in this work by a corps of Contributors, among whom are many of 
the best-known writers in America. He has been specially aided by Rev.S. B Halliday, Assist: 


IN ONE VOLUME 


Of nearly 700 pages. 


PRICES : 
Cloth, $3.00; Half Morocco, $500; Full Morocco, Extra Fine, Memorial 


Copy, $10.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALIS, Publishers, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, ° ‘ 


New York. 





BOOKS BY 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Comforting Thoughts 
For those in Bereavement, Illness, and Adver- 


sity. Compiled by Irene Ovineton. With 
Vigneties. Cloth, limp, 75 cents; cloth, gilt, 
$1. 


Evolution and Religion. 
Part I. Theoretical and Doctrinal; paper, 50 


cents. Part II. Practical and Vital; paper, 
$1. The two Partsin 1 vol, cluth, $1.50. 


Yale Lectures on Preaching. 


I. Personal Elements; II. Social and Religious 
Machinery ; III. Christian Doctrines and their 
Use. 33 Lectures, 960 pp. Three volumes in 
One. Vellum cioth, $2. 

Sermons. 

Ellinwood's Reports. Volumes of 1873-4; Oct. 

"82-Apr, 63; Oct., °83-Apr., "84; Apr.-Oct, 

84. Vellum cloth, $1.50 per vol. 


Life Thoughts. 
Brief pa*sages of interest and beauty. Edited 
by Epna Dean Procter. Cloth, $1 25, 
Norwood; 
Or, Village Life in New England. A Novel. 
Iitustrated. Cloth, $2. 
Lectures to Young Men. 
On various Important Subjects. Cloth, $1.50. 


A Circuit of the Continent. 

A graphic account of a Lecturing Tour through 
30 States and Territories. With Portrait. 
Paper cever, 10 centa. 

SHORTLY READY. 


A Summer in England (1886). 
Giving his Sermons and Addresses delivered 
there; with a full account of his reception, 
etc, by J B Ponp. With Photographic Por- 
trait. Cloth, $2. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 





Just Issued, a new volume by the 
REV. DR. C. 8S. ROBINSON. 


THE PHARAOHS 


OF THE BONDAGE AND THE EXODUS 


Treated in the licht of the recent remarkable 
discoveries at Biilak, in a series of lectures. 
The topics include: The Modern Land of 
Egypt, The Great Discovery in 1881, Mam- 
mies a8 Evidences of Christianity, The Father 
of ‘‘ Pharaoh’s Daughter,’’ God’s Purpose 


On, Wonders in the Field of Zoan, Pharaoh’s 





aenin dahl be aerate gilt, 50 cents. 
ce : , OV Cen! 
- HE Century Co., New York. 


with Menephbtah, Goshen and the Obelisk of |. 





Roberts Brothers’ New Books. 


THE EGOIST. 


A Novel. By Georce Merepirn, author of 
“Richard Feverel,” ‘‘ Evan Harrington,’’ 
“Harry Richmond,” ‘Sandra Belloni,” 
“ Rhoda Fleming,” “ Vittoria,” and * Diana 


of the Crossways;”’ being the elghth in our new 
uniform 12mo edition, bound in English cloth, 
vneut. Price, $2. 


Mr. Meredith's novels are an intellectual tonic, 
They are great, and, indeed, we may say they are 
the only novels of any living author which deserve 
to be called great. They will rank the same high 
and permarent rank that is assigned to the works 
of George kliot and George Sano.—{ Boston Traveller. 


CATHEDRAL DAYS. 


A Tour through Southern England. By ANNA 
Bowman Dopp. With 23 I}lustrations from 
Sketches and Photographs by E. Eldon Deane 
12mo. Cloth, $2. 


This is the record of a trip in places little fre 
quented by tourists, told with so niuch fascinat'on 
of style thet the reader seems to share the delight- 
ful journey with the travelers. One of our fvre- 
most critics says of Mra. Dodd: ‘‘ She is, of all the 
women [ know, the most thoroughly educate? and 
accomplished—one of our ablest writers on ltera- 
ture, art, music, ete. I haye looked over her de- 
scriptive record of a tour among the Southern 
Cathedral towns of England, and find it very 
charming.” 


SOME CHINESE GHOSTS. 


By Larcapio Hearn. 


ConTENts.—The Soul of the Great Bell; The 
Story of Ming-y ; The Legend of Tchi-Nu; The 
Return of Yen-Tchin-King; The Tradition of 
the Tea Plant; The Tale of the Porcelain-God, 
16mo. Cloth, $1. 

“Some Chinese Ghosts,” by Lafcadio Hearn, is a 
collection of half a dozen legends culled from the 
reaim of Cathsyan story. The style has such grace 
and finish that it is charming, and the imagination 
is fresh and wholly original. This little gem is sure 
to have a permant nt setting in American lterature, 


SONNETS IN SHADOW. 


By Arvo Bares, author of “Berries of the Brier,” 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 


Mr. Bates’s first poetical volume, “ Berries of the 
Brier,” though not long since vublished, is entirely 
out of print. “Sonnets in Shadow,” being an in 
memoriam, strikes a tender chord, but it is the 
i of a soul which has thoughts worth the tell- 
g. 


Sold by all booksellers. Matled, postpaid, by the 
publishers, ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 





Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 
embracing reproductions 
of famous original paint- 
ings, sculpture, archi. 
tecture, etc. Price, cab- 
inet size, $150 per 
dozen; larger sizes in 
proportion. Send 10 
; cents stam for 1887 
(Go eS catalogue of 10,000 sub- 
BES Rng: jects. 





SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
Poblishers, 888 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Mention Christian Union. 


as) 


Henry Ward Beecher’s 
Prayers. 


Nearly Ready, a New Edition of 


PRAYERS FROM PLYMOUTH PULPIT, 


By Henry Warp Begcusr. 12mo, $1.50. 


“Those who have attended the religious 
services of Plymouth Church have been spe- 
cially interested in the devotional exercises of 
that famous pulpit. and have often felt these to 
be even mcre impressive than the sermons 
themselves These exercises are so full of the 
most elevated thoughts, expressed in such affia- 
ent and appropriate words, as to be quite unique 
in their effect, carrying the sympathizing heart, 
as it were, up to the very throne of mercy, and 
bringing the soul into conscious communion 
with our Father who isin heaven. The contin- 
ual diversity of themes dwelt upon, the eopious- 
ness and beauty of the language, the evident 
absence of formallty and prearrangement, with 
the graphic distinctness and completeness of 
the presentation, make these exercises worthy 
to be taken as models of extemporareous 
prayer.”’ 


JUST READY: 
New Vol. of the Clerical Library. 


Anecdotes Illustrative of Old Testa- 
ment Texts. Being the &th vol. of this 
popular series. Crown octavo, cloth, $1 50. 


ALSO, NEW EDITIONS OF 


Outlines of Sermons on New Testament. 
Outlines of Sermons on Old Testament. 
Outlines of Sermons to Children. 
Expository Sermons on Old Testament. 
Pulpit Prayers by Eminent Clergymen. 
Anecdotes of New Testament Texts. 
Platform and Palpit Aids, 
Lach complete, and sold separately at $1.50. 
Copies sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 B'way, N.Y. 


DUE NORTH. 


By MatTurin M. Bauiov, author of “Due South,” 
“Due West,” “ Edge-Tools of Speech,” “‘ Genius in 
Sunshine and Shadow,” etc. $1.50. 

This admirable work records the singular experi 
ences and interesting sights of a recent journey 
through Norway, Sweden, Russia, and other north 
ern countries of Europe. 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF BOSTON. 


“The story is one of thove unpretentious, quiet, 
realistic, and yet vivid narratives whica are, per- 
haps, the very most popular among the great bulk 
of story readers, like ‘The Lamplighter,’ ‘ Rutledge,’ 
and others which have sold wonderfully and still 
sell.” 


FORCED ACQUAINTANCES. 


ABook for Girls. By EDITH RopPINSON. $1.50. 
“The best book of its kind since ‘ Little Women.’"” 
—{Boston Courier. 


FAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS. 


By S ARTHUR Best, A.M. Fifth Edition. $2 

A collection of short and sententious sayings of 
all times, with a short sketch of each speaker and 
each remark. The work is brought down to the 
latest time, containing over 30) new sayings from 
Agassiz, Choate, President Cleveland, Emerson, 
Evarts, Carlyle, Gladstone, Parnell, etc. 


FAMILIAR ALLUSIONS, 

By W. A. WHEELER and OC. G. WHEELER, $2. 

A unique and precious companion to the “ Diction 
ary of Noted Names of Fiction.” It includes terse 
and piquant descriptions of thousands of things 
continually met with in reading newspapers or 
books,,but not in gazetteers or encyclop2dias, and 
often unfamiliar even to well informed persons. 


THE COURSE OF EMPIRE. 
By C.G. WHEELER. §2. 


A magnificent treasury of Ifistory. 25 maps, show- 
ing the goveroments of Europe and Asiain every 
century since 50) B.c.; with chronological table, Hat 
of great men, and 500 pages of history, with vivid 
and piquant quotations from Guizot, Macaulay, Mll- 
man, Lecky, Hallam, Gibbon, Livy, Grote. 





For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, upon 
receipt of price. Catalogues of our books mailed 


Sree. 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


50th THOUSAND NOW READY! 


OUR COUNTRY: 
Its Possible Future and Its Present Crisis. 


BY 





Rev. JOSIAH STRONG, D.D. 
With an Introduction by Prof. AUSTIN PPPLPS, D.D, 


229 Pages. 12mo;' Paper, 25c. 


Cloth, 50c. 
Send, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR (0,, 


PUBLISHERS, 





9 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
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RELIGION IN THE TENNESSEE 
MOUNTAINS. 


The religious element in the Tennessee 
Mountains is almost entirely composed of 
Methodists and Baptists. O/! the former, 
the northern branch of the church pre- 
dominates, while in the latter denomina. 
tion the Missionaries and Hard-Shells, or 
Primitives, alternate through the different 
sections Jn a more ¢qual proportion. 

Like the small States of anclent Greece, 
the excluding mountain walls of this 
region tend to render the {ntercommunica 
tion of different settlements scant and 
irregular, and, as a consequence, nefgh- 
borhoods only a few miles apart are often 
more completely separated soctally than 
Boston from New York. From a com- 
munity of Methodists a five-mile walk 
will perhaps bring you into a neighbor- 
hood of uncompromising Baptists. There 
are here and there a few Campbellites 
and Cumberland Presbyterfans. To the 
mind of the average mountaineer an 
Episcopalian would be a kind of religious 
curlosity, while the Roman Catholics 
vaguely suggest the Scarlet Woman of 
Babylon, and other kindred prophetic 
allusions, They are great sticklers for the 
formalities of their church disc!pline and 
worship, and are very apt to indulge in 
pulpit anijmadversions upon points wherein 
the two prevailing denominations differ, 
both doctrinal and ceremonial. Yet this 
does not prevent them from working 
amicably together during the autumn sea- 
son of protracted meetings, which {s the 
period usually set apart throughout the 
mountains for a grand onslaught upon 
sinners and the domain of Satan. 

A mouutaineer never attends church 
He {s, in local parlance, ‘‘ forever a-goin’ 
to meetin’.” The ‘‘ meetin’-house” is 
sometimes dignified as a ‘‘ church-house,” 
but not often. The soctal suggestions 
centering around the word ‘‘meetin’” are 
dear to his he:irt—for the little log 
‘‘meetin’ house” is really the center of 
his social as well as religlous life Like 
the negro, no goes to ‘‘ meetin’” fully as 
much to epj”y himself as to worship or be 
edified. 

Owing to the rough character of the 
country and the scarcity of good roads, 
the people do not visit each other much, 
unless among thelr own “‘ kinfolks.”’ The 
religious element also frowns sternly upon 
any form of soclal gayety unconnected 
with church affairs. A Sunday-school 
picnic or ‘‘ march ” is about the only zxind 
of diversion considered strictly proper for 
the young, except an occasional singing- 
school. Dancing or games of any kind 
are 80 strongly reprobated as to be sup- 
posed to evince a taste for other sins still 
more equivocal in their nature and prac- 
tice. In consequence, the Sabbath {fs 
looked upon by old and young asa day of 
pleasure as well as of worship.—[ Brooklyn 
Magazine. 








WORK OF THE PEABODY TRUSTEES. 


The Peabody Trustees bid fair to become 
the great landlords of the working classes 
of London. At the end of last year they 
housed 20,228 persons, and during the 
year opened five blocks of new buildiags 
at Old Pye Street, Wes'minster, contatn- 
ing 262 rooms, They have 18 groups of 
buildisgs, comprising 5 014 separate dwell- 
ings, of which 74 have four rooms, 1,782 
have three rooms, 2,350 have two rooms, 
while the one-room dwellings are only 
808. These are let at low rents, which 
nevertheless, with economical admifaistra- 
tion, yield a profit. The twenty-second 
annual report, issued yesterday, shows that 
the net gain of the year 1886 from rents 
and interest was £29,656. Tals revenue, 
instead of going {nto the pockets of private 
people, {s spent in new butld{ngs or other- 
wise added to the capital of the trust. Mr. 
Peabody’s gifts and legacies amounted on 
the whole to £500,000, of which the last 
£150,000 came in 1873, By the process 
of adding net revenue to capital this haif- 
million had grown at the end of 1886 to 
£910,668, and the larger the capital sum 


becomes the greater is the addltlon made 
toiteach year. This cumulative growth 
of a great public fund opens up a remark- 
able prospect of public usefulness. The 
Industrial Dwellings Companies bave 
shareholders who take a fair and modest 
percentage on the money they have in 
vested, and have the double satisfaction 
of performing a great public service and 
of profiting by it. But the Peabody trust 
has no shareholders. Nobody profits by 
it but the public, and the expenses of 
management are less than £2,000 @ year. 
The only drawback is that many of Its 
bulldings—for example, the diecreditable 
structure in Drury Lane—are too much 
lixe barracks or workhouses, and too little 
like dwellings. Why do the Trustees per- 
sist in adding to the ugliness of London ? 
They can well afford to givethe dwellings 
better windows, and to spend something, 
if not in ornament, at least In gettiog de 
signs which should make their buildings 
pleasant to the eye as well as good for 
health and comfort —{[ London News. 





CURIOUS CLOCKS. 


When the Emperor Caarles V. of Spain 
retired to the Monastery of St Yuste, he 
took with him Torrlano, hls clockmaker, 
in order to while away the time by con- 
structing the movements of clocks. So 
wonderful were some of the pleces of 
work which they made that the monks 
would not belleve any one except the 
devil had a hand in them, until the ma- 
chinery was shown to them by the ex 
Emperor. It was ordered by Charles 
that when he should die a!l of these clocks 
should cease running—and it is sald to be 
a fact that his orders were obeyed. 

Another king of Spain came to Geneva 
to see a clock which bad been ma‘e by 
Droz, a merchant of that city. Upon the 
clock were seated a shepherd, 4 negro, 
andadog. As the hour was struck, the 
shepherd plaved upon his flute and the 
dog played gently at his feet. But when 
the king reached forth to touch an apple 
that huog from a tree, ucder which the 
shepherd rested. the dog flaw at him and 
barked 8) furfously that a live dog 
answered him, and the whole party left 
{o haste. Venturing to return, one of the 
courtiers asked the negro, in Spanish, 
what time it wss. There was no reply; 
but, when the question was repeated in 
French, an answer was given. This 
frightened the courtler, who rejoined his 
companions, and all of them voted that 
the cleck was the work of the evil one. 

Upon the belfry of the Kauthaus, in 
Coblentz, there is the head of a glant— 
bearded, and helmeted with brass. The 
giant’s head is known as ‘‘ the man fn the 
custom-house ;” and whenever a country- 
man meets a citizen of Coblentz away 
from that place, instead of saying, ‘‘ How 
are sll our friends in Coblentz ?”’ he asks, 
‘* How is the man in the custom house ? 
At every stroke of the bell which sounds 
the hours upon the clock, the mouth of 
the giant opens and shuts with great 
force, as if it were trying to say, In the 
words of Longfellow, ** Time was—Time 
is—Time is past.’—[Popular Sclence 
Monthly. 


| 


Mr. Grant Allen, who knows 
almost as much as anybody, has 
been making a bowar of twenty- 


eight separate parts, and says of 
it: ‘‘ These little essays are most- 
ly endeavors to put some of the 
latest results of science in simple, 
clear, and intelligible 
Now that is exactly what 
hundred and 
thousand of us 
dry. And it 


language,” 
nine 
ninety-nine in a 
want, if it isn’t 
isn’t dry. Few of 
those who have the wonderful 
knowledge of what is going on 
have the gift of popular explana- 
tion—the gift of telling of it. Mr. 
Allen has that gift; the knowl- 
edge, the teaching grace, the 
popular faculty, 

Common Sense Science. 
pages. $1.50. 

By no means a list of new-found 
facts; but the bearings 
on common subjects, We don’t 
go on talking as if the earth were 
the center of things, as if Galileo 
never lived, Huxley and Spencer 
have got to be as familiar. Shall 
we wait two hundred and fifty 
years? The book is simply an 
easy means of intelligence. 

Inquire at your bvuokstore, or 
address D. Lothrop Company, 
Boston. 


YOICES OF PRAISE. 


A HYMN AND TUNE BOOK OF RARE 
MERIT FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS AND 
RELIGIOUS MEETINGS, 


Price, 40 cents; $4.20 per dozen, 


By Rev. Oharles L. Hutchins, 


ublishers, with much pleasure, announce a 
want ition of a very suvcessful book, highly com 
mended by clergymen and Sunday-school men of 
all denominations. 


It is, as many believe, the only book of the kind 
that entirel , and without qeatiication, meets the 
views of e ucated and refined people who wish 
dignified but not dull music, and true and high 
class but bright poetry, for Sunday-School and 
Sovial Meeting service. 


VOICES OF PRAISE has all that. Fventhe 
old English Church Tunes, which are so apt to drag, 
furnished with quicker notation, here advance 
with a youthful, joyous, elastic step, which is, in 
deed, their true tempo. 


VOLCES OF PRAISE ts a large but ight and 
conveniently carried book, with 440 Tunes to nearly 
as many Hymns and Canticles. It has sold very 
lsrgely. The price 1s low, 


MAILED FOR 40 CTS. 


Send for Goettace Pages. 


By Grant Allen. 318 





It is quite time to order EASTER 
CAROLS and ANTHEMS. 


Send for our List of 200 Ootavo Anthems and Carols. 


OLIVER DITSON &CO., Boston, 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEW AND DESIRABLE. 


The Glad Refrain. 


By LOWRY & DOANE. 





One of the command ¢ and most useful Snnd 
School Song Books ever issued. Hymns evangetion; 
melodies pleasing ; carefully edited ; conte rinted; 
shape attractive; price cheap. THE GLAD REFRAIN 
grows better the more it is used. Try it. You will 





enjoy st g from 





BEECHER BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


THE BOOK OF DAYS, 


felections for each day in the year and for the 
birthdays of distinguished persons, com- 
piled from the works of the 


Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





Edited by Eveanor Kirk and Caro.ine B, 


-LeRow. 1 volume, 16mo, cloth extra, 
colored edges, beveled boards, 
etc., $1. 


The Beecher Calendar, 





With quotations from the sermons and writings of 


the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, for every day in 
the year, dates of prominent events, births and 
deaths of celebrated persons. 


Mounted on elegant pasteboard; printed in litho- 


graphie colors in 15 printings, $1. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 








739 & 741 Broadway, New York. 


The Glad Refrain. 


Price, 825 per 100 Copies In Board Covers. 
Speoumen Pages Free. 


BIGLOW& MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 


Chicago House, 81 Randolph St. 


CPENCERIAN 





| Oe 


Are The Best 











of them} 








Giterary Dews 


SEND $1.00 POR YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION 





ots Stamps POR SINGLE SUMBER. 














5 a2 8 anos: 





PUBLICATION OFFICE. 3I*PARK Row. ew YORK 3% 


















Wha Es for De 
bey 40 illustrations 
known, CASSELL & CO 





FIFTY CENTS A a 


ORCAS «:: cee 
WOMAN'S 
HANDIWORK. 


Contains s PLAIN d cli for mak- 





ing useful and decorat jay tetivles 
Enxare Pe stler 21s tested by an tx- 
pert. 
A recogni eee rity on Crochet- 
}, ng, Emoroidery, 
te., @tC. 
arding beth eld 
and new industri¢ s for we men are 
invaluable, and aid wonien to beecme 
self-supporting 
NOVELTIES of New YORK, PA 
und OE Iv ps trate romp 
qo) ts CG Mor a 
Add he DOR MAGAZINE 
eo Yer 





ACENTS WANTED for the LIFE OF 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 


by THos.W. Knox. An Authentic and Complete History 
of his Life and Work from the Cradle to the Grave, Ovt- 


sells all others LO tol. The Best and Cheapest, Splen- 
didly illustrated, Sells like wil Aho. 2 Distamon no hindrance 
for we pay the Freight and gir rms, Send for cir- 


culars. Address aA RTF oD PL BL. ‘co. Hartford,Conn. 


KLACKNER’S 
PORTFOLIOS. 


WITH 
STANDS IN 
EBONY, 











AND 
MAHOGANY. 
Send for Price-tist. 


C. KLACKNER, 17 East 17th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








‘* Child’s Bible.” 
. H. Vincent. D.D. 
ahd copies sold in a town of 
8,900 people ; 66 in one of 6%) ~The largest salesever 
(Limited), 822 Broadway, 
; 40 Dearborn St., Chicago, [lL 


Introduction by Re 














E. W. PECK & CO., 


No. 927 Broadway (bet. 2ist 
and 22d B8ts.), New York. 
BLACK STOCKINGS, 
The celebrated Robinson 
dye that will positively 
not stain the feet or under- 
pete The color is a 
rmanent, brilliant, 
j wioasy black, and is im- 
— by washing, as all 
o have —. the goods 
~ wrlingty b No 
=s care ‘x needed to 
2 7/4 (((ik preserve it, and the hose 
aa) can be washed as if white. 
Send for Price-List. 





and 


Priestley Trade-Mark. 


City by 
Simpson, Craw 








PRIESTLEY'S SILK-WARP FABRICS, 


For —, inclade Came/'s Hairs of the Henrietta, drap d’Alma, and Melrose ~ ll 

mel’s-Hair Mourning Cloth; also plain Mourning Cloth, the exquisite Crépe 
Cloth, whose popularity equals its beanty, Clairette, Imperial Twill, 
Convent Cloth. They comprise fabrics for early spring and for midsummer, and styles 
suited to the deepest mourning and to combination with colors. 
unless rolled on a ‘' Varnished Board,” showing the grain of the wood, which is the 


Princetta, and 


None genuine 


T are for sale by all the principal dealers in the large cities, and in New York 
rd & Sorics, Stern Bros., Jackson’s Mourning Store, B. Altman & Co., 
& Simpson, Le Boutilier Bros., H. O’ Neill & Co., 


and otbers. 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


CORRESPONDENT writes us that an act for 
A enforcing the high license law in Minnesota has just 
been passed by the Legislature and signed by the Gov- 
ernor, and is now absolute law throughout the common- 
wealth. This act is full and rigid in the safeguards It 
provides, and cannot easily be evaded. 





Many of the towns of Massachusetts voted upon the 
question of license upon Monday of last week. The in- 
terest taken was so great that an unusual vote was polled 
on both sides. The result was a decided triumph for the 
no-license party. Ina couple of towns the ‘‘no” vote 
was unanimous. Quincy went no-license by a vote of 
1,071 to 279. In Watertown an alliance was formed 
between the temperance people and Knights of Labor. 
Their ticket was victorious. The Boston ‘‘ Herald ” 
(Cleveland Republican) in commenting upon the returns 
Says: ° 

“ The vote at the town meetings on the license question 
seems to demonstrate the fact that the old Republican no- 
tion that Democracy and drunkenness were synonymous 
terms hardly has a leg to stand on. Although in Quincy, 
for example, the Democrats were able to elect two out of 
the three selectmen, the vote against license was carried by 
the largest majority ever known in that town.” 





The Massachusetts Legislature has been discussing a 
local opticn Sunday law, the idea being that a uniform 
law could not be enforced, and each town should in 
this matter legislate for itself. 





The Crosby High License bill seems to be in some 
danger. One Senstor has introduced a bill that all 
license fees shall be paid into the State Treasury. This 
may create a rupture between the city and county 
members. When the Crosby bill comes up in the 
Assembly, one Democratic member intends to introduce 
a “Home Rule High License bill,” which makes no 
arbitrary rates, but leaves everything to the local 
authorities. It is said that the measure fs favored by a 
majority of the Democrats and by some of the Repub- 
licans, 


The New York “‘ Times” makes a novel suggestion 
as to how the number of saloons in each district might 
be limited by law. It says: 

** There ‘s 2o reason, except cowardice, why the Legisla- 
ture itself should not fix the number of saloons by establish- 
ing a ratio between it and the number of voters or the 
povulation. If this were done there would, of course, bea 
hot struggle between the keepers of the existing saloons 
for licenses. This could be made to work to the advantage 
of the city if the licenses were put up at auction, the bid- 
ders to furnish all the evidence of character that is now 
required of applicants for licenses, and no bid to be received 
for less than a very considerable advance upon the present 
fee.” 

This proposal to revive the auction block would 
probably be opposed by others besides the Prohibition- 
ists. 


In accordance with the Iowa decision reported in 
these columns last week, the International Distillery in 
Des Moines has been closed. This distillery had been 
running ever since the prohibitory law was adopted. 
It is reported to have been the last distillery in the 
State. 


An attempt bas been made in the Legislature of Rhode 
Island to have the question of prohibition resubmitted 
to the people. The petition from Providence in favor of 
resubmission was signed by about four hundred per 
sons, who claimed to represent over $30,000,000 of 
property. The Prohibitionists succeeded in defeating 
the measure before the committee, and the committee’s 
report was unanimously adopted by the House. 











The horse-racing associations of New York State 
have petitioned the Legislature to license pool-selling. 
They say that the tax would place the business in the 
bands of responsible parties. The fact that the bill is 
opposed by the moral sentiment of the State is naturally 
used by the Prohibitionists as an argument against the 
licensing of saloons. Believing as they do that liquor. 
selling is just as wrong as pool-selling, their position is 
certainly consistent. The work which lies before them 
is to convince a majority of the people that this is true. 





The Maine Senate has passed the stringent prohibitory 
law which came from the House last week. The im- 
portant provision making the payment of a United 
States tax prima facie evidence that liquors are intended 
for sale in violation of law was amended so as not to 
apply to apothecaries until May next. An ineffectual 
attempt was made to strike out that provision of the 
bill placing cider on the same footing with other intox!- 
cants. 


The Associated Press reports that s band of thirty- 
five women in Ellsworth, Illinois, recently marched to 
a local ‘‘ gallon house” and asked the proprietor to close 
p his ssloon and Jeave the place, When he refused 





to do this, the women raided the saloon, rolled out all 
the liquors, and spilled them in the mud. 





‘The Week,” Goldwin Smith’s paper, not only 
inveighs against the Canadian Probibitionists, but comes 
out strongly against the Scott law. It says: ‘‘ The 
Scott Act, In its practical operation, is not only substt- 
tuting an illicit for a licensed trade, infecting the people 
with contrabandism, filling neighborhoods with {Il-will, 
and fostering perjury, but it is actually increasing the 
consumption of ardent spirits. The use of ardent 
spirits, especially in the way of ‘nipping,’ is the real 
bane, and against this it is that the practical promoters 
of temperance struggle. But as ardent spirits contain 
much more stimulant than beer, and are more con- 
venient for smuggling, the distilleries, we understand, 
are increasing their powers of production.” 





The Atlanta ‘‘ Constitution ” avers that the Kentucky 
Whisky Ring {s the power that prevents the abolition 
of the internal revenue taxes. This statement, though 
untrue, is not so absurd as it at first appears. The pres- 
ent internal revenue Jaws are in such a shape as to give 
many advantages to large distilleries. A reduction of 
the tax would lessen the price of the immense quantities 
of whisky which they have onhand. The distilleries as 
well as the temperance people are opposed to such a 
reduction. 


Henry George so enthusiastically belfeves that all tax- 
ation should rest upon land that he {s urging the aboll- 
tion of the liquor taxes. He says that were it not for 
these taxes liquor would not be so much adulterated, and 
its cheapness would put an end to the treating habit. It 
is indeed true that raising the price of spirits does not 
diminish the consumption so much as is sometimes 
claimed, yet Mr. George defies common sense when he 
urges that it were better if whisky were sold for one 
third of its present price. No one wishes to revive the 
times when the saloons advertised: ‘A drunk for 
a penny, and dead drunk for twopence.” 





Miss Willard, in her annual address to the ‘‘ White 
Ribbon Army,” speaks as follows of Alaska : 


“Its population is about 36,000, but the women thereof 

have more misery concentrated into their lives than a whole 
continent of civilized people weuld ever know. The United 
States has passed a law declaring that in Alaska there shall 
be no sale of alcohol except for medical, medicinal, and 
scientific purposes. San Francisco schooners come to Alaska 
ports with cargoes of whisky labeled ‘ Florida Water,’ ‘ Bay 
Rum,’ ‘ Pain Killer,’ ‘ Jamaica Ginger,’ etc., receiving in 
exchange the finest furs. The people all drink, and men, 
women, and children are inveterate smokers. Two thousand 
white people, with the exception of a few misstonaries and 
the better elass of Government officials, have spent most of 
their time degrading the 33,000 natives in everything that 
fiendish ingenuity could invent. In one winter 400 of the 
natives starved to death, having bartered their furs, ivory, 
and whalebene for rum, and spent their summer in idleness, 
instead of preparing for winter. The condition of women 
in Alaska beggars description. Converted mothers confess 
to the missionaries that they killed their girl children as an 
act of love, so that they might never know the curse of 
grown-up womanhood.”’ 
In the same address Mies Willard speaks quite at length 
and quite hopefuily upon the labor question. She says 
that in Toronto it was the combined vote of women and 
labor that defeated the whisky candidate and elected a 
temperance Mayor. 

W. C..T. U. Nores.—Arrangements are being perfected 
for the erection in Chicago of a $500,000 W. C. T. U. build- 
ing. It will be used as the headquarters of the National 
officers, and also of the Woman’s Temperance Publication 
Association.——Eighty-two thousand copies of Miss Will- 
ard’s annual address, delivered at Minneapolis, have already 
been printed The W. C. T. U. has issued a letter asking 
every local Union to observe Tuesday, the 29th of March, 
from the hour of 10 a.m. to 4 P.M., asa day of special prayer 
for the prohibition cause in the State of Michigan. 


THE TENEMENT-HOUSE REFORM BILL. 


i Tenement-House Reform bi'l mentioned in 
The Christian Union of February 24 has been 
favorably reported to the Legislature. In the agitation 
in its behalf the clergymen of the city have taken a very 
prominent part. Mr. Beecher had the petition in its 
favor circulated among his congregation at the close of 
one of his last Sunday morning services. He suid: ‘I 
hope that a thousand names wil! be sent up from Plym- 
outh Church.” At the Labor Meeting at Cooper Union 
the most telling speech was that made by the Rev. Father 
James O. Huntington, the Episcopal priest. Father 
Huntington said : 

**T have lived on the East Side for five years, and know 
something about it. When | go among those people and 
see their suffering I don’t get used to it and won’t get used 
to it. Going along Fifth Avenue I observe that the horses 
of the rich have better lodging than many of my poor 
people. There is no seclusion in a tenement. Men and 
girls are driven in the street to find relief anywhere. Are 
you and I going to see children growing up and sinking 
into something worse than death? Are we not going to give 

















them some kind of chance? If there is any Christian work 
in the world, it is that.’’ 


At the same meeting an earnest and sympathetic 
letter was read from FatherMcGlynn. Thesame spirit 
has characterized other ministers who have been asked 
to help in the work. It may safely be said that on this 
question the leaders among the tenement-house popula 
tion have found their warmest supporters among the 
Christian ministers. 

The only opposition to the measure has come from 
the landlords’ association. ‘‘ The West Side Taxpayers’ 
Association ” sent an appeal to Albany, which denounced 
the new bill as ‘un-American ” because it did not per- 
mit landlords to build as they please, and tenants to live 
as they please, but would make both submit to the 
“arbitrary” regulations of the Board of Health. Inas. 
much as civil service reform, tar{ff reform, temperance 
reform, and every other reform has in turn been dubbed 
“un-American,” tenement-house reform might naturally 
expect to recelve the same condemnation. However, 
the landlords have been by no means a unit in oppos 
ing the bill, since italms merely to put an end to the 
worst of the present abuses.- They have secured one 
amendment which makes the city bear the expense of 
certain of the improvements recommended. How far 
this will impose upon the public and not upon the land- 
lords the duty of providing sanitary dwellings it is im 
possible to say. 

The bill, as reported to the Assembly, not only imposes 
upon the landlords the duty of furnishing the necessary 
draining, cementing the cellars, and providing the nec 
essary light avd air, but it makes it a misdemeanor for 
& tenant to cast any offensive matter into halls, court- 
yards, or other place where it might prove a nuisance to 
his neighbors. The bill aims to protect the tenants 
against wrongs from each other as much as against 
wrongs from the landlords. 





MUSIC AND ART. 

Theodore Thomas’s Popular Concert of Tuesday even- 
ing of last week was ‘‘ popular” literally, for the pro- 
gramme was a so-called ‘“‘request programme,” and 
although from an artistic point of view it was a very un- 
balanced sort of list, in which the various members, to 
borrow a painter’s phrase, ‘‘ swore at one another” —as, for 
instance, the Handel Largo and the Strauss Waltz which 
fell together—yet individually each piece was delightful 
in itself ; and, taken asa whole, the concert showed great 
catholicity of taste on the part of the patrons of these 
concerts, who, by the way, on this occasion very nearly 
filled the Opera-House. The playing of the orchestra, 
as a rule, was brilllant, but it was too often the case 
that from sheer weariness of an oft-repeated plece the 
players let the number go merely from force of habit 
and with no interest. The concert was purely instru- 
mental, no soloists apparently having been ‘‘ requested.” 


Is it good taste for a finely organized, apparently suc 
cessful opera troupe to descend to that level of adver- 
tising which admits of the display in shop windows of 
the stage properties and jewels of the company? For 
a week or longer, now, there have been visible in two 
prominent establishments in Union Square the various 
arrangements of paste jewels, crowns, helmets, etc., 
which are to be worn in Rubinstein’s opera of ‘‘ Nero,” 
soon to be produced by the American Opera Company 
in thiscity. There is also showu a golden crown which 
is to be worn by the tenor Candidus in the character of 
*‘Nero.” As this crown was presented by the troupe to 
Herr Candidus, there is some excuse, perhaps, for ex- 
hibiting it as a gift, but what purpose is served by the 
display of the ‘‘ jewels” already referred to is more 
than we are able to see. The class of people who would 
be attracted by their false glitter is not the class who 
bring money into the coffers of the Company, whereas 
the class which does accomplish this desirable object 
would probably regard with scorn such a sensational 
bid for public favor. In fact, the whole thing savors 
more of the great Barnum-Forepaugh combination which 
lays siege to the city on the same night as ‘‘ Nero,” and 
{t seems jikely to be touch-and-go between the two 
shows as to which shall create the biggest spectacle. 
The music appears to be a sort of side show in either 
case, although a glancejthrough the score of the ‘‘ Nero” 
shows it to have some really commendable passages. 





Rubinstein, by the way, has written a letter to the 
secretary of the American Opera Company, anent the 
production of his “ Nero,” in which he begs that so far 
as is possible the conductor will hold the score sacred 
and make the ‘‘cuts” as few and as light as pos- 
sible. Rubinstein evidently has a vivid remembrance 
of the mutilation of the ‘‘ Nero” by an opera company 
in Berlin, we think, and thus sends his prayer for mercy 
at the hands of the Western barbarians. What would he 
think of the paste jewels in the shop window if he 
should suddenly drop down in Union Square of a fine 
afternoon? In jruth, we think the great composer’s shock 
of hair would siar,d even straighter than it does now, 
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FINANCIAL. 


The leading feature of the week in 
Wall Street is the great consolidation or 
combination movement which has been 
published as taking place between the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railway Company, 
whose President, Mr. Garrett, controls, by 
virtue of his ownership of a large propor- 
tion of the shares, and a syndicate of 
capitalists made up principally of those 
gentlemen controlling the great Southern 
system of over six thousand miles of road 
of which the Richmond Terminal Com- 
pany is now at the head. Thissystem, if 
allied to the Baltimore & Ohio Company, 
and run in harmony with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railway Company, the Reading 
Company, and the anthracite coal in- 
terests, with its connection by perma- 
nent arrangement with Philadelphia and 
New York, would so consolidate and 
connect the whole South in harmonious 
relations with the Northern and Eastern 
systems as to prevent competition and fix 
uniform rates, and at the same time would 
give to Baltimore much greater impor 
tance as @ seaport than it has ever yet 
attained. Furthermore, if the telegraph 
interests represented by Mr. Gould in 
the Western Union Telegraph Company 
should become identified with this pro- 
posed new combination, it would be on 
condition of a deal with the new Baitt 
more & Ohio Telegraph Company, now a 
competing telegraph line, which wou'd 
harmoniously adjust differences, and re- 
suit in a virtual consolidation of interests 
in this direction. The success of such a 
scheme as this, where sixteen thousand 
miles of railway would be under a close 
and friendly union of administrations, 
would tend to strengthen our railway 
facilities, to effect economy in expenses, 
to simplify adjustments of differences, 
and give an enlarged credit to the corpora- 
tions so bound together. Such great 
movements, involving a union of enormous 
moneyed interests, have their advantages 
and their disadvantages. They cer- 
tain'y strengthen the power for good 
or evil of great corporations, but they 
have the acvantage of fixing, definitely, 
responsibility, and of producing stability 
and uniformity of administration, and 
they also utilize the resources of capital- 
ists by producing a further extension of 
railways where such roads are really 
needed, and not, as in the case of the ex- 
istence of a multitude of small roads, ex- 
tending lines in a hundred different 
directions according to the whim, the {m- 
pulse, or narrow interests of a hundred 
different men. Whether this scheme will 
immediately carry or miscarry is yet a 
matter of doubt, but itis clear that, sooner 
or later, a basis will be found of bringing 
it to a successful issue, to the advantage 
of all concerned. 

Sensational articles are going through 
the newspapers, which tend to influence 
President Cleveland in behalf of an 
extra session of Congress, to see if some 
legislation can be agreed upon which 
shall reduce the surplus revenue 
of the Government. Itis clear that, by 
next auiumn, if the Treasury of the 
United States is permitted to absorb a 
good deal more money than it pays out, 
there will be a stringency in the money 
markets at the centers of commerce. 
Such an absorption is wholly unnecessary, 
and, as it results from unnecessary tax- 
ation of the people, it {1s wholly without 
excuse. We have discussed this question 
before, and if, now, any calamity comes 
because of it, it must be laid at the door 
of Congress, for the whole natural tend- 
ency of ourtrade and industries is toward 
improvement, and the only drawback to 
this tendency for years has been foolish 
legislation or the impossibility of accom- 
plishing proper legislation. 

The country is sick of the dense igno- 
rance or the demagoguism of cross-road 
Congressmen. How long must we suffer 
from this infliction ? The money market 
is easy at four per cent. to four and one- 
half per cent. and foreign exchange ts 
weak, with a reported special shipment 


of specie this way of over $1,000,000. The 
disbursements of money by the Govern- 
ment to take place during the months of 
March and April will be very large, as we 
said last week, and will prevent any 
striogency here. The summer montbs, of 
course, are usually easy months for money, 
and we can hardly look for any stringency 
in funds to speak of until fall, so that 
agitation of that subject is at least prema- 
ture. 

The condition of the United States 
Treasury, in brief, when compared with 
one year ago, shows an increase of about 
$20,000,000 in actual funds, while we have 
during that time coined about $60,000,000 
of silver and gold. As we have not lost 
any specie in the year through our foreign 
trade, it is clear that there is an increased 
circulation of about $40,000,000 as com- 
pared with the corresponding time one 
year ago. So that any absorption by the 
Government Treasury of the circulating 
medium so as to contract it must be a 
matter of the future ; {t certainly has not 
taken place the past; year. 

The stock market is lower a little, though 
frreguiar, with no {important changes. 
The bond market is steady to strong. The 
reports of earnings of ninety-nine railroads 
(or over half the mileage of the country) 
for the two months of the year exhibit as 
foliows, in the agregate, for 1887, $42,- 
761,807; for the sama month, in 1886, 
$37,084,536, showing a balance increase 
of gross earnings of $5,677,271, or about 
fifteen per cent. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


TOGRE, INCTORSS, 6050000 Kececeee $13,400 
Specie, decrease............... 1,177,500 
Legal tenders, decrease......... 198,000 
Deposits, decrease............. 1,144,800 
Reserve, decrease.......... ... 1,089,800 


This reduces surplus reserve to about 
$6,000,000. WALL STREET. 


filling orders by mail has 
made the 





=. —a 
more useful*than ever. Sa 


If you require anything for 


BOYS’, GIRLS’, or BABIES’ 
wear this Spring, write to us for 


particulars ; we can be of service. 


BEST & CO 


60 and 62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


100 BUTTONHOLES 


Made in one hour with the 





Family ” Buttonhole Attachment, 


which can be applied to any tock-stitch sew!ng 
machine without alteration, and has a P-actical 
Record of overa year in use among families and 
dressmakers. 


Price within reach of a)l. 
Send two-cent stamp, mention this paper, and full 
articulars, testimonials, and sample of work will 
sent. 
Address or call on 


The SMITH & EGGE M’F’G C0., 


16 East 14th Street, New York. 





_JARVIS-CONKLIN 
WITS: TRUST GOMPANY, 


Czpital Paid Up, $1,000,000,00. 

This company offers its Debenture Bonds of 
$500, 61,000, and $5,000 each, drawing six 

r cent. interest, and running ten years, to 
Trustees, Guardians, and individual Inyestors. 
Secured first by FIRST MORTGAGE ON REAL 
ESTATE, worth three times the amount of the loan, 
and held by the 
MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 

TRUSTEE 
Semend. by the entire paid-up capital of one million 

Ollars. 

It also offers Guaranteed Six Per Cent. First 
Mortgages on Kansas City business pr pare: and 
improved farms in KANSAS and MISSOURI, 

Call at office or write for full particulars to 

ROLAND R, CONKLIN, Secretary. 
EQUITABLE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Blo Tl 8% 


The American Investment Compeny, of Em 
M 





metsburg, lowa, with a Paid-up capital of $600,- 
000, surplus @75,000, offers first Mortgage 
Loans drawing seven per cent., both Principal and 
Interest fully guaranteed. Also, 6 per cent. 10-year 
Debenture Bonds secured by 105 r cent. of first 
Mortg: Loans held in trust by the Mercantile 
Trust Company. N.Y. 5 per cent. certificates of 
So for periods under one year. Write for full 
information and references to the company at 150 
Nassnu &t., N.Y. 

A. L. Ormsby, Vice-Pres. and General Manager. 


FARM MORTGAGES. 
'@) PRINCIPAL and INTEREST 
GUARANTEED by the 
% Western Loan and Trust Co, 
CAPITAL 
tap and SURPLUS 280 000 
We.us of Mortgage Security 8 to 6 times amount loaned. 


Por fuil information, address H. M. McDONALD, 
Treasurer, No. 2 Wali Street, New York, N. We 











1 Nassau Street, New York, 
113 Devonshire Street, Boston, 
AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 
Messrs. BARING BROS. & CO., LONDON, 
FURNISH CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS AVAILABLE 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. ALSO DRAFTS 
ON GREAT BRITAIN‘AND THE CONTINENT, 
AND CHOICE INVESTMENT SECU RITIES, 
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A SOLID PER CEN [ 
ae a ee eee 
i 0" on productive 
n@ National Bank. BEST OF REFEREN- 








Per annum, first mort 
Rea! Estate. Loans approved by Taco 
‘8 HAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. 
sdarsss ALLEN C. MASON. Tacoma, Wash. Ter 





Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer,a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they*saw the 





Advertisement in The Christian Union, 





THE AIR BRUSH. 


Legitimate ariist’s tool. Finest tech- 
nical effects with marvelous economy 
of time. Its use in black and white 
and water-colors not only an accom- 
plishment, but source of elegant and 
remunerative employment in the arts, 
Send for description. 


AIR BRUSH!: M'F'G'[CO., 


46 Nassau St., Rockford, Ul. 





TA MAN* 


WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
Y EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 














-R. MEN. § Co.) 
0,R C RAILWAY 
By reason of its central position, close relation to prin- 
cipal lines East_of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
terminal points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the 
only true middle link in that transcontinental system 
which invites and facilitates travel and traffic in either 
direction between the Atlantic and Pacific. 
The Rock Island main line and branches include Chi- 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, LaSalle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
em Rock Island, in Dlinois; Davenport, Muscatine, 





Washington, Fairfleld, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib- 
erty, lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, At- 
lantle, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, in Iowa; Gallatin, Trenton, St. Joseph, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Leavenworth 
and Atchison,in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown, in Dakota, and 
hundreds of intermediate cities, towns and villages. 


The Creat Rock Island Route 
Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Safety to those who 
travel over it. Its roadbed is thorough)y ballasted. Ite 
track is of heavy steel. Its bridges are solid structures 
of stone andiron. Its rolling stock is perfect ashuman 
skill can make it. It has all the safety appliances that 
mechanical! genius has invented and experience prov 
valuabie Its practical operation is conservative and 
methodical-—its discipline strict and exacting. The lux 
ury of its passenger accommodation is unequaled in 
the West—unsurpassed in the world. 

All Express Trains between Chicago and the Missourt 
River consist of Comfortable pay Coaches, magnificent 
Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars, elegant 
Dining Cars providing excelient meals, and—between 
Chicago, 5t. oseph. Atchison and Kansas City—restful 
Reelining Chair Cars. 

The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the direct, favorite line between Chicago and Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. Over this route solid Fast Express 
Trains run daily to the summer resorts, picturesque 
jocalities and hunting and fishing grounds of lowa and 
Minnesota. The rich wheat fields and grazing lands of 
interior Dakota are reached via Watertown. A short, 
desirable route, via Seneca and Kankakee, effers supe- 
rior inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, In 
dianapolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, 8t. Joseph, 
Atchison Leavenworth, Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and intermediate ‘points, AJl classes of patrons, 
especially families, ladies and children, receive from 
officials and employes of Rock Isiand trains protection, 
tful courtesy and kindly treatment. 
For Tickets, Maps, Foldere—obtainable at all principal 
Ungeod States and Canada~or any 
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For children who do not live FR BECK & C0 
in New York, our new plan for | " . 
|MAN UFACTURERS, IMPORTERS. AND 


EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
| WALL PAPERS, 


Have now on exhibition their mannfactures 
and importations for the Spring season of 
| 1887, embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 


In Engllsh, French, German, and Japanese 
Goods, REAL SILK and TAPESTRY 
WALL HANGINGS. 

Also 

REAL SILK HANGINGS READY FOR 
APPLYING DIRECT TO THE WALLS. 
‘‘A NOVELTY.” 

The exhibition exceeding in variety, ex- 
tent, and art development any heretofore 
made. 

ALSO 
ONL MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE U. 8, OF 


The Great 





fd Sanitary 
‘wile Wall caine 
J—~ SPECIALLY 
Af)) Le / 
Hblye PREPARED 
| te ; DESIGNS 


Awarded the Gold Medal REDUCED 
at the International Health PRIGES 
s 


Exhibition, London, 1884. 
Estimates and Special Designs 
Furnished for Entire In 
terior Decoration. 

WE VOSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE FREE FROM ARSENIC 
OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 

Factory and Retail Salesroom: 


Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th Street. 


Branch Show Rooms: 
Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th Street. 
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These glues are used in the Smithsonian Institute 
at Washington for all its work of mounting speci 
mens—by the Government Arsenals and vWepart- 
ment Buildings—by the Pullman Palace Car Co., 
Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co., and by thou- 
sands of first-class manufacturers and mechenics 
throughout the world, for all kinds of fine work. 
Pronounced STRONGEST ADHESIVE KNOWN, 
Sold in tip cans for mechanics and amateurs, and 
in bottles for family use, The total quantity sold 
between Jan., 188, and Jan , 1885, in all parts ot the 
world amounted to over 32 MILLION BOTTLES. 
sure and get the genuine Le Page’s, made only by 
Russia CEMENT Co, 


UDSON 


No Preparation. No 
Heat. Adsolutely 
INDELIBL&. Cannots 
be washed out aster 
tt has once dried. A 
Stretcher given 
with each bottle, for 
holding the clothing 
while marking. ASK 
your storekeeper for 
it, Or will besent post 
paid on receipt of 
price from Am. Headquarers 
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SP AGENTS WANTED 
& wean ARNOLD 
WILEOY CauTLe ry CO, Hocbesten, Bs 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, 
Best Cough Sy 


| ip. Tastes good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 








“Indestructible” 
ENGLISH 









DANL. JUDSON & SON, LD., LONDOK, 
A. F. Freeman, 46 Murray St., N.Y. 
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Next week's issue of The Chris- 
tian Union will contain a ver- 
batim report of the memorial 
sermon on Henry Ward Beecher 
delivered by the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, Sunday morning, the 
13th inst. In the same number 
will be reprinted, by request, the 
article published by us March 10, 
entitled ** The Plan of Councils,” 
by the Rev. Mark Hopkins, D.D., 
LU. D., being a comment upon the 
Report of the Manhattan Associa- 
tion, which also appeared in our 
columns, March 38. 

The Publisher takes this oppor- 
tunity to state that, on account of 
the great nuniber of congratula- 
tory letters constantly received 
from our subscribers, it is im- 
possible for him to reply to 
each separately, and, as the 
space at his command hereto- 
fore used at the commencement 
of each volume has been inade- 
quate for the purpose, he will 
publish from time to time, as the 
opportunity offers, extracts from 
such letters asthey are received; 
the publication of which wil, he 
trusts, be accepted as an acknoul- 
edgment to the writers of their 
kindly interest manifested to- 
ward us, 

i tt Pron, II. 
Publisher of Christian Union : 

I inclose check for year’s subscription of 
The Christian Union. I am sorry to have 
been so careless as to let it ran over. Bat 
one week without the paper would have 
brought me to my senses very quickly, and 
the remittance would have been forthcoming 
This I regard as my only “ religious’’ paper, 
though I have ereveral denominational 
papers. But, despite the sneers of the ——, 
I am compelled to say that it is the fairest to 
nll parties, the best and most Christian in 
spirit, the most carefally exact in statement, 
the most thoroughly catholic, intelli,ent 
and helpful of any paper I eversaw. That 
isa part of what [ thiak of your paper. It 
is the only paper | take for its real helpful- 
ness. Very sincerely, (Rev.) ——. 





PorRTLAND, Me. 

Inclosed please find $3 for the renewal 
of subseription for The Christian Union, and 
I must add a word in appreciation of your 
valuable paper. 

Its whole tone is so Christian and catholic, 
its utterances so bold and fearless for the 
truth, and its spirit so ‘‘) ro :ressive,” it 
cannot fall to be a power in any community 
where it is read. 

We consider it indixspensadle to our family 
reading, and this weekly, welcome visitor 
goes into other households than our own, to 
cheer, edify, and instruct. 

Very truly yours, 


Newark, N. J. 
Dear Sir: 

Permit me to say. in making the inclosed 
remittance, that The Christian Urion is, 
to my notion, ss nearly an ideal paper as 
man could make. It is a constant refresh- 
ment to the mind and heart. So able edi- 
torials, so wide in the range of its depart- 
ments, 80 catholic and Christlike in tone, so 
neat and clean typographically. IfI had to 
give up all other periodical literature but 
one publication, 1 should retain The Chris- 
tian Union. Yours, (Revy.) ——. 
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NEW BLACK HOSIERY. 


The Robinson dye has been proved to 
accomplish all that has been claimed for it. 
The hose colored by this process neither fade 
nor stain. New goods for spring are shown 
by E. W. Peck & Co., 927 Broadway, between 
Twenty-first and Twenty-second Streets, in 
all the latest styles, including openwork 
Lisle thread and fine ribbed stockings for 
ladies and children, and varieties in heavy 
ribbed goods for boys and for bicycling. 
Among desirable novelties are those with 
double feet and heels, the double weave of 
¢be heel continued to the ankle, thus strength- 





ening the part liable to be worn through by 
the friction of the shoe. 

Tbouzh the company continue to dye hose 
sent them, the great variety of styles they 
now offer obviates this necessity in most 
eases. This isa great advantage, not only 
as faving time and trouble, but because the 
goods imported ‘‘in the gray ’’ take a better 
color than what are known as “‘ unbleached’”’ 
hose. 
low shade which many suppose to be the 
natural tint, and this yellow dye is cf an 
oily or gummy nature. The black hose pur- 
chased of the company will be found to be 
of a finer color and softer texture than those 
redyed ; and the many who have obtained 
such satisfactory results by sending hosiery 
to be colored will be still better pleased 
with the new goods offered. 

Arrangements have also been made fora 
largely increased manufacture of the black 
darning cotton, for which the demand has 
n.therto far exceeded the supply. 








FLOWER SEEDS. 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co., the well-known 
Philadelphia seedsmen, offer in our adver- 
tising columns a very attractive ‘‘ Diamond 
Collection’’ of flower seeds for fifty cents. 
Many of these are beautiful new varieties. 

The annual catalogue issued by this firm 
this year is unusually replete with new and 
choice varieties of vegetables and reeds, and 
the well established reputation of the house 
is a sufficient guarantee that ths qualities of 
the same are as represented. 








MADAME PORTER’S COUGH panne 
is one of the best remedies for Cone oe a Colds. 
Successfully used over fifty years 


No opium in Piso’s Cure for Consumption. 
Cures where other remedies fail. 25 cents, 


What you need is a medicine which is pure, effi- 
cient, reliable. Such » Hood sSarsaparilla. It pos- 
sesses pecullar curative powers. 


A viotent Coves conTixveD through the win- 
ter often brings Consumption in the spring 
Soothe and tone the irritated and weakened 
lungs with Hale’s Honey of Horehound and 
Tar, and the Cough yields and the danger disap- 
pears. 25c., 50c., and $1. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, 20. 

GermanCorn Remover ki!!sCorns, Bunions, Ze 

Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. Sq, 

. Drops care in 1 Mianha, Sa. 
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| COLLAR 
Raphael, Murillo. | 444 Pair of Cuffs. 


Indispensable and economical fur bot weather 
Made of —_ and are completely REVERSIBLI 
Co. styles. Perf fit. Address, stating size, 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR 60., 27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Rupens, Angelo, 








26 
mes LAviESa 3 
BLACKING 


Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. Only 

ae oat will produce a Polish without shrink- 
ng or hardening the leather. 

Bottle « poor ouble the quantity of other dress- 

ings. Gold Medal received at New Orleans for superi- 

ority over all ethers. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. 


*y GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


To LADIES. Ss 


=— 
72. Now’ ‘your ar time 10 € 
= | for our celebrate cd 
ens and Coffees, and secure 
@ beantiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Go ss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass La Lamp, 
or W eben 8 GREAT Si For full particulars address 
T GREAT AMERICA 
P.O. iE. 299. and 83 Vesey St., New York. 


WANTS. 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted in this column for subscribers only. 
for Afteen cents per line.] 








THE 
GREATAMERICAN 














A Young Lady desires a home in a family in 
exchange for mutical services—teaching or ac 
companying. Best of reference as to experienc: 
and abiilty given. Address J. R., 19 Capite) 
Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 





Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 





Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, 


These last are really dyed of the yel | 
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PURPEE’S "aaa sass 


reves 50 FLOWER SEEDS 








PACKETS 


FOR We have prepared a SPECIAL 
PIAMOND COLLECTION 

1 7 of 15 NEW AND CHOICE 
ANNUALS—the most beauti- 

ONLY ful varieties, that s should be in 


every garden These are not 
common, cheap flowers, but the very choicest of 
their kind, including beautiful novelties. For 
in cash or postage siampa, we will mail 

one regular size packet each of New 

Imperial German Pansies, of 

grand form, jarve size, wonderful beauty and di- 
versity of colors and m: ariel ngs seed of over fifty 
superb varieties of this famous strain mixe d, 
Stellata pny Phiox -immenee trnuases 
of large vivid crimson flowers, each with a large 
white star in the center. The Eldorade Marie 
quid” —Magnificent bushes with 75 to 100 immense 
ouble flowers, of perfect shape and bricht colora. 
New Dwarf Calliopsis—A novelty of real beau. J 
ty. Tom Thumb Nasturtium. Empress of 
India—very dark foliage and brilliant scarlet 
flowers. Improved Double Mixed Poppy— 
& grand strain, N-w Annual Chrysanthee 
mums—all the most beautiful varieties of the 
opular “Painted Daisies” New Double Gaile 
ardia. Prince of Orunge Calendula— 
brighter than Meteor. Double Rese-flowered 
Portulaca, allcolors. Fireball Helichrysam 
—a beautiful everlasting. Verbena Hybrida, 
extra ey _ eon noe magnificent strain alone is 
Que. per p arge-flowering German Ten- 
Weeks Stock. New Clarkia, Mrs. Lace 
try ~~ ow < iratnia Seed Fairy Queen 

ne packet each of the above 15 Choice Annuals mailed, post id, for rs) i] 

Collections for $2. Illustration and directions for culture printed on cod pabes ee tts bo tng = net 


’ M 

B * If not, write for it - 

Fae er ARM AN NUAL FOR 1887. in ‘Colored 4 acer 1 

: pens of illustrations. It describes RARE NOVEL TLES in VEGETABL ‘gh PA in 

Siree many beautiful NEW FLOWERS, some of which cannot be obtained elsewhere. BURPEFIOS 
EDS «re warranted by us, and acknowledged by thousands of planters to be unsurpassed, and rarely equaled 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & C0.SEED CROWERS 
WAREHOUSES: 475 & 477 No. Fifth St. PHILADELPHIA.PA. 





and Nos. 476 & 478 York Avenue. 








_“PERFEGTION”. 


Vas marked upon Ae Rodman’s butter by Prof. Alvord at 
ia) the Bay State Fair, Boston, Oct., ‘86, because it was the only 
“| butter that scored 100 Points at the Largest Fair ever held in 
New England. It was made by the COOLEY PROCESS, 
/. Bronson, Pres. Am. Jersey Cattle Club, 
T. J. Mand, Secc’y. ” 
T. G. Yeomans, Pres. Holstein-Friesian Breeders Assoc. 
T. B. Wales, Jr. Secy. 
Et. Hon. W. E. Gladstone at the «uidiands” Hawarden, 
England, the Duke of Sutherland at “Chiefden”, England, ald 
use the COOLEY CREAMERS in their dairies and so do a 
Very Large Majority ofthe best dairymenin AN Countries. 
‘The Cooley Creamer has more Labor Saving Convenicnces 
J than any other, including Elevators, Cabinets with refri- 
gerators, Bottom and Surface Skimming Attachments, &c.,&c, ° 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCU LARS. 


VERMONT ‘FARM MACHINE CO.,” Bellows: Falls, Vermont. 


L FOR 1887 


Will be sent FREE te all who a for it. 
andsome Book of 128 es, wi 
dreds of illustrations, Th 0 ored 
and tells all about THE BEST Garden, Farm 
Bulbs, Plants, Thoroughbred Stock and Fancy 
describes RARE NOVELTIES in VEGETABLES and 
of real val lue, which cannot be obtained elsewhere, Send 
PE for th J most complete ILADEL published, to 


, = 
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= SEEDS, 
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Creat Church LICHT S&S 


The Patent give the M 
Shonen and the Best Light k omy for churcves, Stores, Windows, 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture! Galleries, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and ele- 
gaoct designs. Send size of 100 gb. Get circular ard ‘estimate. A Uberal discount 
te charche tod we wade  P. FRARLK. 65°. Fass? Overt, + CAx. 


HERNIA. 
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6,000,000 PEOPLE USE 


"Tl 








D.M. FERRY & CO. 


ERRY’S SEEDS 










Esty are admitted to be the 
eis LARGEST SEEDSMEM 
i D. M. FERRY & CO's 
s ustrated, Des- 
. 
& 


FREE to ail 
applicants, and 
to last season's 
customers 
without or- 
ring it, 
Invaluable to 
all. Every per- 
gon using Gar- 
den, Field or 
Flower BKEDS should 
send for it. Address 
5. M, FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


MME RAN 


nave IANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 


Established 35 Years. Every- 
where recognized as standard in- 
struments. New and Elegant de- 
sens, Fully Warranted. Catalogues 

ree, 


FAOTORY AND WAREROOMS, 


Tremont St., opp. Waltham &t,, 
BOSTON, 
















A settled opinion now prevails in the minds of 
many that the dangerous and annoying disease of 
HERNIA, common!y called RUPTURE cannot 
be CURED. This belief results mainly from the 
defective mechanical construction of Trusses now 
in use. NOT ONE of the many sold in market has 
asingle feature of WHAT 18 REEDED except 
CHEKAPNESS, They increase and aggravate, 
they do not relieve or diminish, the trouble. Sctence 
and skill have at last triumphed. WHITE'S 
PATENT LEVER TRUSS fills the bill. Its 
power is INWARD and UPWARD, giving a 
“LIFT UP.” NO PRESSURE on the back, 
pubic bone, or spermatic cord. NO CHAF. 
ING S8TRAPS to hold in position; the 
POWER is reguiated by the patient es 
SUITS HIS PLEASURE, by simply turning a 
screw. SURE 10 HOLD, easy ond comfortable 
the first VITAL STEP now being secured, our 
senior surgeon, Dr, Gregory, by his skill and atten- 
tion, CURES EIGHT-TENTHS ofall who fol- 
low his method. We are READY TO PROVE 
what we ssy. Our reputation of thirty years is well 
established. WE DON’T LIE OR HUMBUG, 
and OUR TRUSS STANDS ALONE UPON 
ITS MERITS. Consultation and pamphlets free. 
Elevator running. Call or address 


WHITE’S PATENT LEVER TRUSS C0., 


ROOMS 21, 


2, 23. 697 BROADWAY, 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for dressi 
the hair, Restoring color when 
ray, and preventing Dandruff, 
ft Cleanses the scalp, stops thé 
hair falling, pe is sure to pleage, 
B0c. at D 
Cusniongp Ear Drums, 


CUR Es. DEA 7 Whiepers Fret Agence 
ble, invisible, g53 Bree —; roo! 


or call on F, HISCOX, §. oY ‘San Ghawe. 


N.Y. 











by Peck’s Pat, Improven 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 
LUCK AND ILL LUCK. 
Luck’s the giddiest of all creatures, 
Nor likes in one place tong to stay ; 
She smooths the hair back from your features, 
Kisses you quick and runs away. 


Dame Il! Luck fs in no such hurry, 
Nor quick her close embrace she quits; 
She says she’s in no kind of hurry, 
And sits upon your bed and knits. 
—[{From the German. 


HAWTHORNE. 


He stood apart—but as a mountain stands 
In isolate repose above the plain ; 
Robed !n no pride of aspect, no dtdain, 
Through clothed with power to steep the sun- 
niest lands 
In mystic shadow. At the mood’s demands, 
Himself he clouded, till no eye could gain 
The vanished peak~—no more, with sense 
astrain, 
Than trace a footprint on the surf-washed sands 
Yet hidden within that rare, sequestered height, 
Imperially lonely, what a world 
Of splendorlay! What pathless realms untrod! 
What rush and wreck of passion! What 
delight 
Of woodland sweets ! 
tom-whirled ! 
And over all, the immaculate sky of God! 
—(Margaret J. Preston in the Critic, 


What weird wind, phan- 


TO A COMPOSITOR. 


O much-reviled, harshly scolded one, 
I—of the pen a humble wielder—can 
Witness that you with my essays have been 
A very patient, long forbearing man. 


Full many a word omitted you've supplied, 
And many a word superfluous left out, 
And many an involved paragraph released, 
And many a line parenthesised about. 


And, oh! what thanks for semicolons, and 
Whole colons, too, to you, my friend, belong; 

Help which from readers mine the fact has kept 
That I in punctuation am not strong. 


True, once you cruelly * boiled’ my heroine 
When she bat “ toiled,”’ and once I saw 
My hero “ kicked" instead of ** kissed,’’ and once 
You made me lay down ‘“ jaw’ in place of 
“jeer.” 


But I forgive you, and your cause espouse, 
Let others frown at you —I am your friend, 
And will be even when—I fear too soon— 
hy literary labors end. 
—(Harper's Bazar. 


By Epita M. Tuomas, 
Out, out, ye gnashing, hungry pack, 
And scour the desert salt and wide ; 
But what ye take bring straightway back, 
And toss it hither up the tide. 


From main to main ye coursing go, 
Ye bring the deep-hulled ships to bay; 
And then returned with sure ieflow, 
Your captures on the beach ye lay. 


Is it Iberian grapes ye bring, 
Or slender length of Indian cane? 
Or is it some old sovsreign’s ring 
That long in secret gulfs hath lain? 


Ye will not bring me these to-day ? 
Then cast me here upon the shore 

A mast the storm hath sborn away, 
A rudder, or a broken oar. 


I build my boat—a fisher’s smack — 
I build it well, ye seamen gone ; 

With what the waves‘have yielded back— 
The timbers from your vessel drawn. 


I build my house on seaboard ground, 
I build it well with far-brought trees, 
With blanched drift made smeoth and round 
By the swift lathe of circling seas. 


To whom shall I a salvage pay? 
To you who drank the mo' tal deep, 
Whose craving hands reach thro’ the spray, 
Whose voices sound within my sleep ! 
—lBrooklyn Magazine. 


THE DERVISH. 
By ConsTANTINA E. Brooks. 


Unto Prince Abdalasis came one dvy 
A Dervish, saying, “ I have fasted still 
For six long years on bread and water, till 
My flesh is sore, yet God seems far away.”’ 
The Prince made answer, ‘Fasting thou 
may’st fare 
Half-way to God, his threshold reach by 
prayer.”’ 


The Dervish went his way, and In six years 
Again came back. “I prayed both day and 
night, 
At Mecca and Medina, and in sight 
Of every mosque of sanctity ; with tears 
Have I made pilerimages to each spot 
Of holy fame : but God —I found him not,” 


The Prince then kindly answered him: “ By 
prayer : 
The threshold of great Allah do we win, 
But 'tis almsgiving that doth lead us in 
To atand before his glorious presence there, 


Go forth ; give alms: thou findest 4 !lah when 
Thou findest thy poor suffering fellow-men.” 


The Dervish heard the word, and turned to go. 

Perplexed and grieved, he tolled along the 
road. 

“This one coarse loaf that charity bestowed 

On me fs all that I have to bestow. 

Will the great Allah deign a thought to take 

On such )eean offering given for his sake?”’ 


Within an hour a crippled beggar came 
And reached his hand a charity to crave ; 
Kindly his coarse brown loaf the Dervish 
gave 
“Ts all I have, friend ; take it in God's name.”’ 
Then suddenly around him there 
Amighty splendor dazzled all the air. 


The Dervish bowed his head. A light divine 
Did overflow him from a heavenly place. 
He knew it was the light of Allah’s face 

‘*Now need I seek no pilgrimage or sbrine. 
Wherever one poor soul asks alms of me, 

I know, O God, even there I can find thee "’ 
—[{Harper’s Magazine. 


A LESSON IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


“*T suppose you think you know me, child,” said 
he; 
“ But things are seldom what they seem to be, 
And your igaoranee I cannot but lament. 
T can give some information 
For your mental cultivation, 
If you listen with a mind intelligent.” 


‘Ob, thank you, sir !”’ she said, in tones polite, 
Though her teeth they chattered audib!y with 
fright. 
“Then give me your attention,” he began, 
** And please do not grow fidgety— 
My family is Strigida, 
And Symium Cinereum my clan. 


‘* My customs, I may say, are quite nocturnal, 
Though my cousins, the Nycteas, are diurnal 
(They are dear but distant relatives of mine). 
My habits are carnivorous 
And scmetiines insectivorous ; 
To rodents I especially incline. 


‘* My eyes are rather luminous, I own,” 
He continued, in a meditative tone, 
“* But if it would oblige you, I could wink. 
My pupils are dilating, 
But the lids are nictitating, 
Which enables me to give my noted blink. 


“*T grieve to say that persons superstitious 
Abuse me in a manner most malicious, 
But you—regard me not with careless eyes | 
Let me ask you to observe a 
Final act—that to M'nerva 
{ am sacred—and I'm counted very wise.” 


“Tthank you very kindly, sir,’’ said she, 
‘But all your Latin words are Greek to me. 
Don’t think me rude—you are a learned fowl, 
And I much admire your feathers, 
So sulted to all weathers ; 
But—excuse me!—are you not our common 
owlt” —[St. Nicholas for March. 








An Jconociast.—Recently lectures 
were delivered in a church in Glasgow on 
‘‘John Knox and his Times” ‘‘ Man,” 
sald an old gentleman to his neighbor, as 
they were coming out, ‘‘wasna that 
grand? Ye wad hae ‘thocht the auld 
times back again whan he wis tellin’ abuot 
hoo they broke the eemages, burnt the 
altars, an’ stript the kirks o'a’ their Poplsh 
gewgaws.” ‘‘ But,” replied his more cau 
uous friend, ‘‘I think they were ower 
talr on the kirks. An’ they needna hae 
wasted a’ the fine sculpturing. It wasna 
the faut of the statues, I'm shatr.” ‘‘ Ah, 
you’re ane o’ thae fine bodies wha wad 
raither hae braw pictures than guid pure 
religion.” ‘‘ Na, na,” replied the other, 
sharply, ‘‘but I like reason. Man, the 
sun an’ mune were objects o’ worship, an’ 
what way did they no’ destroy them ?' 
‘* Jist because they were ower faur awa’, 
confoond them !” answered the enthuafast, 
vigorously.—|[Scottish American. 








BRIGHT. 


This word, although in itself a cheerfal 
one, is much used in connection with one of 
the worst evils known to the human race. 
The most important symptoms of this dis- 
ease is a discharge by tne way of the kidneys 
of the albuminous substances which should 
remain in the blood to be the nourishment of 
the system. Thus the body wastes away 
and death closes the scene. 

Is Bright's disease ever curable? Ask Mr. 
Geo. W. Edwards, of Phil delphia. He in- 
herited it trom his father, who died of it. 
He suffered for a long time, and wasina 
painfully weakened condition. How was he 
restored to health? Simply by means of 
Compound Oxygen, which arrested the waste 
of aloumen, drove out the disease, and made 
a new man of Mr. Edwaids. He ts now at- 
tending regularly to his business, as he has 
been ever since hisrestorationtohealth. The 
Compound Oxygen Treatment is not sold at 
the drug stores, but is to be had only of Drs. 
STaRKEY & PALEN, 1,529 Arch St., Philadel- 
thia, Pa. Write to toem for a pampniet- 





treatise, sent free, which tells all about it, 


March April May | 


Are the months in which to purify your lood, and 
for this purpose there is no medicine equal to Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. It purifies, vitalizes, and enriches the 
blood, removing all trace of serofula or other dis- 
ease. It creates an appetite, and imparts new 
strength and vigor to the whole body. It is the ideal 
spring medicine. Try it this sesson. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


“I take Hood’s Sarsaparilla for aspring medicine, 
and I fiud it just the thing. It tones up my system 
and makes me feel like a ditferent man. My wife 
takes it for dyspepsia, and she derives great benefit 
from it. She says it is the best medicine she ever 
took.” Frank C. Turner, Hook & Ladder No. 1, 
Friend Street, Boston, Mass. 

“When I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla I was 
dizzy In the mornivg, had a headache and no appe 
tite: but now I can hardiy get enough cooked to 
eat.”” EMMA SHEPARD, | Coral St., Worcester, Mass 


Purifies the Blood 


“After suffering many years with kidney com 
plaint, | was recommended by my pastor, Rev. J. P. 
Stone, to try Hood's Sarsaparilla. It has done me 
more good than anything else.” Epwin C. CURRIER, 
Dalton, N. H. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared by 
C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


AMES PYLES 


SX 
S 


PEARLINE 
tm BEST THING KNOWN roe 
WASHING» BLEACHING 


TN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ 
(NGLY snd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, anc 
ulways bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 


WILBUR'S 


CocnerA 


The Finest Powdered Chocolate for family use, 
Requires no boiling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. Buy of your dealer or send {Q stamps 
for trial can. H. O.WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia, 
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CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 











BOSTON, MASS, S$ 
Builders of the Grand Orzansin Tremont Temple 
d the Cathedral, Boston: Plymouth Church, Brook- 
ns; Music Hall, Cincinnati, and of over ABO 


CHURCH ORGANS or 


very partofthecountry. Weinvite attention to ou 
w stylesof Parton OrGcans, atfrom $500 to $1 
and upwards MUSIO COMMITTEES 
ORGANISTS, and others are invited to apply to 
for allinfomation connected with oura BkSsc RIP 
TIVE CIRCULARS and specifications 
application, Second-hand 









urnished o 
ans forsale at low price: 





THE VERY _BEst 
Church Light. 
OIL GASor ELECTRQ, 


Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Reflector Chandeliers 


for every conceivable use. Catalogue: 
free. Please state wants. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR 00 
20 Washington &t,| 88 E. 
Boston, Mass, Chicago, 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY’ 
Troy, N. Y., 
Manufacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS, 


» MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELL 
for Churchese, Schools, etc.; ale 










Chimes and Peals. for more tha) 
half a century noted for superiorit: 
over all others. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDAY, 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for POLL 
WAKBANTED. "Catalogue seea Pees 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cheninad? @ 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bellis, 
Camers anv Prats for CHURCHBS, &e 
nd for Price and Catalogue. 
c 
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Mehta 


For 
BOYS «> GIRLS 
Ages 8 to 12 yrs. 
SUPPORTS 


Stockings and un- 


derclothes from 
the SHOULD. 
ERS. No Stiff 
cords, No uselesz 
harn to bother. 

Fits beautifully, 
and with perfect 
ease and free- 
dom. Best and 


Cheapest. Try 
one. For sale ey- 
erywhere. Sample 
by mail 7 5 cts. 

FOY,HARMON 
& CHADWICK, 
« New Haven, Ct. 


DRESS REFORM 


Carments. 
JERSEY FITTING KNIT 


a ‘i 
Ue carwent9 


In Silk, Weo', Merioo, and 
Gauze, 
Perfect in Fit and the most 
Desirable in Market. 





Bates’ \ 






FO x 
Ladies, Misses, 
and Children. 


Send for Iilustrat- 
ed Catalogue. 
MISS BATES, 
One Flight, 
47 Winter St., 
Boston. 





9, MILLION 
worn during 
the past six 
years, 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 

1st.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
3 Of our Corsets, 
combined with 
low 


2 NURSING e. 
AUTH @ ABOOMINAL @ CORALINE [ann 
3 ees Prices, 
Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 


“*DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway, Now York City, 





— FOR— 


Indigestion and Dyspepsia. 


A POTENT REMEDY For 
Indigestion, Acute and Atonic Dyspepsia, Chronic and 









Gastro Intestinal Catarrh, Cholera Infantum, and in 
convaiese*: ce from Acute Diseases, 
_ Over 5,000 puysicians have sent to ns the most flatter- 
Ing opinions upon Digesty] as a reme Or é lise 
arising from improper digestion uedcy for ail diseases 
B have Manufactured the Digestive Fer- 
lv for PHYSICIANS? use, and for the past 
YLIN has bes v them extensively pre 











thout a rival as a diges- 
r s t remedv, br gci¢ fle 
preparation, the formula of which i palate potaten on 
each bottle. Its great DIGESTIVE POWER is created 
by a careful and proper treatment of the ferments in 
mannfacture, It is rreeable to the taste and ac- 
ceptable to the mo te stomact For the "Telia 
bility of our statements we would respectfully refer to 
all Wholesale and Retail Droggists and PHYSICIANS 
generally, Price $1.00, Sold by Druggists, or 


WM. F. KIDDER & CO., 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 
Joka ot, N.X, | 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








OPPICHR OP THE 


ATLANTIC 
Muiual Insurance Company, 


Naw York, January 2th, 1887. 
The Trustees, in Gonformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the folowing Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1886 


SILK DEPARTMENT. 


James McCreery&Co. 


are showing an entirely new fabric 
appropriate for Spring and Summer 
wear, and in designs which are ex- 
clusively controlled by them. 


Tussah Silk—is light and pleasant in 





Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
ad 1886, to 8ist December, 


ms on Policies ‘not marked 
off ist January, 1 


"53,000,250 58 | 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 
nary, —_ to 8ist December, 1886, $8,817,699 86 


$5,235,299 99 


Losses paid during the 
same — ce, am. $2,206,588 68 
miums and 
Expenses. ...$841,378 15 


The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New 
a Stock, City, Bank, and other 


hl fe dhe ete $9,382,375 00 
aa Discs by Stocks ‘and other- 
Dl chkddbtbhdhes see .saescamskhs 707,100 00 
Real Estate and Goes due the 
Company, estimated at............ 647 81 


Premium Notes and Bills appenree 1, 308. 134 20 
Cash in Bank. . "285254 68 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer 
tidcates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday,the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1882 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next. from 
which date interest thereen will cease. The 
oneeee & De roducea at the time of pay- 
ment, and cance 

A dividend of iorty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for 
he year —— 9 3ist December, 1886, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J, H. OHAPMAN, Secretary, 





TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAKLES H. MARSHALL, 
A. A RAVEN, FREDERICK H. COSSITT, 
JAMES Low. WILLIAM BRY RYCK, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, janes G. DE © FOREST, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW, CHARLES D, LEVERIGH, 
EDMUND W. JOAN 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, GEORGE BLISS, 
HORACE GRAY, ISAAC BELL, 
AM K DODGE, EDWARD FLOYD-JONES 
WILLIAM el MACY, ANSON W. HARD. 
HAND THOMAS % MAITLAND, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, HN EDGAR JOHNSON, 
HW ina BURSLEY 

CHAS. P. BURDETT, JAMES A. 2 

NRY E. HAWLEY, GEORGE A MACY, 


LPH LEMOYNE, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
& A. RAVEN, 2d Vice President 





1,426,049 46 
| yard 


$12,444,511 69 | Decora 


texture—and can be used for either 
plain or combination costumes. 
The prices range from $1 to $2 per 
An examinatio’ ly in- 
vited. SEN S 


Orders by mail E> 05 Flea. 


James Mcf & SBS Co., 
BROADWAY A” GS @ cil ST, 


NEV oS "§ 
Fine French China wa st Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES. 


etait 


Decorated Samer 
upwards. 
Decoratea Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc., 


ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS.=: 
Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on application. 


VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE, 
me EY’S, 1-17 “Cooper institute, N. Y. City. 
and ree of 
po amy Sent 0, 0. 


MOTH- WAX. 


Kills the Moth and the old Moth Miller. 

lt is @ perfect protection of Furs and Woolen 
Fabrics, and is more economical to use than 
camphor. 

in one-pound boxes containing a dozen cakes. 
aren rr atin every City,gfown, and County. 

IL.Ds, 73 Mamen Lang, N. Y. 

Peruse io W. H. Scuigrre.in & Co., 170 and 172 

William &8t, N. Y., and the wholesale drug trade 


pcurNEss= 








~s. ca and a new and suc- 
RE at your own 


bome, A, one who was deaf 


by most of the 
pa then bundr ole of @ ~ 
a ee oe on apyltcation. L mR PAGE. 

ag Weat tint Street. New York City 





BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Proprietors, 
VE.CLEAN, and REPINIG 

pres GOODS AND ees 
WITHOUT. RIPPING. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 
Establishment. 5 and 7 John St. New York. 
4 


9 Kroaduay, New ¥ ork. 
79 Fulton si., 


Staten Island 


Fancy Dyeing 


, Srocaayn. 





THE 
Bigp 


MANHATTAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 


.WAS ORGANIZED IN 1830, AND HAS ACCUMULATED 
Assets of over $11,000.000, with a Net Surplus over all.liabilitles of $2,300,000, 


by the valuation of the New 


York Insurance Department. 


POINTS FOR AN INSURER TO CONSIDER: 


AN ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE PO 


LICY 


Provides an estate for your dependents after your death, free from the claims of creditors. 


AN ORDINARY ENDOWMENT POLIC 


Y 


Provides fur death, and also for one’s advancing years, but at a heavy outlay. 


THE MANHATTAN’S NEW PLAN 
Offers both advantages combined in one, and 


HIS new policy is superior to ordinary Life Insurance, because you need not 
Superior io ordinary Endowment Insurance, because much less expensive. 


at a very much reduced cust. 
“die to win.” 


SUPERIOR TO “ TONTINE” INSURANCE. 


First — Because the results are not estimated, bu 
Second —Beoause, after three years, there is no 
policy, a Cash or Paid-up value being guara 


t fixed in a positive contract. 
Sorfeiture of payments on discontinuance of the 
nteed by the New York law. Business men ap- 


reciate the advantages of this new form of insurance, and are largely investing in it, 


ause -The annual deposit is practically sa 
designated period. 


ved, while it secures needed insurance during a 


JAMES M. McLEAN, PRESIDENT. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


J. L. HALSEY, First Vice-President. 
H. B. STOKES, Second Vice-President. 





REA VEWABLE TERM 


The safest, the least expensive, and the fairest sy 
expensive Jevel premium plan of the old companies 
com panies, 


LIFE INSURANCE, 


stem attainable, Combines the security of the more 
with the economy and convenience of assessment 


Unites the advantages of both systems and avoids the defects of each. 


lafe insurance for the benefit of mercantile firms—in one policy for the benefit of the firm—whereby 


te credit may be largely increased, is a specialty of t 


he 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York, 


HOME OFFICE, 55 Liberty Street, 


Cerner of Nassau Street, New York City, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
Among all the life insurance compenies of the United States the;Provident Savings ranks First in 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


smallest death rate, smallest expense rate, and largest ratios of assets and surplus to Mapilities. 


FULL INFORMATION ON APPLICATION, BY LETTER OR IN PERSON, 


This article is largely composed of 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK, 


Special _ Bargains. 


AN IMMENSE eros. 2 os med AND CHIL- 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


‘ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 


OUR GFNTLEMEN’S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT 
AT 68c. 


EQUAL TO ANY SHIRT SOLD AT ONE 
DOLLAR. WARRANTED WAMSUTTA MUSLIN, 
ROSO¥S OF CAREFULLY mee LINEN, AND 
BUTTONHOLES HAND-MADE. BOYS’ SIZES, 49c 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 


LACE CURTAINS, ETC. 


BLACK AND COLORED 


SILKS, SATINS, 
PLUSHES, AND 
DRESS GOODS. 


OUR PRICES BEYOND ALL COMPETITION. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


SPRING CATALOGUE WILL BE READY ABOUT 
MARCH 1, AND WILL BE MAILED ON RECEIPT 
OF TEN CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


The Twenty-Second Annual Statement 


OF THE 


Connecticnt General 
Life [nstrance 


Company, 


Hartford, Conn. 


Receipts for the year 








$271,945 26 


Paid for Death Claims, En- 
dowments, Policies Surren 


dered, and Dividends... ... $143,997 33 
All other Disbursements ..... 56,320 62 
Assets January Ist, 

| ee ..... 81,625,332 65 
Consisting of 

Mortgage Loans............. $961,498 88 


Stocks and Bonds, market 


WERED. os cncadidicwiabedecse 249,816 50 
PRONE TRIBE. cow cccceccccccces 236,959 91 
Premium Notes on Policies 

a ee 79,452 84 
Cash in Bank............ .... 28,164 73 
Interest due and accrued... 29,062 60 
Premiums Deferred, Col- 

lateral Loans, etc.......... 40,377 19 


1,625,832 bes 


Total Liabilities. .......$1,231,925 05 


Surplus to Policy-Hold- 
ers by Conn, and Mass, 


er pa Pres 
F. V. HUDSON, Secy. 


E. B. PEGK, Asst. Secy. 





RH. MACY & CO. 
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Sonofd 
Coniieka C 


SPRING HOSIERY, 


London and Paris Silk Stockings, 
French and English Lisle Thread, 
Balbriggan, Solid Colors, Striped 
and Embroidered. 

Ladies’ and Misses’ Ribbed ‘‘Jer- 
sey Fitting” All Silk and Silk and 
Wool Undervests. 

Silk, Merino, and Cashmere Rid- 
ing Spencers. 


“CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S ” 


CELEBRATED 
Merino and Cashmere Undervests 
and Drawers, 


SPRING STYLES, 
SILKS AND VELVETS 


Checked and Striped Surahs, 
COLORED AND FANCY VELVETS, 


Veloutine, Moire Francais, 


A Great Variety of New and 
Stylish Colors. 


Broadway Aas 9th ot, 














EDUCATIONAL. 
AM ERICAN 


BST TEACHERS, .nc'roncian, 


B Provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parente, 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SOHERMERHORN & OO.,7 East 14th 8t., N. Y. 





ARDEEN’S ®CHOOL BULI. ETIN Agency, 
Syracuse, N. Y., may be d nded on to fur 
nish suitable teachers, and to iy ‘orm no others. 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE, 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 

Bryn Mawr, Pa , ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
me ge J and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit 
te Latin, Mathematics, English, French, 0'd 
ench, Italian, Spanish, German, inelnding Gothic 
and Oid High German, History, ’Political science, 
eepees, Cees Biology, including Botany, and 
= ures on Philosophy. Gymnasium with Dr. 





nt’s apparatus complete. fellowships (value 
rr) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, and 
Biology. For , address as above. 





GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, A Pezranstony 
* SCHOOL FoR Boys 
among the Berkshire Hills. A few vacancies 
for the Spring term beginning Thursday, Avril 
14. For Catalogues address GEORGE F. MILLS, 
Principal, ‘South Williamstown, Mass. 


Hn, ANP pay SCHOOL FOR GIRL’. 
mary, Interm English, 
Preparation for’ ok Coll: ge a speci 


tion. “THE Ems,” Springfield, Mass. 
TER & CHAMPNEY, Princi; nd term 


Feb. 11th, 1887. ’ 
RS. C. M. WILKINSON’ 
M — Litg 3 GIRLS , wonE 


- 
Only ten peste YReautifolly situated on the halls 
above Bf memo Refers w kev. Henry Ward 
pe ~ William Curtis, Hon. andrew D. 

A MONTH and 


$ 65 Fe sen three | EACHERS 


Students or live men in each 
P. W. ZIEGLER & CO, Philadelphic, 
NION TEACHERS’ 
Place, New York City 

















AGENCY, 16 Astor 
W. Db. Kerpr, Secretary. 





" Those answering an Advertisement will 

confer,a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, 
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INRY WARD BEECHER. 
lk 
LIFE AND CHARACTERISTICS. 
BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


Henry Warp BEecner was born in Litchfield, Conn., 
June 24, 1813, the eighth child of Lyman and Roxana 
Foote Beecher. His mother died when he was but three 
years old. His stepmother was by birth and early educa- 
tion an Episcopalian. And thus the early influences which 
surrounded Mr. Beecher tended to that catholicity which 
was so characteristic of him. For both mother and step- 
mother he had a profound reverence, which showed itself 
in habitual reference in his public ministry to the sacred- 
ness of motherhood, His home education was of the 
severe New England type, alleviated, however, by the 
irrepressible sense of humor in his father, and by the 
poetic and mystical influence of his stepmother, He was 
graduated from Amherst College in 1824, in the twenty- 
first year of his age. His college life was fruitful, 
though not in the ordinary sense studious, He made his 
mark chiefly outside the recitation room, and yet he was 
a great reader, following the bent of his own inclination 
rather than the lines laid out for him by his instructors. 
He made even then a careful study of English literature, 
analyzing the elements of style in different writers and 
orators, submitted himself to a very thorough course of 
training in elocution, took hold of phrenology—not, of 
course, a college study—with great zest, gave lectures 
upon it and upon temperance, and participated in class- 
room meetings and religious labors in the neighboring 
country towns. The time was one of great religious 
ferment. The spring had already come, and the icy 
chains of a fatalistie Calvinism were beginning to 
dissolve. The American Board, the first of the 
great missionary organizations of the Puritan 
Church, was organized a few years before his birth. 
The battle between new school and old school in 
theology followed close after. The reaction against 
a purely intellectual theology, reducing spiritual 
truths to mathematical formule, had led by an 
inevitable process to the Unitarian defection, with 
its revolt against a literalism in interpretation and 
intellectual hardness in spiritual thinking and that 
lack of what we may call the humanities of religion 
which characterized all the earlier epochs of New 
England history. Lyman Beecher was an intense 
but liberal Orthodox divine. The divinity of Christ 
and his work as an atoning Saviour, the sufficiency 
and adequacy of that work for all men, and the 
need of all men for it, was central in his preaching. 
The son learned this central truth not more from 
his father’s ministry in the pulpit than from the 
father’s ministry in the household, But it was not 
until his college days that this truth, which had 
been only dogmatic and intellectual, was filled with 
that spiritual life which made it blossom in all his 
subsequent experience and teaching. This experi- 
ence so changed, or we may rather say, so created 
the whole current of his life and being that kis sub- 
sequent character and work can only be understood 
in the light of it. We transcribe it, therefore, 
here, as he himself has narrated it: 

“‘T was a child of teaching and prayer; I was reared 
in the household of faith ; I knew the Catechism as it 
was taught ; I was instructed in the Scriptures as they 
were expounded from the pulpit, and read by men ; 
and yet, till after I was twenty-one years old, I groped 
without the knowledge of God in Christ Jesus. I 
know not what the tablets of eternity have written 
down, but I think that when J stand in Zion and before 
God, the brightest thing which I shall look back upon 
will be that blessed morning of May when it pleased 
God to reveal to my wandering soul the idea that it 
was His nature to love a man in his sins for the sake of help- 
ing him out of them; that He did not do it out of compli 
ment to Christ, or toa law, ora plan of salvation, but from the 
fullness of His great heart; that He wasa Being not made mad 
by sin, but sorry ; that He was not furious with wrath toward 
the sinner, but pitied him—in short, that He felt toward me 
as my mother felt toward me, to whose eves my wrong- 
doing brought tears, who never pressed me so close to her as 
when I had done wrong, and who would fain, with her yearn 
ing love, lift me out of trouble. And when I found that 
Jesus Christ had such a disposition, and that when His dis- 
ciples did wrong, He drew them closer to Him than He did 
before—and when pride, and jealousy, and rivalry, and all 
vulgar and worldly feelings, rankled in their bosoms, He 
opened His heart to them as a medicine to heal these in- 
firmities; when I found that it was Christ’s nature to lift 
men out of weakness to strength, out of impurity to good- 
ness, out of everything low and debasing to superiority, | 
felt that I had found a God. I shall never forget the feel 
—_ with which I walked forth that May morning. ‘The 

olden pavements will never feel to my feet as then the grass 

elt to them; and the singing of the birds in the woods—for 

I roamed in the woods—was cacophonous to the sweet 
music of my thoughts ; and there were no forms in the uni- 
verse which seemed to me graceful enough to represent the 
Being, a conception of whose character had just dawned on 
my mind. I felt, when I had, with the Psalmist, called 
upon the heavens, the earth, the mountains, the streams, 
the floods, the birds, the beasts, and universal being, to praise 
God, that I had called upon nothing that could praise Him 
enough for the revelation of such a nature as that in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

‘Time went on, and next came the disclosure of a Christ 
ever present with me—a Christ that never was far from me, 
but was always near me, as a companion and friend, to up- 





Nore.—The illustrations which accompany this sketch are taken 
by permission of the publishers from the ‘‘ Life of Henry Ward 
her,” published by Funk & Wagnalls, 


YORK, THURSDAY, 


hold and sustain me. This was the last and the best revela 
tion of God’s Spirit to my soul. It is what I consider to be 
the culminating work of God’s grace in a man: and 
is a Christian until he has experienced it. 1 do not mean 


no trian 


that a man cannot be a good man till then; but he has not 
| got to Jerusalem till the gate has been opened to him, and 
| he has seen the King sitting in His glory, with love to Him 


individually.” 


This experience settled his life work. Ile was to be a 
Christian minister. He returned from college to his 
father, who had now moved to Cincinnati to take the 
Chair of Systematic Theology in Lane Seminary, and 
entered there upon his theological studies. The same 
variety of mood and largeness of sympathy which had 
given, on the one hand breadth, but on the other hand 
lack of discipline, to his college life, followed him into 
the seminary, where, while he pursued his theological 
studies, he did successful service as editor of a Cincinnati 
paper, in which he took occasion to give ardent expression 
to his anti-slavery views. At the same time he assumed 
charge of a Bible class, in the teaching of which he 
cleared up, if he did not absolutely dissipate, his reli- 
gious doubts, and settled finally, not only his own per 
sonal relation to Jesus Christ as a living friend and 
helper, but his mission as a preacher of that Christ as 
the friend of each individual soul, and so the regener- 
ator of society. He began his ministry in the town of 
Lawrenceburg, a small settlement on the Ohio River, 
which at one time had the ambition to be a rival of 
Cincinnati, but is now a comparatively insignificant 
village. The parish was not such a one as young men 
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men out, he made the acquaintance of one of the greatest 
gamblers in the city From him h cited the secrets 
and methods of his trade, and ilized knowledge in 
his Sunday evening lecture. Other ministers have since 
followed his method, but it was then entirely original 
and novel it said that a ng man meeting him 
in a social circle the week after his ture on the ga 

bling saloon was delivered, and wishing to make a pe 

on the young preacher, said: ** How could you deseri 

a gambling saloon » accurately, Mr. Beecher, if you 
had never been in one 2” If vou had never been in 
one, how could you know it was accurate?” was his 
instant reply. When the Legislature was in session 
its members flocked Presbyterian Church to 
hear this unique and unconventional preacher. His 
church was always crowded The unconventionality 
of the West brought with it some curious experiences 
One Sunday evening as he was praying, his eyes being 
closed, he noticed a great disturbance and then a pro 
found and p eternatural hush fell over the asse mbLy If 


SO Impre ssed him that he Ope ned his eves to disec ver that 
his entire congregation bad left the building, being drawn 
out by an alarm of fire. As a recreation from his preach 
ing he took to editing an agricultural department in the 
** Indiana Journal.” 


Ile says 

“The continued taxation of daily preaching, extending 
through menths, and once through eighteen consecutive 
months, without the except of a single day, began to 
wear upon the nerves, and made it necessary for us to seek 
some relaxation, Accordingly, we used, after each week 
night’s preaching, to drive the ermot ul { ul ead by 
some alterative reading In) the State Lib vy were 
Loudon’s works s | \ paedias of Horticulture, 

of Agriculture, and Architecture \W f upou them 

and for years almost monoy zed the In our littl 
one-story cottage, after the day's rk wa e. we 
pored over these n ments of almost ineredible it 
dustry, and read, we suppose, not only every line, but 
much of it many times over; until at length we had a 
topographical knowledge of many of the tine English 


estates quite as intimate, we dare say, as Was possessed 
by any of their truant owners 








“There was something exceedingly pleasant, and is 
vet, in the studying over mere catalogues of flowers, 
fruits, ete. A seedsman’s , a nurseryman’s cata 
logue, are more fascinating to us than any story. In 
this way, through ma \ s, we gradually accumu- 
lated materials at becume familiar with facts and 
principles, which paved th iv for our editorial labors, 
Lindley’s Horticults d Gra St tural Botany came 
in as constant companions. And when at length, 
through a friend’s liberality, we became the recipients 


of the London Gardiner’s Chronicle, edited by Professor 
Lindley, our treasures were inestimable. Many hun- 
dred times have we lain awake for hours unable to 


throw off the excitement of preaching, and beguiling 
the time with imaginaryvisits to the Cheswick Garden 
or to the more than Oriental magniticence of the Duke 


of Devonshire’s grounds at Chatswor 


His library wassmall, his society not stimulating, 
and his income very meager, but he made himself 
felt not only ethically and politically, but. spirit- 
ually as well. The legend still remains in Terre 
Haute of the remarkable revival of religion in that 
almost atheistic city under the combined preaching 
and personal work of the Congregational pastor 
there, Dr. Jewett, and Mr. Beecher, who came over 
to help him, The two young preachers personally 
visited every store in town and thus earried into 
the market-place, personally, the message of thi 
Gospel, 

In 1847, after eight years ministry at Indianap 
olis, he was called to the pastorate of a new Con 





HENRY WARD BEECHER 


graduating from the seminary in our time are usually 
ager for. 
‘*T remember,’’ he says, “that the flock which I first 
gathered in the wilderness consisted of twenty persons 
Nineteen of them were women, and the other was nothing. 
I remember the days of our poverty, our straitness. I was 

, sexton of my own church at that time. There were no lamps 
there, so I bought some; and [ filled them and lit them. I 
swept the church, and lighted my own fire. I did not ring 
the bell, because there was none to ring. I opened the 
church before prayer-meetings and preaching, and locked it 
when they were over. I took care of everything connected 
with the building. And do I not remember every one of 
those faces? I think there were but two persons among 
them that did not earn their daily living by actual work; and 
these were not wealtliy—they were only in moderate circum 
stances. We were all poor together. And to the day of my 
death, I never shall forget one of those faces or hear one of 
those names spoken without having excited in my mind the 
warmest remembrances. Some of them | venerate, and the 
memory of some has been precious as well as fruitful of good 
to me down to this hour.”’ 


Somewhere else, if we mistake not, he has attributed 
the first spiritual prosperity of this church to his auda 
cious action in excommunicating the one male member 
for life inconsistent with the Christian profession. His 
genius soon made itself felt, and he was called to In 
dianapolis, the capital of Indiana, and already giving 
some promise of its future pre-eminence. It was here that 
he preached the Lectures to Young Men, which are still in 
print, and are a remarkable specimen of the power of a 

| graphic rhetoric. In them he depicts, as from a personal 
; and practical knowledge, the dangers which threaten the 
| young men of the capital, where all evil influences quickly 
| gathered, With that peculiar skill of his in drawing 


gregational Church, then about being organized in 

Brooklyn. He received about the same time over 

tures to become the pastor of Park Street Church 
in Boston ; hesitated for a little between the two invita- 
tions, and finally decided upon the newer church, at 
tracted by the fact that it involved greater labor. The 
history of Mr. Beecher and Plymouth Chureh since that 
eventiul Sabbath, when he preached his first sermon 
in the edifice then standing where Plymouth Church now 
stands, has been a part of the history of the nation, and 
to record the life would be to recount that history. With 
the great anti-slavery movement, with the temperance 
movement, with all the political issues that have in 
volved any moral question, he has been identified, The 
variety of interest and of sympathy which characterized 
his earlier ministry has grown with his growth and 
enlarged with his enlarged opportunities. As contribu- 
tor, then editor of the ** Independent,” and as founder, and 
for a number of years editor-in-chief, of THe Curts- 
TIAN Unton, he has left his mark on journalism. As 
a public speaker on political questions he has exerted 
a profounder influence on the nation than any so-called 
stump orator. <As a lecturer he has been in national 
demand, always speaking on serious subjects and for a 
serious purpose, but always infusing into his oratory 
a certain effervescent and irrepressible humor; the most 
popular of all America’s popular lecturers, not even ex 
cepting John B. Gough. His lecture agent is reported 
as saying that as the result of fourteen years of lecturing 
he was paid $240,000 over and above his traveling ex 
Dollars are not a test of moral power, but they 
are of popularity. His lighter writings, as models of 
humor and of picturesqueness, have become classic. Yet 
all this work as journalist, political speaker, popular lee- 
turer and newspaper writer have been but the recrea- 
tions of his spare time, while the strength of his intellect 
and the full force of his sympathies have been expended 
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on his pulpit and his parish; and it is safe to say that no 
man has really heard Henry Ward Beecher at his best 
who has not heard him in his own pulpit before his own 
people on the Sabbath day. Here for forty years he has 
preached, rarely exchanging, never repeating an old ser- 





mon—for his sermons were never sufficiently written to 
be repeated—rarely taking a vacation, except the sum- 
mer vacation allotted to all city preachers. During a 
great part of this time his sermons have been printed 
and publish sometimes in a hewspaper or magazine, 
sometimes in separate pampalet form. During all these 
forty vears | ongregations have known no diminu 
tion. The last sermon he preached in Plymouth Church, 


like the first sermon that he preache d on the 10th of Octo- 
ber, 1847, was delivered to a congregation whose dimen 
sions and compactness are inadequately represented by our 
accompanying engraving—a congregation which filled 
not only every pew but double rows of 


this time 
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been a preacher.” Just after the Civil War I called on 
him at his home in Peekskill, and found him reading 
the story of General Sherman’s march to the sea in the 
official records. I expressed some surprise that so pacific 
a man should be engaged on so warlike a narrative, to 
which he replied: ** If 1 were not a minister I should 
choose of all things to be a general.” I recall one Sat- 
urday morning’s conversation in his home in Brooklyn 
Mr. Moody and he, with open Bibles, discussed theology, 
or rather, I should say, religion, comparing notes and 
turning back and forth for Scripture authority. Mr. 
Moody urged him to resign his pulpit and devote him- 
self to evangelistic work. ‘‘ I should liked to have done 
it,” afterwards said Mr, Beecher to me, ‘* but it would 
not do; I could not work under Moody nor Moody under 
me, nor we together. He thinks the world is lost and 
some few or many are to be saved from it before the final 





chairs in every aisle. In 


he has been the target innumerable 





attacks from pro-slavery men, from men 
identified with the liquor interest, from 
men afraid of his nov views or his 
unconventional methods r bitterly 
hostile to them both, and from men 
angered by lis success, envious of his 
reputation, and commercially interested 
to break him down and drive him from 
his pulpit and his home. Of all these 
assaults upon him on only succeeded 
in leaving even a temporary shadow on 
his name. The great conspiracy was 
skillfully devised by men who under 


stood him well, took advantage not 
only of his weaknesses but of his virtues, 
played upon his sympathies and en- 


tangled bim in me shes from which they 


hoped he would be unable to extricate 
himself. His own great nature and the 
great hold of his sympathetic people 


proved too strong for the net work, and 
he died as he had lived, with the lovalty 
of his friends undisturbed, in a city 
which to the latest delighted to honor 
him. There is no space here to tell 
further the story of what is known as 
the great scandal. It has already drifted 
with other scandals into the past, and inthe future will be 
no more remembered against his memory than the some- 
what analogous episode in the history of John Wesley. 
Mr. Beecher has been well called the most myriad- 
minded man since Shakespeare. Only a myriad-minded 
man interpret him—rather only by 
myriad minds can he be adequately interpreted. Here 
I shall only attempt to set down in a somewhat desultory 
and inorganic way what is of necessity a partial and in 
complete estimate o character—an 
estimat fe-long friendship and intimate 


could adequately 


some traits of his 


formed after ai 


association in certain phases of Christian work and 
thought. Myriad-minded is certainly none too strong a 
phrase to describe him. He was a man who touched 
men at every point, an organ with more stops than per 
haps any other human organ in liistory, It is true that 
in one sense he only did one thing lle was without 
executive or administrative ability. Some men shape 





their ideas in language, others in organic action Mr. 
Beecher’s power lay in the clear, spiritual perception of 
great truths, and in their embodiment in forms of ex- 
pression that made them vital to al! classes and conditions 
of men. His church grewto be organic, but not through 
his organizing. He would not have madea 
statesman, though his political ideas were 
always statesmanlike. We believe it was 
Edward Eggleston who said. ** Mr. Beecher 
knows man better and knows men less than 
any other one | ever knew.” This was a true 
characterization of him. He understood 
the principles of human nature, and toa 
certain extent recognized their embodiment 
in individuals, but he habitually imputed 
his own moral qualities to the men with 
whom he came in contact; he was utterly 
unsuspicious; it was impossible to drive 
a suspicion into him, Abstractly he recog 
nized that there were deep elements of 
evi! in mankind; concretely he believed 
implicitly in the better nature of every 
man whose hand he took and into whose 
face he looked. This was at once his 
strength and his weakness. It gave him 
his ampler knowledge of men and his hold 
upon them, but it made him care- 
less of the company he kept, and open 
to companionships which indeed never 
harmed him, but harmed his reputation 
and his influence The breadth of his 
sympathy with all classes and conditions 
of men showed itself in his interest in hu- 
man avocations. He was accustomed to 
tell the story of his own experience on a 
Western road with a horse that had cast a 
shoe. He drove on till he came toa vacant 
blacksmith shop kindled a fire, shaped 
the shoe and put it on, and driving a few 
miles further on and stopping at a blacksmith’s was 
complimented on the excellence of his job. The fancy 
seized him to make himself acquainted with soap, The 
methods of its manufacture, the elements that entered 
into its qualities, and its characteristics he studied up, 
and he told me once himself that there was one thing that 
he prided himself on—his knowledge of soap in all its 
genera and species. He was an expert in floriculture, and 
could tell you what roses to plant, and in what soils, what 
were hardy and what not, how to cultivate their colors, 
their characteristics and the best place to buy them. No 
lady was ever fonder of jewels than he; he usually car- 
riea two or three precious stones loose in his vest pocket, 
and showed them occasionally to his friends. One sales 
man said of him in admiration, after listening to his glow 
ing description of certain precious stones which he was 
enjoying, we believe, at Tiffany’s, *‘ What a magnificent 
salesman Mr, Beecher would have made if he had not 
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destruction; it is a ship ona rock, and the Gospel isa 
life-boat to pick up whom it can. I believe the world is 
redeemed, that Christ has come to save the race, that the 
ship will be brought safely into port. We could not 
work together.” These incidents, from the blacksmith’s 
forge and the jeweler’s counter to the work of an evan- 
gelist, may serve to indicate how thoroughly myriad- 
minded he was, how multiform his human sympathies. 
In this was the secret of his multiform activities as 
preacher, writer, orator, lecturer and editor. Yet in 
them all he never lost his moral purpose, or rather, let 
us say, his moral purpose never lost him. Ile cared 
nothing for politics unless some moral issues were in- 
volved; parties were mere instruments to him, and when 
the party had done the work for which he had desired it 
organized, he was ready to drop it and turn to any other 
with equal readiness if it would better do the new work 
which he wished to see done. This was not because his 
loyalty was loose, but because his loyalty was wholly to 
principles, not at all to institutions. He lectured not to 
entertain men, but to carry into their minds what he 
believed to be the principles of a social Christianity. 
Even his lighter at humorous writing always had a 
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moral element behind it or in it. He was regardless of 
conventionalism, perhaps too regardless; society cannot 
exist without conventionalism. Men are not sufficiently 
bound together by love to make it safe to dissolve the 
bands of etiquette; purity is not so inwrought in men’s 
hearts and lives, nor the esthetic faculty so cultured that 
laws of dress and rules of taste can be safely discarded. 
Yet he did not violate conventionalism for the sake of 
violating it; he was simply personally indifferent thereto, 
and always ready to take the method which was quick 
est, easiest and most direct to accomplish his moral aim, 
with little regard to the appearances which his method 
might present to others or the effect which it might have 
upon his own reputation. 

He had a remarkable physique. Professor Fowler once 
called him a splendid animal. I asked him once when 
he was still editorially connected with THe Curistian 
Usion to write an article on ** How to Keep Well.” ** It is 
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very simple,” he answered instantly, ‘‘ there are but three 
rules—-eat well, sleep well, and laugh well. He who will 
do these three things will be well.” He did all these well, 
He understood physiology practically, and adjusted his 
food to his physical needs, ‘*I do not eat beef much,” 
he once said to me, ‘‘ because beef makes blood and I am 
too full-blooded.” He never ate a second time what he 
found practically to disagree with him. He was master 
of his own appetite and kept bis body in subjection. — Le 
was a good sleeper: when at home he was regular in his 
habits ; breakfasted at seven or half-past, dined at half- 
past one or two, spending the morning hours in brain 
work; slept in the afternoon, then between his nap and 
tea took some exercise, never, | think, gymnastically; 
spent the evening with his family or with his friends 
socially, retired in good season His working hours 
that is, if one calls those only working hours which are 
spent at the desk—were not many in 
number, but he worked with intensity 
ofapplication.. He was Puritan, though 
in his habits. His practice 
Was that of abstinence from intoxicating 
liquors, though once, with that natveté 
so peculiar to him, he said publicly 
that he sometimes took a glass of beer 
to insure good sleep at night. This was 
certainly very exceptional, but the beer 
drinkers have made the most of the con- 
He once said in the pulpit 
that he did not know one card from 
another, and | do not think he was ever 
a card player or proficient at billiards, 
He never smoked. He told me once a 
characteristic story of his single experi 
ence with a cigar. It was during the 
war. He called on Secretary Stanton, 
between whom and himself there was 
a warm friendship. Secretary Stanton 
insisted that Mr. Beecher should come 
home to dine with him; after dinner 
they sat down in the Secretary’s library; 
he produced his box of cigars and passed 
them to Mr. Beecher  ** 1 knew,” said 
Mr. Beecher, “af IT refused he would 
hesitate about smoking, and to deny 
Stanton his cigar was to make him 
miserable; so 1 took one, fumbled away 
at the end, and cut it, fumbled away at the other end, 
and lighted it; was as long about the process as possible; 
and finally got far enough to take two or three whiffs 
by the time Stanton was half through hiscigar; then I 
quietly tucked it behind one of the books on the library 
table. When Stanton finished his cigar he observed that 
mine was gone and offered me another. ‘No, | thank 
you,’ I said, ‘IT have to be very abstemious. Stanton was 
satisfied and went on with his smoking. I have 
times wondered whether he ever found that unsmoked 
cigar, and, if so, what he thought of it.”’ 

Mr. Beecher was a great student, though a student ae- 
cording to methods quite peculiar to himself. It is a 
popular, but it is a very great mistake (o suppose that he 
spoke off-hand out of a teeming brain without prepara- 
tion. He always prepared himself ; not always for the 
special occasion, but always for the special subject. 
Nothing could induce him to speak on any theme which 
he did not think he had mastered. Again and again it 
happened when we were together editing the CuRisTIAN 
Union, he as its senior editor, 1 asked him his opinion 
on some current question on which the paper must speak 
the following week ; again and again he has replied, **1 
do not know; I have not thought that 
out to the end yet,” and when I replied, 
as I sometimes did, the CHRISTIAN UNION 
must have something to say about it next 
week, his answer invariably was : ‘* Then 
vou will have to say it, for I won't.” Dur 
ing the anti-slavery controversy he made 
a careful study of the constitutional ques- 
tions involved. Aent’s Commentaries and 
Curtis on the Constitution stood on his 
book shelf by the side of his Biblical Com 
mentaries. I have never heard a more 
suggestive or more thorough analysis of 
the rhetorical qualities of the various great 
preachers of the English pulpit than he 
once gave to me apparently off-hand in a 
quiet conversation. Whatever may be 
thought of his views on evolution they were 
not based on ignorance. He had studied 
and meditated on it certainly for some 
years before he spoke upon it He never 
jumped at conclusions respecting the ex. 
egesis of the sucred text. 1 do not think 
he was a Hebrew scholar; if he needed He- 
brew scholarship he went to his brother Ed 
ward or to his intimate friend, Dr. Conant, 
and accepted their conclusions as final, 
He was a Greek student, if not a Greek 
scholar. His favorite commentary oa the 
New Testament was Alford’s Greek Testa 
ment. When lentered the ministry I took 
counsel with him respecting the books to 
be purchased, and, following his advice, 
devoted the whole of my little fortune of 
fifty dollars to the purchase of Alford, which cost then 
much more than it does now. He made, however, great 
use of experts. He mined among men. He was pre- 
eminently a receptive man ; one of the best listeners | 
ever knew toany one who had anything to tell him ; one 
of the most skillful anglers I ever knew to find ideas in 
pools where most men thought it was no use to fish. In 
the earlier years of his life, when he traveled he carried 
a black bag with him which contained three or four vol- 
umes ; one of history, one of poetry, one of philosophy, 
and so on, each a part of his winter’s course of general 
reading. He took up the book which fitted the mood of 
the hour, making his system match his mood, not his 
mood his system. 

But when his study was done, and he felt he knew his 
subject, and had meditated it and conned it, he gave him- 
self up to a perfect abandon in uttering himself. He 
took no counsel of prudence, He flung al! hesitation to 
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the winds; he never asked how men would take it, or 
what its effects would he upon himself, his interests, his 
influence, his reputation. If it were truth, and he were 
convinced of it, and truth which the community or the 
Church needed, he flung it out almost with recklessness as 
to whether men would heed or whether they would disre- 
gard it. When he and Dr, Thompson were editors of the 
New York “Independent,” their methods of editorial work 
as they have since been narrated to me by one of the assist 
ants in the office, were characteristic of the two tem- 
peraments—the methodical and the inspirational, ** Dr 
Thompson had his regular day at the office. He rarely 
missed it; was never early, never late, always exactly 
punctual, He calculated toan inch the amount of matter 
required, and never gave too little ortoo much. He never 
outstayed his time, and never hurried away before it had 
expired, He was never idle and never in a hurry; he 
was never greatly excited, and never absolutely at rest. 
As an editor he was the delight of compositors and pub- 
lishers. Mr. Beecher came in somewhere about the time 
his manuscript was expected; sometimes boiling over 
with excitement; sometimes bubbling over with humor. 
He sat and talked of anything and everything but the 
business before him till the printer's devil made his final 
and imperative demand for copy. Then he caught up his 
pen, turned to the nearest desk, shut himself up in his 
shell as impenetrably as if he were a turtle, and drove 
his pen across the paper as if it were a House printing 
machine and he were an electric battery. He threw off 
the pages as he wrote them, left the boy to pick them 
up and carry them off to the compositors’ room, and, 
the work done, was off, leaving some one else to read 
proof, correct errors, and supply omissions But what 
he wrote in a heat and at a sitting went like a ball from 
a minie rifle from one end of the land to the other. 
Wise men shook their heads over his ‘uneautious utter- 
ances,’ but they kindled thousands of hearts into a blaze. 
The leaders which characterized the ++ Independent ” dur 
ing his short editorial charge of the paper have never had 
their equal in kindling force in American journalism. 
It was on the eve of the Civil War. It required the man, 
the time, and the audience to produce them. 
before were such man. 


Never | enough.” 
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MR. BEECHER’S PRIVATE, AS RE- 
LATED TO HIS PUBLIC LIFE. 


BY R. W. RAYMOND. 


It would be difficult to give a description of Mr 
Beecher in private life, as distinct from his public duties, 
and particularly his life-work of preaching the Gospel of 
Christ. And the reasons for this difficulty are peculiar—I 
might perhaps say unique, Certainly, | never met another 
man who was so entirely the same in publie and in private. 
He made no attempt to separate the two spheres, but in 
both revealed himself with an absolute simplicity, and 
without reserve. It is probable that every statement 
made by him in the most intimate confidence, concern- 
ing his own feelings, could be matched by a passage con 
tuining the same revelation, poured out freely befor 
thousands of hearers. His letters were not more guarded 
than his speech. He used the pen as a substitute for the 
tongue, sometimes not addressing, at other times not 
signing what he wrote. And in the expression of his 
thoughts and feelings, he took no heed of form. The 
felicity and completeness of his illustrations was due to 
their spontaneity. They were not elaborated artiticially, 
but seen clearly, and flashed upon the listener with equal 
clearness. 

I remember that on one occasion he concluded a public 
address with a magnificent outburst. in which he rep- 
resented himself as seeing Liberty in a vision (No 
doubt it was the fresh and unconscious reproduction on 
his part of a famous passage of Milton—he was a 
great lover of Milton’s prose, the influence of which, in 
his oratory, I have often fancied I could detect. But 
the details of this vision were wholly new.) After the re- 
turn home, some one said to him: ‘ Mr. Beecher, you 
must have meant a diamond-tipped or diamond-set 
scepter, when you said Liberty had ‘a diamond = scep- 
ter.’” **No ; it was a diamond scepter,” was the reply 
‘** But, Mr. Beecher” pursued the domestic critic, * it 
couldn't be, you know. There are no liamonds big 
‘*[ tell you,” replied Mr, Beecher, carnestly, 
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such time, and such audi- 
ence combined.” Ilis 
methods of pulpit prepar 
ation were analogous. 
He usually prepared his 
Sunday morning sermon 
after breakfast, and his 
Sunday evening sermon 
after an early tea. Sat- 
urday was with him a day 
of rest, on which he or- 
dinarily allowed no busi 
ness or parochial cares to 
intrude, ** Sunday morn- 
ing,” said he once to me, 
**T go into my study feel- 
ing round among the 
various topics that have 
been lying in my mind ; 
find one that seems right, 
pluck it, pick out my 
text, analyze my theme, 
write whatever notes are 
to be written, and go into 
the pulpit and preach it 
red-hot.” Yet that all 
such work had behind 
it an elaborate and 
careful preparation is 
known to all who knew 
his mental methods. 

His method in address, 
of giving free rein to his emotions. his fancies, his im- 
agination, all his faculties gave to the public the impres- 
sion that he lacked the power of self-control; that, as 
one of his admirers expressed it to me, his genius mas- 
tered him, he did not master his genius. There is some 
truth in this. He never fully domesticated his faeul- 
ties; he was never wholly broken to the day of his death; 
there was the element of the boy, of the colt, about 
him. Nevertheless he was not uncontrolled; he was 
not the creature of his impulses; they were themselves 
guided and governed by great principles, He was 
wholly indifferent—perhaps too indifferent—to pruden- 
tial considerations, but never to the great moral ends to 
which he had consecrated himself. He has sometimes 
been thought to be lacking in reverence and deficient in 
refinement. Reverence for material things, and outside 
symbols, he had little or none—for churches, creeds, or 
**the cloth,” and all the outward and visible manifesta 
tions of religion. Like Moses, if he had seen the burn- 
ing bush he would have turned aside without any awe 
to hold him back, that he might investigate the curious 
yhenomenon, and would not have laid off his shoes from 
his feet until the Divine voice told him that God was 
there. But reverence for the invisible, for God, for 
Christ, for truth, for motherhood, fatherhood, wifehood, 
womanhood and manhood—yes, and pre-eminently child- 
hood, he had in pre-eminent measure. The same thing 
may be said respecting refinement. He had that direct 
ness of speech which belongs to the old English. He had, 
too, that largeness of mind which perceives every phase 
and phenomena of life. But of sensuality or sallacious 
ness no one ever saw a sign, | think, in his conversation. 
His sometimes too frank speech was due to the purity 
that sees no evil. 

In this wholly informal and inartificial paper I make 
no attempt to present a portrait, still less an estimate, 
of the ‘*most myriad-minded man since Shakespeare,” 
only to set down some elements in the character of one 
I have loved long and deeply. It is late at night as I 





write these last words, while his body lies just in front 
of the pulpit in which he used to stand, and in the midst 
of the flowers he loved so well; and Brooklyn’s citizens, 
nearly or quite a hundred thousand, pass in long proces- 
sion to cast one last look of love and reverence upon 
the face of their friend and do honor to the patriot and 
the preacher, the minister, the citizen and the man. 
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siderations No one who ever sat near him when he was 
preaching could fail to notice what prodigious expendi- 
ture of foree went w wor@s No ne who ever 
heard him officiate at ! but was impressed with 
the depth of his symy These things exhausted 
him; yet they were continu curring dutie the con- 
trolling duties of his lif \ rs often harden them- 
seives in. self-defenss et re worn out by the 
svinpathetic action « the emotions Mr. Beecher 
planned his whole lif (these t » eXtremes 
He thoroughly studied his \ t va his own soul: 
and he did without regal I he rules f others, just 
What experience had shown him to be best leulated to 
preserve his powers. As I have elsewhere explained, he 


had three distinet mental states—th 


the receptive and inquiring or filling up, and the spon 
tancously active or giving forth state; and it was his 
constant effort. by observing tain laws of body and 
mind, to command these conditions at their appropriate 
times In the resting stage, he loved to be alone wit! 
birds or flowers, or precious stones or pictures- things 
that asked no questions, and called for no active reciproc- 
Illes He loved also at such times the company of little 
children, or of friends who knew enough to let bim 
alone, He liked to have talk Q n around him, without 
special reference to him; or if, less weary, he was not 
averse to take part, then t] onversation must be light, 
merry chat, and nobody must begin to utilize it by trying 
to ‘*draw him out.” If these conditions were not ob- 
served, he would often take his hat suddenly and depart, 
without giving reason or bidding farewell. Silence and 
slee p were the restorers of his strength To rouse him 
from either, was to obtain, perhaps, a temporary exhi 
bition of power, but at the cost of a ( ss 

But these resting-spells hich usually preceded and 


followed his public efforts, were but brief, « mpared with 
the inquisitive, 
in which he characteristically lived. His c 
hold of everything 
until it became part of hin He had no ** verbal mem 
ory ;” he quoted nothing ; he made ho notes of happy 
ntly used ; when 
he wanted them, they 


acquisitive, observant and studious state 
ger mind laid 
{ everything, 


absorbed and digest 


anecdotes or illustrations to be subse (ue 








A PLYMOUTH CHURCH AUDIENCE 


“it was all one diamond ! Don't I know? J saw it 
myself 1” 

Many rhetorical faults have moral causes, and among 
them the fault known as ‘ mixing figures” is usually due 
to a kind of literary insincerity. A man uses a figurative 
yhrase when he is not thinking figuratively at all ; and 
ence no instinct prevents him from employing at once 
another phase inconsistent with the first. Mr. Beecher’s 
similes and trophes were singularly consistent and com- 
plete, because they were sincere. They were pictorial ex- 
pressions of pictures really perceived. 

I might follow this anaiysis into other features of his 
style as a preacher, but such is not my present purpose. 
It is sufficient to mention one further illustration, namely, 
the effect of his sincerity upon his delivery. <A great 
critic once said to me that he knew of no other public 
speaker besides Mr. Beecher who was absolutely free from 
conventionalities of time and manner, His public and 
his private tones were exactiy alike. He was simply 
himself. everywhere and under all circumstances. That 
pulpit ‘‘staginess” —worse than the staginess of the 
stage—which consists in artificial and unnatural intona- 
tion, or in the adoption of the manner of emotion without 
the emotion, was unknown to him. When he varied his 
manner it was because his mood had changed. In prayer 
and inthe reading of Scripture and of hymns respectively, 
his expression was exquisitely appropriate, not because 
he had studied the fitness of things, but because his spirit 
was perfectly attuned to the exercise. Not a word left 
his lips except as an arrow from the bow of true feeling. 

It is often said by those who faney themselves critics, 
that he was a great actor. In the most important sense, 
thisis not only not true, it is the exact opposite of the truth. 
He could not dissemble, He could not give force of ex- 
pression to a feeling which was not with equal force 
dominant for the time within him, That, partly by 
natural gift and partly by training, he had acquired 
mastery of the means of expression, is true enough ; but 
the sources of his power in their use were these two : per 
fect transparent sincerity and perfect freedom from the 
trammels of mannerism. He was thoroughly natural, 
which is a much rarer thing than to be, as superficial ob 
servers have called him, dramatically artistic. 

But Mr. Beecher was not only sincere, he was devoted. 
He carried constantly with him the sense of his public 
duties,and subordinated to this feeling all other con- 
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iim, and the proofs of his 
thorough study have 
often met my eyes. That 
he received comparativ 
ly little credit for this 
characteristic, Is due to 
his inability to quote. 
But many a writer whose 
abundant quotations 
argue great learning knows much less about the books 
he cites than did this patient and thoughtful reader. 
Upon his active inquiries among men in their daily oc- 
cupations, I will not dwell, because this side of him is 
more generally familiar. The pilots on the East River, 
the lapidaries, mechanics, gardeners at d artists of many 
cities have borne witness to it abundantly 
Concerning the productive or outgi 
mind, much mightebe said from long observation. His 
purpose was that it should come upon him when he needed 
it for public use ; and by rigid self-der ial and insistence 
upon his simple rules of life, he usually succeeded. — It 
was all-important that intellectual rest should precede, 
This was the reason he refused on his lecturing tours to stop 
g lishe dl people who had 
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been specially invited 
reason of his avoidance of many social pleasures (notably 
the Philharmonic concerts, after they were set for Satur- 
day nights), and of many pastoral duties, such as the 
visiting of sick persons—a thing which he seldom did, 
even for his most intimate friends, because he could not 
bear the untimely strain upon his sympathies which it 
1 portant, form of self 


involved. Asa minor, but still in 
denial, | may mention his abstemiousn 

was particularly shown on Sundays, when he would abstain 
from meat before preaching ; but ) 
that day Before praver-meeting as well as betore a 
sermon, he would carefully ave 
precautions, the outgiving mood would 
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In spite of all 
sometimes seize him when there was no audience, and 
he would squander eloquence, humor and exa ted emotion 
upon whatever company he might be in. I have heard 
at such times, from his lips, utterances grand and 
moving as any which he pronounced in public. 

On the other hand, it happened to him, as to other 
ministers, that he had to preach or make spee hes when 
he was not in the spirit for it. And he was the only man 
I ever knew who would look back upon a relative failure 
of this kind with perfect equanimity, and without any 


special sense of responsibi ity for it. Ile w is accustomed 
to sav that he could te beforehand, by the feeling of 
‘the blood pumping up and down in him, when he was 


going to speak with power. In latter years, parti ularly, 

he did best (I do not now refer to his preaching) when 

stimulated and “set going” by some—but not too much 
speaking from others 
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I remember that at one of. his last public appearances— 
the dinner of the Polytechnic Alumni in Brooklyn, on 
the 28th of January—!f whispered to me as I paused be- 
hind his chair, ‘+1 can’t say anything to-night ; I am 
perfectly empty.” Never mind,” I replied ; ** the boys 
are glad to see you. Thank them for their greeting, any 


how, and sit down again, if you like.”” But by the time 
he was called upon, after several had spoken, he had 
found enough to say; and the mingled humor and elo- 
quence of his address that night will not soon be forgot- 
ten. His closing appeal to young men to take a manly 
stand upon the questions of the day, and his vigorous 
denunciation of the tyranny of secret societies pretending 
to represent the rights of labor, were widely quoted 


throughout the country. 

4 singular feature of his productive power was that it 
seldom lasted more than a couple of hours. At the end 
of that period, it usually failed him, and could only 
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exist in order to enable us to condescend, was entirely 
wanting in him. Even the just assumption of moral 
or intellectual superiority, as a ground for separation 
from our fellow-men, was abhorrent to his mind. It 
cost him no effort to bé a true democrat. He could not 
be otherwise. 

He never undertook the part of a confessor, and would 
have made a wretched failure if he had done so, It was 
impossible for him to keep any secret, whether his own 
or another's. His absoiute incapacity for covering any- 
thing up was half ludicrous, half pathetic. The letters 
which he considered most sacredly confidential could 
have been easily found by any housemaid. He lacked the 
rudiments of capacity for evasion or deception. 

His very defects, as a pastor, arose from the intensity 
of his sympathetic nature. He could not often visit the 
sick and dying, even among his best friends, because his 





be yestored by rest. 1 discovered this peculiarity 
in the course of certain literary labor in which I was 
assisting him, and I believ was the result of th 
habit, through so many years, of intellectual effort in 
preaching. His mind ran on at high pressure about 
long enough for the production of a sermon, Then it 
shut up. I have known him, in the active mood, to 
remember with perfect distinctness the details of a 
long past occurrence, which he said came before him 
as if he saw and heard the whole of it. Yet a little 
later, when it was desirable to get from him additional 
he could not recall even those he had 
given; and later still, by waiting for the favorabie 
condition in him, and teuching again the appropriate 
association, the lost clew was recovered, and the pict- 

l hanged in its fidelity and 
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ure was re-discovered, un 
vividness. 

The absurdity of comparing such an activity and 
wealth of productiveness as his with the studied and 
rare efforts of other orators—men who polished and 
repolished their work and waited for the favorable - 

oment to bring it forth— to be evident. And 

the marks of the lack of real critical in- 
sight in our day, that so many shallow wisceacres are 
indulging, with knowing air and balanced phrase, in 
criticism of Mr. Beecher’s work and powers, without so 
much as a standard of measurement for either. They 
are gravely telling us that he was not this. that or the 
other, which he never tried to be, and they do not com 
prehend, either in quantity or quality, what he was. 
They would measure a mighty river, and they have 
brought not even a pint cup—only a yard-stick. Let 
them pass. They have ears—but not to hear. 
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Tose who only saw Henry Ward Beecher in public 
knew less than half of the man. His lionlike form and 
port, his courage, his matchless power of eloquence, his 
unequaled ability to fascinate and guide an audience, no 
matter how hostile, according to his own will, were known 
toall men. Nor could any one who listened to his best 
words doubt that beneath the outward dignity and force 
of the man there lay a warm and sympathetic heart. It 
has been truly said by the editor of the CuristiAn UNton 
that the power of Mr. Beecher was in his personality 
rather than in his words. Yet it was impossible for any 
one who knew him only as a public man to imagine how 
tender, how simple, how childlike was his inward nature. 
No man could better take care of his own dignity or 
repel insojient intrusion than he: but no man could be 
less ready to assume that awkwardness was insolence or 
presumption. He made all men welcome, with a frank- 
ness and cordiality which won every true heart; and still, 
when any vulgar nature presumed upon this liberality, 
the intruder would be extinguished as by a thunderbolt. 

He possessed an unrivaled knowledge of human nature, 
in all its forms: for although he was more than an 
average reader even among professional men, he was 
accustomed to derive his material and inspiration for 
work from the study of men, far more than from the 
study of books. He rarely framed a sermon from 
books, and was never able to collate various written 
statements and prepare from them «a single result. 
He loved to have some friend study up a subject and 
give him the fruit of that study in conversation. To 
such a statement he would listen for any length of 
time, often without interruption, and with a languid 
air of apparent indifference, which would have led a 
stranger to think that he was hardly listening at all. 
gut, weeks afterward, he would pour out from his 
pulpit a stream of glowing eloquence, in which all 
the vital facts of that monologue would reappear 
transformed by the magic of his genius as completely 
as the rays of the sun, passing through a drop of 
water, can transform the face of everything upon 
which they shine. Wherever he went he studied 
men—their nature, their habits, their work. their 
wants, their ideas. He knew their Wavs, their preju- 
dices, their weaknesses, their faults, their schemes of 
selfishness and fraud, as well as the brighter and 
better sides of their natures. He could describe the 
fraudulent devices and self-deluding excuses of dis- 
honest men with an accuracy unsurpassed in the pulpit 
and seldom equaled at the bar 

And yet, notwithstanding all this familiarity with the 
dark side of human nature, nothing could ever taint his 
own soul or even prepare him to expect fraud or deceit 
from any man who dealt with him. To the very end of 
life be continued to trust in the honesty of all men with 
whom he had dealings, just as he had done when a child. 
His perfect simplicity, bis freedom from all false pride 
and assumed dignity, his entire indifference to outward 
distinctions of rank and class, were among the most 
prominent features of his character. He was no respecter 
of persons, and above all, no partisan of the wéalthy. 
No man ever lived who was less influenced by the com- 
parative wealth of those who were around him. The 
command ‘‘Condescend to men of low estate” had no 
practical meaning to him. He could not condescend to 
any man. The feeling of social superiority, which must | 
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heart was so drawn out, when he did so, as to exhaust 
his vital force, and make him completely unfit for his 
regular work. He was a master in the art of public eX- 
pression of all the range of human feeling; when on the 
platform, dealing only with generalities; but when he 
had to meet in private the case of an individual whom 
he loved, he lost control over his words and himself. 
None who have seen that noble personality in the free- 
dom of privacy, aroused by some topic in which his whole 
soul was interested, can ever forget it. With a face and 
form like that of a lion, and a heart like that of a dove, 
he would throw himself carelessly on some old chair, 
which instantly became a throne, with a king seated 
upon it, crowned by divine ordination. Sometimes he 
would listen, with a royal calmness, while others talked; 
sometimes he would pour out a stream of eloquence, like 
an inspired prophet; sometimes he would overflow with 
humor and fun; sometimes both he and those around 
him would remain absolutely silent. When he walked 
into the house of a familiar friend, no one spoke to him 
first. It was understood that he might come for the very 
sake of perfect rest and silence. He might begin a lively 
conversation, or he might go out again, without a word. 
Hie loved to be free, and to have all around him free also. 
Of the wonderful sweetness of his temper, his unlimited 
patience and forbearance, and the exquisite beauty of all 
his home life, his children told me, years ago, with tears 
in their eves, under circumstances of confidence which 
would not have permitted this allusion, but for his having 
left this world. To his children and grandchildren, he 
was, indeed, as an angel of God. More and more, as 
his children grew up, their love and reverence for him 
increased: while, with each succeeding year, they felt that 
they had never appreciated him sufficientiy before. In 
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this feeling. all who knew him well have a share. We 
did not and could not appreciate him at all his true 
worth. Our only consolation is that we knew it, all the 
time, and that we treasured up each little remembrance 
of him, in the suge faith that the day would come when 
we should hold it as a priceless comfort, after he was 
gone. The world admires Henry Ward Beecher as the 
prince of preachers and orators. But I long ago lost 
sight of the orator, in the consciousness that this was the 
greatest heart and the noblest man of the age. 
- 0 oom — 

Mr. BEECHER was fond of sitting for his photograph, and 
he has been taken in many attitudes. One of his favorite 
ones was with his hat on. He recently wrote as follows to a 
photographer: Deak Sir: One of the small photos is comely 
in my wife’s eyes. The larger ones are good, provided you 
finish one of them for women and one for men—i. e., one of 
them as I ought to look, and the other as I do look. 

Henry WARD BEECHER, 
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At the public services in honor of Mr. Beecher held in 
Plymouth Church on Friday morning (a report of which 
will be found in the body of this paper) the Rev. Charles 
H. Hall, D.D., who had long ago been chosen by Mr, 
Beecher to fill this oflice, spoke as follows: : 

* Possibly the last flash of thought that came to Henry 
Ward Beecher’s spirit was that his ‘ Life of Christ’ had 
to be left unfinished, He had not told men all he wanted 
them to know about that revelation. As that spirit went 
away the full knowledge came to him of that shoreless 
ocean of eternal life which has been and is to know 
Christ and to know God. The life of Christ is never 
finished, It is the one Word of God which is ever being 
spoken, echoing again and again, on and on, with cease- 
less reverberation down the centuries. It was the one 
thing that stirred the heart that now rests from its 
labor more. than any other; that has marked his life 
and makes his memory precious to us now. 

* His first and last work was to believe in Him rather 
than to believe what men say of Him. ‘The radical 
question of this age has been: ‘Is there a faculty of 
illuminated reason to recognize the living Christ, who 
can talk to us?’ As monarchies and hereditary in- 
stitutions will pass, and as African slavery has fallen 
into the past, this question gathers voice and insists on 
an answer. It will not be put off by compromises with 
past orders and institutions, but renews itself at every 
turn and comes up in every development of literature 
and social progress. Is there a faith in Christ beyond 
the consciousness of the individual that can be to him 
the very Word of God? Ina country that dreams as 
yet of the government by the people, for the people, 
and of the people, that question is Inevitable, and even 
if it should send the sword among us for a while, it 
must be answered. 

** It is not an accident, then, altogether that the man 
molded by that question should have paused on the un- 
finished volume of the ‘ Life of Christ.’ He has been 
eminently a man of the people. We remind you that, 
though the English-speaking race of to-day mourns 
his death and recognizes his life, though Americans 
feel that he has been a great leader, advising in the 
guidance of all manner of substantial interests; though 
the Legislature of the State has paid him the unusual 
honor of adjourning, yet as he lies there, so quiet, we 
may look at him as one who has been in all things 
the apostle of the everlasting Gospel and the everlasting 
Christ. 

“You who have known him best, know well that, 
first and last and always, in public and in private, in 
every effort and passing thought, in no barren sense, his 
life has been absorbed in this work. In the prayers 
which he breathed here for forty years, so sweetly and 
simply, you have been always hearing the echo that 
seemed as if it had come out of the heart of Jesus. In 
his ordinary teachings, in lectures, in sermons, the one 
thought has been to lead you to believe, not something 
about Christ, but to believe in Christ Himself. In his 
intellect, his heart, his common life, wherever we as 
neighbors have felt him, he had been a witness of the 
presence of the Word of God in the ideal man. God 
sent to him the fire that burned him up, and it was not 
for him to stay its power. Men talk of his lack of theo- 
logical system, of quotations, and learned references to 
the erudition of ages, but the living Christ in a man’s soul 
is always greater than all divinity or creed. The ery is 
as old as Christianity, ‘If we let this man alone, the 
Romans will come and destroy our city.’ Jesus had 
never learned letters, and yet the world pillows upon him 
to-day. 

‘* And so the undertone of this life here in Brooklyn 
has been faith in Christ, a faith filled with New England 
sap. My opinion may be indulged that the one fact about 
him which endures is his fidelity to the great faith, which 
means that he has taken his part in making the life of 
Christ a reality to you and to me. The poorest ser- 
vant girl who has caught the meaning of this preaching, 
and, wondering at her own sins, has hidden her hard, 
ignorant life in Christ, now meets her spiritual pastor 
in Paradise and finds him gladly confessing his won- 
der before surroundings there. 

“If +The Life of Christ’ is never finished, then we 
may consent to go to all manner of teachers for in- 
struction about it. We may wade through all man- 
ner of learned wisdom and accept hereditary experi- 
ments so as to know all we can. Mr. Beecher ved 
and moved and had his being here in the Word of 
God. The answer to all objectors and cavilers may 
well have been, in the words of another, ‘not mine to 
look where cherubim and seraphim may not see.’ 
The children of the poor, the oppressed, the afflicted, 
the slaves, and the sinners have had a gospel preached 
to them here for forty years by a preacher who had 
little apparent anxiety about systematic divinity. He 
seemed to put more value upon the truth. He heard 
a voice come down to him individually from the blue 
sky. The poor weary souls who have accepted this 
gospel at his hands have rejoiced at that which the 
world, with all its wisdom, could not give. Is the life 
of Christ ever finished ? Is not the last volume al- 

ways waiting to receive the last touch ? St. Luke sup- 

posed he had finished it once. 
‘* Every advance that the world has made has been 
toward the right of all men to a free conscience and 
to equality. Forty years ago the question of a living 
Christ, in whom actually to live and believe, was knock- 
ing at the door of men’s consciences. That question was 
predestined to produce some man or some men who 
would be obliged to reinvestigate the platform. Whether 
this man has done it well or ill we leave to the verdict of 
the future. He has left a stimulus to earnest and de- 
voted effort. My gratitude goes forth to this brother 
who lies here so still, that he has worked with body, soul, 
| and spirit. His eloquence has adorned and beautified 

that one theme. He also was a man of sorrow. We 
| honor him for the courage of his acts; we love him and 
| wonder at him for the calm, sweet, forgiving resignation of 
| these last few years, God, I believe, has been \cading him 
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visibly, -~ by step, to spend his last days among us, 
with a tender, gentle, sober wisdom. 

“On his last Sunday evening in this place—two weeks 
ugo—after the congregation had retired and only the 
organist and one or two others were practicing, ‘I heard 
the voice of Jesus say,’ Mr. Beecher, according to his 
habit, doubtless with that fatigue which follows a pas- 
tor’s Sunday work, remained behind. Two street  ur- 
chins were permitted to enter this building, and one of 
them stood in there, in the position of one of the boys 
whom Raphael has immortalized. Mr. Beecher, laying 
his hand onthe boy’s head, turned his face upward and 
kissed him. With his arms about the two boys he left 
the scene of his triumphs and successes. It was a fit- 
ting close to a grand life—the old man of genius and 
fame shielding the little ignorant wanderers, recognizing 
that the humblest and poorest were his brothers, and 
passing out into the night with the little nameless waifs. 

‘*Men will praise our brother for genius, patritoism, 
victories, and intellectual labors. My love for him had 
its origin in his broad humanity, his utter lack of sham. 
He said of his father once, ‘The two things which my 
father desired most were the glory of God and the good 
of man.’ So was it with him, as the hearts of grateful 
myriads everywhere will attest. We bid him here fare- 
well. In spite of all the great things he has done, my 
imagination will often call him back as passing out of 
yonder door with his arms about two little boys-—passing 
on to the city of God, where he hears again the familiar 
voice that has been in his heart for so many years. 

**T have fulfilled the promise made to my friend,” said 
Dr. Hall, after a pause. ‘1 have spoken simply to show 
that I loved him and would honor him.” 
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BY HENRY WARD BEECHER 


In all Palestine there is no scenery which in the com- 
bination of beauty and grandeur, in variety and extent 
of view, surpasses that of which Mount Hermon is the 
mountain-center, well called in Arabic Jebel el Sheik, 
or the Mountain Chief. Its principal summit rises nearly 
ten thousand feet above the level of the sea. It is not, 
says Van de Velde,+a conical mountain, like Tabor, with 
one high summit and 
a base distinctly 
marked ; it is a whole 
cluster of mountains, 
many days’ journey in 
circumference, with a 
broad ridge of sum 
mits, the highest in the 
Holy Land. Only Leb 
anon, that stands over 
against it on the west 
and north, is higher. 
These peaks are sur- 
rounded by extensive 
ranges of mountain 
ridges, in whose deep, 
gloomy valleys the 
largest rivers in the 
land have their sources, 
and on whose slopes of 
incomparable loveliness 
once 1“ large cities, 
such as Baal-Gad, Baal 
Hermon, Beth-Rechob, 
and others. Van de 
Velde is enthusiastic 
when describing the 
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peculiar charms of 
these summits: ‘‘ Be- 
hind the first dark 


green range are seen 
the peaks of higher 
mountains, and here 
the pine woods are 
sprinkled, as it were, with silver by the snow, giving a 
wonderful contrast of light and shade. Behind these 
ridges, and high above them all, rises one broad summit. 
on which rest deep masses of all but eternal snows, 
transformed by the sunlight to a transparent pale gold 
tint, with intermingled gleams of pearly luster, such as 
never yet have been expressed by painter’s art.” And 
then in a burst of enthusiasm he addresses Mount Her- 
mon: ‘* Aroyal prince art thou, an image of the ‘ Great 
King :’ and that look of majesty on which one could 
never tire of gazing ; that brow of pale gold, glittering 
in the dark blue sky ; those dewy mists softly falling on 
thy woods and level downs ; those ravines of dark deep 
shade, and those tall cliffs smiling in the sun’s bright rays, 
—never shall the remembrance of these thy beauties 
pass from me.” It must have beensomething admirable 
that could so excite this pious and conscientious man of 
facts. In another place he says: ‘The enchanting 
hues which the mountain exhibited that evening I shall 
never forget ; | could have stood riveted to the spot, gaz- 
ing, til! sight had failed me, on the snowy crest of Mount 
Hermon. It was no such white as the snow-fields of our 
own country present. The setting sun transformed it to 
a peach-blossom tint, opaque and yet transparent, white 
and yet combining a thousand shades. This white of 
Herman’s brow, it is the blending of the seven primitive 
colors in the prism or in the clouds—colorless, and yet 
all hues are in it.” , 
Upon one of the southern spurs of Mount Hermon, 
and probably in the vicinity of Cxsarea Phillippi, it was, 
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that one of the most remarkable events of Christ’s earthly 
life took place. 

In all the miracles which, in extraordinary profusion, 
came from his hand, not a single one had been exercised 
upon his own person. He had raised the dead, healed 
the most desperate diseases, cast out demons from per- 
sons possessed, changed water to wine, and multiplied 
bread; but he had never in any manner wrought in his 
own behalf, nor in any way changed himself. It is true 
that his face at times assumed an expression which filled 
spectators with awe; but there was in it nothing mi 
raculous. ‘The only approach thus far in his history to a 
miracle upon hisown person was the act of walking upon 
the water ina stormy night. If he were a pretender seek 
ing to bewilder the people, or if, in a superstitious age, 
unskillful inventors of fiction or molders of any myths 
had attempted to depict a religious hero, it would be 
natural, almost certain, that some augmentation of his 
personal appearance would have been attempted. But 
there is a singular modesty in the sacred narratives re- 
specting the person of Jesus. Only the most unconscious 
hints fall out in respect to his bearing. He never dilated 
in stature, nor dazzled men with sudden effulgence. In 
later days superstitious art, indeed, put a halo about his 
head, and gave him distinctive physical marks of 
Divinity. But this is worse than invention; it is false 
witness. Jesus scrupulously avoided anything which 
should render him personally conspicuous. He was 
‘like unto his brethren.” 

The occasion must be deemed extraordinary, then, on 
which Jesus should exchange his personal appearance. 
The scene of the transfiguration is narrated by the three 
Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, and Luke, but not by 
John, though he was a witness of it. 

Leaving his other disciples below, he took Peter, 
James and John, and ascended a high mountain for 
purpose of devotion. No one who has experienced the 
solemn exhilaration of soul which upon high 
mountains will wonder that Jesus loved mountains for 
places of devotion. 

It would seem that while he was praying the disciples 
fell asleep. Awakening, they saw their master standing 
with two glorious forms, which were Moses and Elijah, 

the great lawgiver and the great reformer, revered by 
the Jews above all other names in their history. If 
these spirits of just men made perfect appeared to them 
in glory, how much more were they amazed to behold 
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Jesus. The fashion of his countenance was altered. His 
face did shine as the sun. His raiment became shining, 
exceeding white, and glistening as the very light. so a 
no fuller on earth could whiten it. What was all this ? 
The theme of conversation was to them as strange as the 
radiancy of the company. Moses and Elias were com- 
muning with Jesus of his approaching sufferings and 
death! They had heard the story from the lips of Jesus 
before, but neither then nor now could they comprehend 
it. How long the heavenly vision lasted we know not. 
No word was spoken. by the disciples till these great 
names of the Old Dispensation had finished their solemn 
converse with the Divine founder of the New. The 
scene overwhelmed the disciples. Peter, as one who 
talks in his sleep, proposed that they should build booths, 
or tabernacles, for each of the radiant actors in this be 
wildering colloquy, ‘‘ not knowing what he said, for they 
were sore afraid.” But the scene was not ended. A 
luminous cloud overhung the mountain and enveloped 
them ; their fear was increased as it came upon and 
brooded over them. From out the interior of this cloud 
came a voice, saying, This is my beloved Son, in whom 1 
um well pleased ; hear ye him, Fear dissolved their 
strength.” They fell with their faces to the ground, as in 
aswoon. Jesus consoled them. He laid his hands upon 
them, and said, ‘‘ Arise, and be not afraid.” 

This is not expressly called a miracle; but it is not 
possible to be explained on other grounds. Was it a 
dream of the disciples? Or, awaking from sleep, did they 
see their master standing with his form relieved upon the 
glowing heights of snowy Hermon, seeming himself to be 
luminous because standing in the reflected light ? But 
no one who has ever looked at evening upon a_ tree 
against the background of a glowing sunset sky, but 
knows that the tree lies black against the sky. Nothing 
would have more sharply limited and defined the opaque 
form of Jesus than the shining background of Hermon. 
The noble forms of the prophets, were they optical illu- 
sions? The descending cloud, flushed with light, the 

| voice sounding out from within its folds,.and, above all, 


| contumelious suffering 


the solemn testimony of the Divinity of their master 
were all these parts of the magic wrought by that mag- 
nificent Hermon? Is it not easier to accept a miracle 
than such an explanation ? 


The transfiguration, a was the most sublime of the 


miracles of Jesus, so was it the most secluded It was 
hidden from the sight of the peopl Not even all of his 
twelve disciples witnessed it: three only were specially 


selected, Not Hermon itself surpassed it in solitariness, 
nor equaled it in silent grandeur 
charged the three to keep the vision as a sacred secret 
until after his suffering and resurrection. Was this, 
then, an event which was to find its uses exelusively in 
Jesus himself? Those who have noticed the sadness 
which had fallen upon him, his anxiety for the future of 
his disciples, the forebodings of his rejection and of his 
and death, and who eall to mind 
that, in a later scene of sorrow, angels were sent to com- 
fort him. will not doubt that this sacred conference was 
designed primarily to console and refresh the heart of the 
Saviour. Indeed, from this hour Jesus seems like one 
who is consciously traveling toward a greater tragedy 
with the calmness of a purpose unalterably fixed. There 
came times of overshadowing grief, but no struggle ex- 
cept the last in Gethsemane 

By this heavenly vision also, the dis« ipleswere to be stead- 
fastly held when everything on which their hopes had rest- 
ed should be swept away. — It is impossible to root out the 
false notion of a lifelong education by the force of words 
merely. From childhood they had been taught out of 
their Sacred Writings that the Messiah should found an 
earthly kingdom, and that he should rule forever. They 
had heard it at their mother’s knees. The synagogue 
dwelt upon it Reverend teachers, disputing upon other 
things, agreed in this. Such teaching does not create in 
the mind vague notions which imay be taken down at 
will, like a garment, to be easily refashioned. By some 
fierce fire they may be drawn forth, but not by any mere 
didactie instruction 

Certain effects of childhood training remain but little 
changed even when ripe years have changed men’s phil 


Jesus specially 


osophy. “Superstitions remain as feelings long after our 
intellect discards them. ‘The moral sense holds on in 
secret, even when a life of wickedness has covered it over 


with poisonous vines. 
tions, some 
ly some 


Some prejudices, some supersti- 
falsities, can be tully done away with only 
wrench such as an earthquake gives, by some 
shor k whic h shall over 
master the moral sense 
through the imagina- 
tion or the emotions. 
Thus Was Paul dealt 
with near Damascus. 

There must come a 
time when Jesus would 
no longer be the one 
man whom all the 
people revered That 
power which even the 
unreasoning foree of 
hature obeyed would 
seem to forsake him. 
The rulers would hold 
him in captivity. The 
Roman government 
would extend no pro 
tection, and withdraw 
all restraint from the 
passions of the Jewish 
rulers The disciples 
would behold him 
judged, crowned with 
thorns, scornfully de- 
spised and without 
power to break a band, 
to cast off the cross, to 
resist his persecutors or 
from them. 
They would see him 
crucified, and then, 
when the stone shut 
him into the sepulehre, what would the whole world be 
to these helpless creatures but a tomb ? But if, while 
floating darkly across this dead sea, there should come to 
them, not again their master walking on the waves, but 
their memory of him glorified and attested, and of those 
spectral witnesses, Moses and Elias, in whom was per- 
sonified the nation’s patriotism and religion, there would 
be a hope, a faith, though feeble, that vet would not be 
extinguished, and would hold them steadfast in the 
allegiances of love in spite of disaster and the adverse 
current of public feeling. The impressions which the 
reason receives through the imagination are more lasting 
than anv other; and though the mountain vision was 
received through the senses, its whole influence must have 
been to kindle through the imagination a religious enthu- 
siasm that would endure even when the sight of the eyes 
should fail them. 

Why should Moses and Elias have been chosen, rather 
than Abraham, Samuel, or David ? Greatly as these all 
were revered by the Jews, yet Moses was the organizer 
of the Jewish religious system, and Elias was the great 
est reformer that had ever arisen under it. The witness 
of these two national worthies would be more impressive 
than of any others. If this adaptation to the effects to 
be produced upon the human mind be admitted, it will 
open a side question of deep interest : namely, whether 
in the ministration of angels, which is taught in Sacred 
Scriptures, there is not the same merciful adaptation to 
personal wants, and whether we may not cherish without 
fault the feeling that those who have loved us most 
wisely on earth are not deputed to be our guardians It 
would seem reasonable that those who were drawn to 
us with most intense personal sympathy would best fulfill 
the merciful intents of Divine love 

A part of two days was spent upon the mountain ; 
but we have no clew or hint by which to determine 
whether the transfiguration took place in the evening of 
the one or the morning of the other. In descending from 
the mountain ‘‘ on the next day,” the disciples question 
Jesus as to a difficulty which the Scribes had evidently 
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raised in their minds in some of their controversies. 
Why say the Scribes that Elijah must come before the 
Messiah ? Jesus declares that John the Baptist answered 
to Elijah, and then reiterates his declarations that the 
Messiah did not come to reign with temporal power, but 
to “suffer many things.”’ They heard it with the out- 
ward ear; but it was long before there awoke within 
them a purer, sweeter, and more natural conception of a 
spiritual kingdom—a Messiah who should rule by in- 
fluence, not by authority. and who should by love make 
even his enemies willing in the day of his power. 

They descended from the brilliant vision of heavenly 
glory. As the face of Moses shone when he came down 
from Sinai. so there was yet lingering upon Jesus some- 
thing of the resplendency of the transfiguration. For, 
as he drew near, the people ran toward him, but, stop- 
ping look, they were filled with astonishment. “All 
the people when they beheld him, were greatly amazed, 
and, running to him, saluted him.” It was not surely 
the mere suddenness of his appearance that created this 
excitement. That might have occasioned surprise, but 
not great amazement. He stood before them in the aspect 
of a superior being, the glow not yet gone from his figure 
and face 

t seems that a desperate case of demoniac possession 
had been brought to his disciples for cure, and they had 
failed. In many respects it is the pendant of the Syro- 
phenician woinan. In both cases the parents supplicated 
for children—in one case a mother for a daughter, in the 
other a father fora son. In both instances Jesus put the 
applicants upomi tests of faith. Both of them manifested 
strong emotion and determined faith, though in ways 
iaracteristically different. A striking account of the 
child’s symptoms and sufferings is rendered by the father. 
‘* He suddenly crieth out. he foameth, and gnasheth with 
his teeth, and pineth away. Slowly does the spirit let 





go, and cease to tear and bruise him. I brought him 
to thy disciples, and they could not cure him.” Witha 


strong expression of grief at the impotency of their faith, 
Jesus commands the child to be brought to him. Even 
in the act of coming a terrible spasm befell him. In his 
anguish the father cries, ‘‘ If thou canst do anything, 
have compassion on us, and help us;” thus, with true 
paternal Icve, identifying himself with the child. 

If thou canst believe, all things are posstble to him that 
believeth. 

With an outburst of intense desire, and suffused with 
tears, the father says, ‘* Lord, I believe; help thou mine 
unbelief.” This is true nature, not invention. It was 
that violence which takes the kingdom of heaven by 
force. With far more solemnity and with more circum- 
command than usual, Jesus said, Thou dumb 
and deaf spirit, I charge thee, come out of him, and enter 
into him. He thus opened the door of cure, 
and shut it again against all re-entrance. 

The scene was impressive to the last degree, and pro- 
foundly affected all that witnessed it. Even the Scribes, 
who had been caviling with the disciples over their fail- 
ure, seem not to have opened their lips. Even more im- 
portant, though less striking to the senses, was the scene 
and disclosure which took place, when, afterwards, the 
disciples came to him privately, and asked, ‘* Why could 
not we cast him out ?” Jesus, in his reply, opens ina 
remarkable manner his view of the hidden power of the 
human soul to control physical things. There can be no 
just doubt that Jesus taught that there is a higher power 
in the human soul than men know of; that this power is 
natural and normal, to be sought by appropriate meth- 
ods, like any other; that the soul is created to develop 
its highest force under the direct stimulus of the Divine 
Spirit: that men can reach up into that sphere where 
their facuities will develop these hidden forces; that, if 
this higher life is not reached, it is man’s own fault. 

W hatever shade of meaning may be attached to the term 

‘faith ” in the apostolic period, it seems plain that by 
that term Jesus designated an intensive enthusiasm of 
moral conviction and will. It was not simply a state, it 
was an imperative force. One who attentively considers 
the various instances in which Jesus stirred up the souls 
of men to faith as the condition of bestowing upon them 
his blessings can hardly avoid this conviction. ‘* Why 
could not we cast him out?” ‘* Because of your unbelief: 
for verily I say unto you, if ye have faith as a grain of 
mustard-seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove 
hence to yonder place, and it shall remove ; and nothing 
shall be impossible to you. Howbeit this kind goeth not 
out but by praver and fasting.” (Matt. xvii. 20, 21.) 
‘This kind ” demanded faith that had power ; the faith 
that enlarged the scope of human will and the sphere of 
its faculties ; the faith that opens the soul to the Divine 
nfiuence, exalts, inspires, reinforces by sucha union ; so 
that one may use, so to speak, the Divine force ina 
limited sphere, as in ordinary moods men use natural 
forces or laws 

Returning to Capernaum through Galilee, Jesus main- 
tains a strict reserve. We no longer behold crowds, nor 
listen to discourses, nor witness that profusion of medical 
miracles which for months had made Lower Galilee a 
vast hospital, and his life like the daily rounds of a physi- 
cian. He goes little abroad. He lives in seclusion with 
his dis: iples, and broods them as a hen gathers her 
chickens under her wing. Yet in this hidden quiet—for 
*‘he would not that any man should know ” of his return 
to Capernaum from Upper Galilee—Jesus was waging a 
conflict as momentous as any which engaged his heart 
until his last great victorious defeat. His kingdom was 
not to be established by miracles. It dwelt in the hearts 
of men. In that invisible sphere where thoughts spring, 
where feelings and motives take their rise, he was to lay 
its course. i 

As his own earthly life 


stance of 


m0 «more 


1 was now soon to close, what 
had he accomplished ? He had stirred the community 
profoundly ; but as a sea smooths its waves when the 
wind dies, so would the currents of life flow on their wav 
us soon as he had gone, He had uttered profound truths, 
but they were unwritten, and lived only in men’s memo- 
ries. His death, the supreme expression of his life, 
would be fruitless unless it should be interpreted by a 
living sympathy to mean universal love—love, not re- 
ceiving but giving, serving, sacrificing. Toprepare men 
to be witnesses for him required something more than 


that they should be spectators of his outward life and 
glorious infamy. They must come into sympathy with 
his very nature. All the false lights kindled by selfish- 
ness must’ be put out, and the soul reillumined by the 
glow of Divine love. 

The few incidents which come to the surface from out 
these depths of retirement will plainly enough show the 
earnestness of Jesus to inspire sympathy and confidence 
in himself, a spiritual view of his kingdom, and the ele- 
ments of that faith which was to carry his followers 
through the darkness to the light beyond, and then make 
them torch-bearers of truth to all the world. 

The Evangelists record the wonder inspired by his 
teaching in private and the kind of instruction. 

Let these sayings sink down into your ears: for the 
Son of Man shall be betrayed into the hands of men, 
and they shall kill him; and after that he ts killed, he 
shall rise the third day. 

The artless Evangelists record the pitiable confusion 
inte which such words threw the disciples. Not on 
of them, not even John, sprang to meet the meaning 
with a spark of spiritual intelligence. They floundered 
in sorrow and mystery. Their dullness made them 
ashamed. ** They understood not that saying, and they 
were afraid to ask him.” 

A striking incident occurred at Capernaum during 
this his last stay there. <A tax-collector inquires of 
Peter whether his master paid tribute? Coming into 
the house, Jesus, aware that Peter had replied aflirma- 
tively. inquires whether kings take tribute of their own 
subjects or of conquered people? Of foreigners, of 
course. Then I and mine, being above all earthly rulers, 
should go free. He thus intensifies in his disciples the 
assertion of his own royalty. But to those outside this 
claim would be worse than meaningless: and so he com- 
manded Peter, who, as a fisherman, would feel the force 
of such a miracle, to cast his hook into the lake, and in 
the mouth of the first fish taken there should be found 
the money required for the tribute. This miracle, to us, 
who have no need of it, may seem as medicine does to 
a well man. But it was wisely adapied to keep alive 
in the hearts of his disciples a Divine 
power. Compared with the grandeur of place and the 
magnificence of the phenomena, the transfiguration 
seems far more noble than this numismatic miracle of 
the fish. But it is doubtful whether upon yet rude 
minded fishermen that mountain scene was as convine- 
ing as one wrought within the familiar bounds of their 
homely occupation. An oak or gigantic Californian 
tree is more impressive than grass; and yet a miracle 
that should cause grass to spring up in the wilderness 
would come quite as near home to a herdsman’s heart 
as the upspringing of a grove of oaks or a forest of 
pines. 

The seeming partiality shown in selecting Peter, James 
and John seems to have developed among the disciples 
ambition and jealousy. The question of their relative 
merits came up among themselves. They could not 
banish the idea of a new kingdom and of secular glory. 
The most explicit and solemn asseverations that the Mes- 
siah must suffer and die could not root out the deep- 
seated Jewish expectation of an earthly monarchy. As 
they walked, on one occasion, in or near Capernaum, 
this was the topic of discourse, and the point reasoned 
and soon disputed among them was who should be the 
greatest! After such long intimacy and teaching, was 
this all that the personal presence of such a friend as 
Jesus could produce? What soil must that be on which 
such seed yielded only these fruits? Why not dispossess 
them and choose others? 

Instead of this he announces to them a principle of 
conduct which cuts off selfish ambition by the roots—a 
principle which the world is slow to learn. It will never 
come to its true strength until it does learn—J/ fany man 
desire to be first, the same shall be last of all, and ser 
vant of all. With the gentleness of a mother, he took 
a young child (blessed be the mother whose child was 
chosen, and blessed be the child!) for his text. The ac- 
tion is charming. ‘‘Jesus called a little child unto him.” 
That was a true sweetness that could draw a child toa 
stranger’s call. The several Evangelists set forth the 
fond handling of children by Jesus. Matthew says, ** he 
called a little child unto him;” Mark says, ‘* when he 
had taken him in his arms;” and Luke that he “ set 
him by him” in the crowd. It was a call, a caress, and 
a fond seating of the child by his side. The child, too, 
must have looked up confidingly; for, had he proved pert 
and intractable, Jesus could never have said: Except ye 
be converted, and become as little children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. Mark gives to the 
scene another saying: 
such children, in my name, receiveth me; and whosoever 
shall receive me, receiveth not me, but him that sent me. 
Luke adds: For he that is least among you all, the same 
shall be great. 

At once he thus interprets the highest type of manhood 
and the real nature of the Messiah. In order to under- 
stand the moral greatness of Christ as contradistin- 
guished from worldly greatness, one must cast out the 
royal and warlike notions which have fashioned man- 
hood, and bring in the mother qualities—care, patience, 
gentleness, burden-bearing, suffering, when needful, for 
others. This is the absolute notion of God. Jesus, as 
Messiah. developed it. He came not to seek his own 
wealth, but that of others; not to be a lord, but a love- 
servant ; not to control by authority, but by the intrinsic 
influence exerted by one who calls forth disinterested 
veneration. To have all excellence, and to use its whole 
force in the production of a wise happiness, is to be 
God. 

It was self-seeking ambition. the blindness which all 
selfishness produces, which made it impossible for the 
disciples to understand the true Messiah. When their 
own natures had been fired by the Holy Spirit at the Pen- 
tecost, and exalted into an heroic state, then the scales 
fell from their eyes, and through their hearts they inter- 
preted that which by their reason they never could com- 
pass. 

In connection with this dispute of ambition, another 
striking incident occurred. The disciples, sent out to 


| 
sense of his 


teach, naturally copied the manners of the religious 
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teachers of their nation, took on the airs of authority, 
and treated those who differed from them with severity 
it was John who reported, ** Master, we saw one casting 
out devils in thy name, and he followeth not us; and 
we forbade him, because he followeth not us.” Jesus 
teaches them, on the contrary, the great truth of tolera- 
tion and love. Let every man work unhindered who is 
aiming in the right direction, however imperfectly he 
may labor. More and more, men will work toward the 
pure and the true who have in them the spiritual leaven, 
if they be not rudely dealt with, and their defensory 
passions excited. As man develops, and societ y perfects 
its methods, authority will grow less in power, and in 
fluence more. For authority is next of kin to force, and 
is in league withit. Influence is an attraction of nature, 
and stands in the reality of things, and easily allies itself 
to truth on the one side and liberty on the other 

Jesus then distinctly placed himself at the center of all 
moral development. Afterward he declared that men 
were related to him for spiritual life in the same way as 
the branches of a vine are to the central stem, The 
affinities of Divine love are such that all who are in 
sympathy with him become a part of his life. The slight- 
est kindness done to his friends is done to him. Love 
needs no explanation of this feeling ; favors to our chil- 
dren and to those tenderly loved come to us as through a 
lens, magnified. In like manner an injury to one of his 
little ones will be a stroke upon the Saviour’s heart. 
Jesus then predicts the sufferings incident to those who 
follow him. intensifies the need of rising into spiritual 
sympathy with him by the sacrifice of all those carnal 
feelings, pride, vanity, avarice, ambition, which had al- 
ready begun to show their workings in his disciples. The 
hand, the foot. and the eye are the three instruments 
most used. As they must be cut off and plucked out. if 
necessary to save bodily life, so the master passions of the 
soul which prevail in society, must be subdued to love and 
gentleness. John afterward learned this lesson. As yet 
he was full of untamed passion. 

In taking a little child fora text, Jesus makes one dec 
laration which must forever remain a treasure of con 
solation to all who have early lost their little ones. 
Take heed that ye ‘i Spist not one of these little ones : for 
1 say unto you, That in heaven their ange ls do always he. 
hold the Jace of my Father who is tn heave ”, It is not 
the will of your Father whieh is in heaven, that one of 
these little ones should per sh, Whatever interpretation 
be put upon the phrase ‘* their angels,” it must signify 
that before God little children are not forgotten, but are 
dearly loved and guarded. Our children, dying, go to a 
larger love, a dearer home, than earth knows how to 
build. Like young birds hatched in the far north, when 
autumn comes they fly toward the south. The nest is 
empty upon a leafless tree, but the nestling is singing in 
an all-the-year summer. 

He lays down the rules by which quarrels shall be set 
tled among brethren, and in that connection he gives to 
the whole company of his disciples the prerogatives which 
some have claimed exclusively for Peter. Whatsoever ye 
shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven : and ahat- 
soever ve shall loose on earth shal/ hg loosed i heave ie 
Thus he teaches that the judgments and decisions of 
good men, when their souls are in sympathy with God, 
will be found to be in harmony with the Divine economy, 
and will ‘* work together” with the nature of things and 
with that Divine Providence which uses them and is 
founded on them, 

Such teachings could not but stir up a multitude of 
questions; among others, that which Peter brought to 
him, *‘ Lord, how oft shall my brother sin against me, 
and I forgive him? till seven times?” 

Until seventy times seven. 

Unforgiven offenses may not be counted: but forgive- 
ness annihilates, Forgiveness, like a style upon a wax 
tablet, cancels ; like a sponge. it wipes out the writing 
on aslate. Forgiveness is not anger held in suspense ; 
or revenge, like a half tamed dog, chained. It is a su- 
preme and absolute discharge. Love, when it forgives, 
forgets. It is only selfishness that rakes up an offense 
under ashes, that it may keep till morning and be kindled 
afresh. Love is royal, for it has learned what only God 
can teach, how to forgive !—not from interest, or concili- 
ation, or submission, or flattery, but because love cannot 
hold anger. 

To stamp this most needed of all lessons upon the 
hearts of those who were soon to be subject to every in- 
dignity which can be heaped upon men, Jesus recited a 
striking parable of a debtor released by the king, his 
master, upon earnest supplication, but who turned about 
and seized a fellow-servant indebted to him, treating him 
with merciless severity. 

While these teachings were molding the dispositions 
of his disciples, they were at the same time throwing 
light upon the character of their master. Instead of the 
arrogant Messiah, come to oppress other nations that be 
might exalt the Jews, he was the merciful Messiah, come 
to bring peace and good-will to men. 
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Mr. Breecuer never hesitated for an answer, and often 
turned the laugh upon the man who perhaps had expected 
to embarrass him. One day, at one of his Yale Lectures on 
Preaching, an anxious inquirer, after many efforts, obtained 
a hearing, and asked : 

‘Mr. Beecher, how is it, in your opinion, that there are so 
many short pastorates in these days?” 

‘‘Largely of the divine mercy,’ was the 
response, 


instantaneous 


One of the almost countless instances of Mr. Beecher’s 
readiness at repartee occurred a few years ago on the first of 
April. Some would-be wag sent him a letter, containing on 
a sheet of paper only the words ‘April Fool.”?) Mr. Beecher 
opened it, and then a delighted smile beamed over his face as 
he exclaimed: ‘“* Well! I’ve often heard of a man writing 
a letter and forgetting to sign it; but this is the first case of 
a man signing his name and forgetting to write letter!” 


Upon finishing his studies he started to New England to 
marry Miss Eunice Bullard. When his father remonstrated 
with him for marrying so young, he said : 

‘**] will marry her if we have only the north side of a 
corn-cob to live on.” 
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An UnpuBLISHED MANuscript ON RoMANs, 
CHAP. VIL 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER 


[The following notes have been long in the posses- 
sion of the senior editor of the CHRISTIAN UNION, 
They are printed here as they came from his pen, both 
as an iliustration of the thoroughness of his study of 
the Bible and the method of his preparation for cer- 
tain forms of public discourse. They formed the basis 


of a page in an address before a clerical association. | 


| am to discuss verses 17, 20, and 25, in the 
seventh chapter of Romans (quote), Here are 
three distinct statements on one and the same per- 
sonal CL pet rience » Vad. 

Is the chapter to be taken literally ? 

Is it the experience of Paul? 

Is it a universal experience of all Christians? 

What is the theory of sin and of responsibility? 

What is Paul’s theory of reiief from a sense of 
guilt, in Christ ? 

Paul and Paul's count yen must be understoo l, 
or we cannot interpret: Romans 

Paul was a poet and a dramatis(, The substance 
of his writing was fact, the form dramatic and in 
places poetic. He was not a conscious artist As 
the meteoric elements, when they meet the rush of 
this world’s atmosphere, fuse and burn, so what 
ever touched the soul of Paul became incandescent, 
The whole book of Romans is an argument in a 
kind of intermitting drama, and no one can follow 
its course with only dictionary, grammar, and logic. 
To these must be added syinpathy with an im- 
petuous moral nature, whose mind acted by intui- 
tion—a mind that, rushing toward a goal, saw and 
often was detained by side lights: whose thoughts 
were opalescent, flashing, full of heavenly color, 

The Book of Romans was not Paul’s exposition of re- 
ligion at large, only of so much of Christ’s religion as 
was needful to his purposes. Romans is a grand special 
plea! His audience, his countrymen! His aim, to per 
suad* them to new and higher methods of righteousness 
than they possessed. Ile never denies that they were 
seeking the right ends, but only by methods which could 
never insure it. Instead of a ritual, he proposed a_per- 
son. Instead of conformity to a system of rules, he pre- 
sented the inspiration of love. Instead of Moses dead, 
he presented Christ alive. His was a*spiritual psychol- 
ogy, producing morality, not a morality hoping to blos 
som into spirituality. 

But, Romans derives its structure full as much from 
what the Jews were as from what Paul was. It was an 
argument of persuasion aimed at the peculiarities of his 
countrymen. Abstract thought, in which order follows 
logical association, was not his method. He followed 
the minds of the men to whom he wrote. Like a sur- 
geon, he watched the face and pulse of the patient at 
every motion of the knife 

Romans is not Christianity relative to its own self, 7. e., 
in a complete scientific analysis; but Christianity relative 
to the state of high-minded and conscientious Jews. 

It assumes that Mosaic Jews and Christian Jews had a 
common ground, viz : personal righteousness. 

The argument, then, is to demonstrate the superiority 
of Christ’s method over that of Moses, and only so much 
of Christian philosophy is used as is needful for that. 

The peculiarity of Jews, 

1. He had before him the bes/ men He wrote to serve 
high purpose, deep moral convietion, sincere and earnest 
proofs, 

2 Sut they were utterly blinded by spiritual conceit 

1. They believed they had fulfilled every condition of 
legal obedience. : 

That God was bound by His covenant to bestow certain 
great advantages upon them, 

That these prem- 
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2. The body, organized physical frame, as dis 


tinguished from the spirit.—1 Cor. v. 4; Rom. ix.8 
3. The appetites and passions which strictly per 
tain to physical functions. 
It is in this sense that Paul uses the phrase in his 


argument respect 


tihng lh aha gu 


We have, in Gal. v. 19-21, firs? un of fi 


amatory sin; second, SINS OL COMOATITENESS ¢ / 
structiveness ; third group, sil f eating and drink 
ing —appetite ; heresies, 1. &., clions ; witcheraft 
and emulations, only two not direct for passions, 
but they are in life so profound|y ciated w 


the appetites and passions, that they may well be 
classed with them 





It is inconceivable that Paul should have meant 
to say that in Ais flesh he could ¢ the law of sin 
in this overt and fruitful way, wl at the same 
time his nobler self was serving God ! Navy n Ga 
v. 24, he expressly says: ‘* They that are Christ's 
have crucified the flesh with the Fections id 
lusts = : P ’ 

gut. it is conceivable, and it stands to nature, 
that a man’s reason, conscience and choice may be 
united and fixed ; that they may rawe and 1 
strain the bodily appetites and passions, and 1 
direct the whole being toward things pure and 
right, and yet not be able to withdraw from t 
passions, the powers of suggestion and impulse 
or even, at unwatchful moments, outbreak. The 
soul is kept in fear and trembling, knowing that 
conspirators ar concealed in him At anv hour in 
surrection may break forth. The rebellious prov 


ince is subdued, but not pacified nor won over to 


auegiance, 





PLYMOUTH CHURCH, 


In other words, that sin does not run through or sin in 
one part of aman does not involve in guilt the whole man 

1. That the eye can retreat from the lower man and 
sil apart and above, and rejoice, while the under man is 
sorrowing, 

5. That sin is a substance, 
fungus on a plant, or a tapeworm in thi 
burglar in a man’s house. Vs17: Vow it is no more I 
that do if, but sin that dwelleth in me 

6. Yet in 25th verse, it is stated that the flesh is part 
of the Cue, 
sin. 

The seventh of Romans is no more dramatic than the 
two preceding chapters, or the eighth of Romans. They 
are a remarkable mixture of the abstract and concrete; of 
feeling, imagination and fact ; as simple statement and 
as metaphor. ‘lo interpret them by a scientific method 
would be as preposterous as to apply logarithm to 
Milton’s Allegro, or Il Penseroso, Se must go out into 


t } 


Ith wh ¢ himney, or 
stomach, a 


like soo 


and that the personality serves the law of 


life, we must go within, to other’s and our own experience, 
for a quick and real comprehension. 

Espe cially one must have the sensibility to pot try. 

8. Sin becomes a power, a conspirator and tempter. 

9. A petite drama is flashed forth. A man is alive and 
walking in security. The commandant lying in ambush 
attacks him, Sin springs up as passes a covert. He is slain ! 

10. A kind of Greek chorus comes in, «a didactic state- 
ment of the purpose of the law. But, in an instant Sin 
becomes a person, & bandit springs up behind the law, 
and slays him ! 

12. Another chorus 

13. A strain of quasi argument 

14. Do. 

15-19. A battle in Civil War, in which the various 
parts of the soul must face in conflict. 

20-22. Chorus and recitation which suddenly 
forth again in vs. 23, 24 into poetic vision ! 


25. Ina burst of feeling, he anticipates and overleaps 


flows 





What then ? When one has given | ve and 
conscience over to a living friend, and honestly, 
earn stly, and intensely, seeks to hii } ishes 
these motives of the passions, their involuntary 
impulses, their momentary outbreak, are not he 


‘counted as unsettling the character, not as chang- 
ing the direction from evil to good, from the flesh 
to the spirit, from self to Christ. and in th dica 
tory of love, they are testimonies rather of the fealty and 
fidelity of the soul. The instant restraint, the 
tion poured upon the evil, is a strong 


love than would be an easy, even love, that had no tasks, 
no self-denial In all this it must be bort n mind, that 
the question in debate is not the abstract question 
whether the casual and restricted PUSSLOUS Ie 1 pulse 


whe the 


y 


are not violations of hau but 
such an experience is inconsistent with poace of mind 

The Apostle argues—that 
held by the best of his cont 
of the spiritually felt law, 
there could never be a sense of perfect obedience The 
ideal law will always leave actual life in the vocative. 

But, under a reign of love, the whole flow and tendency 
of life is counted, and the incidental defections are thrown 
out and xot counted. So that as a child with many 
faults, yet seeking to obey his parents, may be made very 
happy at home, so when we become sons oj 
a faith that works by love, disa 

In view of this exposition 

1. Is this Paul’s personal experience ? 

i He doubtless has had Slmniar 

2. But, } 

2 Is it a universal « Xperien 

1. The substance matter, the elementary experiences, 
belong to all who seek the godly life. 

2. But they are not collected, 
into conscious conflict 

3. Only in cases where the man seeks peace 
ence and not from trust in love It is the distinctive 
experience of Conscience and Intellect dealing with eal 
ol ideal lau, 


under the Mosaic system as 


emporaries ha perception 


a system of external obedience, 


Giod n 


owed sins do not count. 


he personifles a struggle of thousands 


ot 


é 


unbattled, and brought 


from obedi 





ises or honors He was 
precluded from be- 
siowing on others, 
except they entered 
the nation through 
the door of proselytiz- 
ing. 

Romans is an argu- 
ment addressed to 
profoundly earnest 
and conscientious 
men to convince them 
that they were not.as 
good as they thought, 
nor possessed of the 
privileges they sup- 
posed, nor superior 
to other nations; to 
persuade them to try 
another and superior 
method. It wasa tre- 
mendous task; it is a 
magnificent oration. 
It leaves Demosthe- 
nes far behind in 
grandeur of its sub- 
ject, in profound ma- 
terials, in grasp and 
scope, and the fine 
finish of Cicero com- 
pares with it as the 
Chinese dwarf oaks 
with the live oak of Carolina. 

If the seventh of Romans is a logieal and scientific 
statement we must accept the following statement: 

1. That there is a flesh-man and a spirit- man—an 
actual dual-man. 

2. That these are distinctly at war with each other ; 
and that through life it is an unsettled conflict. 

3. That the two men, one under different laws, have 
separate and different characters; are so different, that 
the one may sin and the other be pure and blameless. 
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the argument, snatches as it were, a verse from the Sth, 
and yet with the cry of victory on his lips, he resumes 
the statement and a wonderful statement it is! (Vs. 25.) 

Two departments in one man! Obedience reigns in 
one and disobedience in the other. 

Under this opalescent and shifting scene, what may 
be regarded as Paul’s psychology, if he could he kept 
cool long enough to make a scientific statement. 

1. What is the scope of meaning in sarz ? 

Itis used by Paul (1 Cor. xv. 39) to signify flesh—meat. 
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In one of his anti-slavery meetings Mr. Beecher created a 
dramatie scene by throwing a il of slave chains upon the 
pla ind tramping 
n the In another 
ididress Br i 
vay Taberuac ! 
scribed sor itrocity 
in the South, and a 
the end he is 
there anybod vors 
thar that I Sing 


highest gallery a shril 
voice called out, 


Yes 


I Mr. Bok, who 
managed his weekly 
svndicate letter, he 
once wrote : My DEAR 
Mr. Bok, or Boc, or 





Bock, OR ANYTHING 
BUT Bock Breer: TI 
account vou have 


kindly sent me of my 
“first sermon” is more 
nearly true than most 


stories that are circu 
lated of me. My broth 


er George wished to be 
away a Sunday | 
was requested by him 


to supply his pulpit 


Text, sermon, and 
all ittendant r 
cumstances ar prone 
f ! my memory 


except the greenness—no doubt about that 


On one of his visits to New Haven to deliver the Yale 
Lectures, he went into a bar chapel to be 
shaved. After a while the barber, seeing that he was a 
minister, but not recognizing him as Beecher, said: ** Goin’ 
to the lecture?’ ‘‘ Who speaks?’ replied Mr. Beecher 
in Yankee fashion. ‘‘ Why, Henry Ward Beecher “Yes, 
I think I will go.’ ‘‘Have you got a ticket I 
ber went on, “‘if not, you'll have to stand.’ I 
there !”’ said Mr. Beecher, ‘‘ it seems as if I ilways did have 
to stand when I hear that man speak.” 


ber shop near the 


yar 
here 
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A CATHOLIC TRIBUTE TO 
MR. BEECHER. 


BY HUGH P. MC’ELRONE. 


In the death of Rev. Henry Ward Beecher the whole 
United States, the whole world, have suffered a great 
and incalculable loss. Upon an occasion like this not 
merely the friends of the man, not merely his followers, 
not merely those who shared his beliefs and his ideas, 
but also those who seriously differed from him in most 
essential things, have a right and a duty to pay some 
tribute to the most gifted son of America. There was 
scarcely one point, in politics or religion, upon which 
the present writer’s ideas coincided with Mr. Beecher’s; 
but there is no man in the world, if he be worthy of the 
name, who can fail to admire and to sympathize with 
Mr. Beecher’s fearless courage in advocating always 
what he conceived to be the just and weaker side in the 
controversies and struggles of men. His heart beat ever 
responsive to the cry of suffering humanity, and when 
that cry reached his ears he was always ready to sacri 
fice all, wealth, station, friends, reputation, and to de- 
vote his magnificent talents, his burning eloquence and 
his l¢onine courage to the cause of the poor and op- 
pressed. (Great was he in all the gifts of nature; hon- 
ored in his day by those whose mere companionship 
would elevate; great even in his faults: but greater far, 
incomprehensibly greater was he in this, 
that he proved in the struggle of life how 
he was ever prepared to give up everything 
for his brother’s sake. 

Mr. Beecher was pre-eminently a man of 
genius. His were no mere cultivated tal- 
ents, which every man possesses, from the 
hod-carrier to the thinker, but that rare 
and wondrous gift which seems to have 
cursed and driven mad most of those who 
possessed and abused it. Very few men of 
genius have really devoted this gift to the 
good of their fellow-men; they can be 
counted upon the fingers of the hands, and 
thousands of humble laborers have each 
accomplished more for the general ad- 
vance of the world than dozens of gen- 
iuses who lived but to destroy. Mr. 
Beecher is therefore notable in that during 
his forty years of public life, speaking, 
preaching, or lecturing on an average of 
two or three times a week. besides writing 
incessantly ; he never once swerved from 
his aim of bettering and up-raising those 
whom he addressed : and his audience was 
the whole English-speaking world. Those 
who heard him preach will find it hard to 
define wherein the magic of his utterance 
lay. He spoke in even tones, seldom made 
a gesture, hardly emphasized a point ; yet 
he held his audience spell-bound, and not 
a single person in it would lose or ex- 
change a single slightest word for all the 
golden treasures of E! Dorado. This is 
what I call genius. There are other public 
speakers, justiy rated as of the first rank, 
who please the fancy, hold the attention, 
instruct the mind, move the heart. If the 
legitimate art they use to accomplish this 
is of the best, we are not aware of it 
while the oratory lasts. But afterwards, 
in recurring to it, we are able to perceive 
the means used to accomplish this impres- 
sion. We remember the various tones, 
gestures, contrasts, similes, illustrations, 
skillful use of rhetoric, etc.; all the subtle 
machinery of a master mind which has 
been used to make the desired impression 
upon an audience. But no one could say 
this of a speech or a sermon by Henry 
Ward Beecher. There was nothing, in- 
deed, studied in his oratory. The words 
formed in his mind and bubbied forth 
warm and living with the informing 
spirit of the heart. An electric chain of 
sympathy bound together speaker and au- 
dience, and the whole was as one organism 
while the spell Jasted. Mr. Beecher may 
be compared to a musician of genius and 
his audience to the reeds in the organ upon 
which he plays. Every reed answers to 
the touch of the hand upon its key, and the total result 
is a melody of delightful sound worked by the presiding 
genius, because he knows and loves every tone of his 
instrument. So it was with Mr. Beecher. He was able 
to bind human hearts to his, because he knew and loved 
them even out of the depths of his nature. Or, in other 
words, such was Mr. Beecher’s genius, as near as similes 
can approach it, for genius is a thing that can be writ- 
ten around but never defined. 

lam a Southern man. I believe in the South, in the 
principles of the South, and I believe that the South 
was right all through in the controversy and the Civil 
War, and since. When the South was the dominant 
power of the nation, Mr. Beecher, believing that slavery 
should be abolished at all costs, fought her with all the 
power of his daring eloquence, and with a bitterness at 
times that went beyond the bounds of any conceivable 
Christian wrath against iniquity. The abolition agita- 
tion was a time of fire and fury. Hot shot were fired 
from both sides—premonitions of the actual shot and 
shell that subsequently strewed the grounds of a hun- 
dred battle-fields with the mangled forms of countless 
hosts. But when the war was over, when the clouds of 
strife had cleared away, when the South lay bleeding, 
panting, and exhausted, who came forward to speak 
nobler, braver words in her behalf than Mr. Beecher ? 
It was a long while before the Southern people compre- 
hended the character of the man. They resolutely shut 
their ears to what he was now saying and doing. © They 
remembered only the old bitter words, for they were like 
all men who sit amid the ruins of the present—they 
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busied themselves with the shadows of the past. 
when the Southern people shook off the incubus, turned 
their eyes to the future, and set resolutely to work at 
what lay before them to do, that they understood Mr, 
Beecher, appreciated his kindly and courageous course, 
and received him, when he went among them, with open 
arms and generous welcome. 

In the earlier part of his career, Mr. Beecher wrote 
and spoke a great deal against the Catholic Church. | 
suppose most Protestants are surprised to find that 
Catholics do not bitterly resent the charges made against 
the body to which they belong. They forget that we 
became used to it during three centuries. It was what 
we expected, and the expected cannot shock. Besides, 
the best plan in such matters is to preserve an equable 
temper, and never give way to that natural impulse of 
retorting, ‘* You’re another.” Cardinal Newman has de- 
scribed how this feeling of fear and distrust against the 
Catholic Church arose, and was confirmed in the Prot- 
estant mind during the politico-religious struggles of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in England, not 
entirely without blame on the part of Catholics, whose 
wicked deeds were readily fastened upon the Church by 
skillful and interested opponents. Cardinal Newman has 
described for us how difficult he found it to rid his own 
mind of these suspicions. It is a monstrous fact that 
even many English Catholics cherished a secret dread of 
the Church in which they, nevertheless believed. Now, 
the whole atmosphere is clearing up on this subject ; 
Christians of all churches and denominations are begin- 








It was 


| and wrote for the cause with all his heart. 


tacle roused, I say, and fixed the attention of the whole 


world. Still it was a dark day for Ireland’s cause. Pow- 
erful enemies were at work and supposed friends were 
striking daggers into the heart of the cause. It was at 
this moment that Mr. Beecher came forward as the 
champion of an apparently hopeless issue. He spoke 
His power, 
influence, and eloquence was a tower of strength in those 
days, and those to whom he stretched a helping hand 
will never let his memory fade, and will utter many a 
prayer for him as he journeys into the silent vastnesses of 
eternity. 
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INCIDENTS AND ANECDOTES. 





A MAN of Mr. Beecher’s wonderfully varied character, of 
his quick wit, keen knowledge of human nature, and readi- 
ness of repartee, could not but leave behind him a multitude 
of bright sayings, sharp rejoinders, sparkling illustrations, 
and amusing incidents of overflowing humor and adapta- 
bility. From the great number of such stories which are 
now appearing on every side, we select a few which seem 
characteristic as well as entertaining. We give them as we 
find them without vouching for their accuracy in every 
instance ; 


GENERAL MCLEAN, ex-Postmaster of Brooklyn, has the 
following characteristic letter from = Mr. 
Beecher, in response to a notice of a dead 
letter: 

OCTOBER 28, 1880. 
COLONEL MCLEAN. 

Dear Sir ; Your notice that a letter of mine 
was dead and subject to my order is before 
me. 

We must all die! And though the prema- 
ture decease of my poor letter should excite 
a proper sympathy (and I hope it does), yet 
J am greatly sustained under the affliction. 

What was the date of its death? Of what 
did it die? Had it in its last hour proper at- 
tention and such consolation as befit the 
melancholy occasion? Did it have any ef- 
ects. 

Will you kindly see to its funeral? I am 
str mngly inclined to cremation. 

May I ask whether any other letters of 
mine are sick—dangerously sick? If any de- 
part this life hereafter don’t notify me till 
after the funeral. Affectionately yours, 

HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


_— 


“Mr. BeecnerR,” said Major Pond, 
** was democratic through and through. No 
matter What one’s position, it was the man 
he looked at. There was never a more 
marked exhibition of this trait of his than 
at the dinner he gave at Indianapolis last 
vear to his old friends and parishioners. 
The old lady friend of whom I have spoken, 
in poor circumstances though she was, sat 
next to Mr. Beecher in the seat of honor. 
tich and poor were intermingled down the 
table. His poor parishioners and their chil- 
dren and grandchildren were there, and Mr. 
Beecher’s face beamed with happiness. I 
was just writing to the old lady that on Tues- 
day last Mr. Beecher was in high spirits and 
told me that before he plunged into his work 
on the ‘ Life of Christ ’ he felt like first ‘ going 
on a spree.’ Do you know what ‘ going on a 
spree’ meant with him? Why, going around 
town to look at some _ bric-a-brac, stare in 
shop windows, look at pictures and things of 
that sort.” 


At Amherst he was not a close student, 
although his eager and receptive mind atoned 
for the lack of application by the readiness 
with which it appropriated and digested the 
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[The letter, of which the above is a fac-simile, was the last received at the office of 
Tue CHRISTIAN UN1onN from its former editor. 
does, Mr. Beecher’s spiritual judgment, will know how to appreciate the value of this 
letter to those to whom it is addressed. | 


, hing to understand one another, and no matter what 


differences there may be, a kindlier feeling begins to 
manifest itself. In America Mr. Beecher has been no 
small factor in bringing this about, and notably so in re- 
gard to the suspicions against the Catholic Church. 
During these latter years he managed to cast from his 
mind the last remnants of that old Protestant tradition, 
as Cardinal Newman called it, and he spoke of Catholics 
and their Church in the kindliest manner—on occasions 
speaking high words of praise, especially about the 
Church's charitable works and the heroism of her mis- 
sionary clergy. 

Upon another subject Mr. Beecher notably changed. 
I cannot help speaking of it because it is a cause very 
dear to the heart of a man with nothing but (eltic blood 
in his veins. Mr. Beecher had never appeared hostile to 
Treland’s claims for justice. Before, and during the be- 
ginning of, the present agitation, he had simply remained 
silent. Perhaps he never turned his mind to the subject, 
except casually ; perhaps he was disgusted with the im- 
potent policy of speechifying in Parliament, variegated 
occasionally by a mad rebellion in Ireland. Many of the 
truest Irishmen felt just that way. But apparently the 


| Stern but peaceable policy of Mr. Parnell aroused his at- 
tention. In fact within three years the tragic spectacle 


of a weak nation rising amid the throes of famine to 
struggle for freedom, and showing a band of cool, reso- 
lute, daring, able leaders, most of them in the flush of 
youth and sacrificing their worldly prospects for the 
cause, and at their head a man whose best description 
now is that he was—Charles Stewart Parnell—this spec- 


Those who esteem, as its present editor 


elements of knowledge. Apropos of this, Dr. 
Clarke related a story that was long a stand- 
ing joke in Beecher’s class. One day a fellow 
student called on him at his room. Beecher 
happened to be out. On his table lay a Bible 
from which depended the fringe of a hand- 
some bookmark. Curiosity prompted the 
caller to look and see what the owner of it 
had been reading. He opened the volume, 
and the very first sentence on which his eyes 
fell was, ‘‘ Much study is a weariness to the 
esh.”’ 


“His modesty and diffidence were remarkable in a man 
so really great,” said an old friend. ‘As an illustration 
of the former trait, I will relate an incident in connection 
with Mayor Low, when he made his great speech at the Rink, 
in Brooklyn, during his second canvass for mayor. Mr. 
Low answered the charge of his opponents, that he was 
wealthy, by saying that he was a man for a’ that. Mr. 
Beecher was so well pleased with the address that he said 
tome, when leaving the Rink, ‘That was a perfect speech. 
It was a speech chiseled in marble.’ On the very last Sun- 
day that Mr. Beecher preached, he met a parishioner at the 
close of the service as he was walking home, who said to 
him: ‘I haven't heard you preach to-night. I have been 
giving my dog a walk. My dogis not worth much, yet wife 
and [ are very fond of him.’ (The beast was a valuable Gor- 
don setter.) Mr. Beecher replied: ‘1f the dog isn’t good for 
anything else, it is good for you to love, and that is a good 
deal. I have two miserable little scraggy dogs up at my 
Peekskill farm. They are practically good for nothing, but 


I sometimes think that they are worth more to me than the 


whole place.’ On that same evening another friend saw a 
little boy and girl following close to Mr, Beecher along the 
street. The friend called Mr. Beecher’s attention to them, 


| and asked who they were. Mr. Beecher said he did not 


know. Then turning he asked the little girl where she had 
been. ‘To hear Mr. Beecher preach,’ she said. ‘ What do 
you go to hear Mr. Beecher preach for?’ ‘Because I like him,’ 
was the quick reply. Mr. Beecher then turned to the boy, 
who was much younger than his sister. ‘What do you go 
for; you cannot understand what he preaches?’ ‘No, I 
don’t know what he means, but somehow I feel better.’ Mr. 
Beecher said to his friend, ‘ Here is testimony.’ And it was 


| testimony,’’ continued the Wall street broker, “ testimony 


to the magnetic power the great pastor had over the young 


| as well as the old.” 





